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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


February 17-18—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Ky. 

February 18, 19, 20—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 18—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, New Haven, Conn. 

February 18—Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Dubuque, Iowa. 

February 19—Northwestern Lumber and Sash and Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 22—National Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen. 

February 25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation, Newark, N. J. 

February 26—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

February 27, 28, =; eee Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash 

a 3-—Georgia- -Florida Saw Mill Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

March 4-5—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Sioux City, lowa. 

March 11—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island, 
Providence, R. I. 


am 12—Mississippi Pine Association, Hattiesburg, 
ss. , 
— 12-13—-Canadian Forestry Association, Montreal, 


\ — 14, 15, 16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dal- 
as, 'T 


pons 11- 12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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ACCUMULATION OF CARS. 


Statistical bulletin No. 15A issued by the committee 
on ear efficiency of the American Railway Associa- 
tion furnishes a recapitulation of the surpluses and 
shortages of freight car equipment from October 30, 
1907, to January 30, 1908. By way of introduction 
the committee says: 

‘‘The history of the recent business depression may 
be read in these comparative figures. The reports for 
October 30, 1907, show the largest .car shortage since 
the summer recession and the largest for any period 
for which we have any statistics with the exception of 
February 6, 1907, when sixty-nine roads reported a 
total shortage of 104,226 cars. From October 30 we 
see the conditions changing from each fortnightly re- 


port until on January 8, 1908, there is a total of 341,- 





683 idle cars of all classes on 160 roads, and on Janu- 
ary 22, 1908, 339,053 surpluses on 153 roads.’’ 

The report shows that the greatest surpluses exist 
in the central and eastern states, comprising, especial- 
ly, roads whose business is in large proportion iron, 
steel and coal hauling. One of the results of the con- 
ditions shown by this report, the committee says, will 
be an enormous increase in empty car mileage, great- 
ly reducing the percentage of efficiency of equipment. 
Reports from January 22 showed a slight improve- 
ment in some features of the situation, particularly 
in the surpluses of box cars and in a reduction of the 
accumulation of gondolas and coal cars on the western 
roads. Doubtless the improvement in general business 
since that time has aided in absorbing a considerable 
share of the surplus, but it is apparent from this re- 
port that there are cars enough.to supply all the de- 
mand for some time. 


THE PURIFIED CONTRACT. 


Many instances in connection with lumber buying 
and selling suggest that the contract business has been 
undergoing a course of purification through the fire of 
experience, and we may soon develop a form of con- 
tract between buyer and seller of lumber that might be 
stamped ‘‘guaranteed under the pure food act’’ and 
come as near being within the scope of absolute truth 
as the use of this or a similar expression on some 
articles for human consumption. 

The contract has always been a prolific source of 
trouble, but many people figure that we can not do 
without some form of contract to conduct a lumber 
business. Frequently good logic is contained in the 
argument, for a user of lumber wants to know if he 
can depend on a certain source of supply for his 
needs, and to have some assuran¢ée of this so that he 
need not spend so much of his time chasing around in 
search of lumber. The matter of particular interest 
that it is desired to point out as a feature in contract 
business worthy of note is entirely aside from the 
general series of arguments on the virtues and the 
vicissitudes of buying and selling lumber by contract. 
It is the new or purified form that the contract busi- 
ness gives some evidence of trying to assume. 

A contract is a double acting device that works 
both ways, but it is frequently like a bronco mule, in 





that one is never sure which way it is going to 
work, and whenever it works either way some fellow 
gets hurt. Not long ago millmen were squirming un- 
der the claws of contracts made to furnish lumber at 
specified prices—then the prices went up and no 
sooner did the majority of the trade get relieved of 
this trouble than it went the other way, and for some 
time buyers of lumber have been looking for ways to 
get out of contracts with the least possible damage. 
As a result of this and backed up by the element of 
uncertainty as to just what the future may contain 
in the way of business activities lumber buyers in 
many instances have, probably unconsciously, been 
working toward the end of forming this purified con- 
tract. If urged to buy, as they occasionally are, and 
after having a rosy picture of the coming spring trade 
painted for them, they are worked up to the point of 
placing an order against the possible spring needs. 
Past experience and the witnessing of others lead to 
cautionary measures which inspire the buyer to say, 
in substance: ‘‘ Well, if things turn out the way I 
think they will, I want so much stock, but if I give 
you a contract or an order for it now I want the 
privilege of canceling that order in case, find that 
business prospects do not develop enoifth to justify 
me ‘inygetting the stock.’’ The purified contract is, 
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therefore, virtually a contract for a certain amount of 
material with a qualification clause that if the buyer 
finds that he will be better off without the material 
he is permitted to cancel the contract. This, of* 
course, is primarily based on the prospective needs 
of the customer in lumber, and if it were confined to 
this alone it might not be seriously out of place, but 
it would be difficult to frame a clause of this kind 





that would not give a man permission to cancel a con- 
vtract for lumber in case someone else offered him the 
same lumber for less money. 

A vein of humor is present in some features of the 
attitude toward contracting, but this form of open 
contract may have more of the element of the good 
in it, as compared to the ironclad contract, than we 
are in the habit of giving it credit for. Probably no 
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contract was ever made that could not be avoided in 
some way by a man full of resourcefulness and void 
of ‘the finer scruples. So the purified contract, the 
one that can be terminated by either party any time 
that occasion seems to require or justify, while it 
looks considerably like a joke may be a better solu- 
tion for lots of the troubles between buyer and seller 
than many that have been offered. 





FREIGHT RATE ADVANCES FROM THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


The lumber trade of the south and west is beginning 
to appreciate the significance of the figures exclusively 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 8, 
yet probably few recognize the amount of labor in- 
volved in comparing tariffs, old and new, so as to show 
the actual significance of the figures as published. 

Still there are some lumbermen who realize what the 
facts thus revealed mean to them. The Texas & Louisi- 
ana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, organized in 
Houston, Tex., Saturday Jast, asked for a large number 
of reprints of these tables to be distributed among its 
members: and the retailers of Kansas seem equally 
oneerned. A good many lumbermen in the southwest 
have professed to take no interest in the various freight 
rate matters affecting the lumber industry, on the 


ground that apparently they were faring as well as their 
neighbors and that a friendiy attitude toward the roads 
would be repaid by friendly treatment. But they are 
coming to understand that the movement among. the 
roads in advancing rates is a concerted one, and that 
over large and important territories, unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission calls a halt, there will be 
advances menacing both manufacturers and dealers. 
Undoubtedly the advances to Colorado common points 
territory published last week were designed to take 
advantage of the advance in eastbound rates on north 
Pacific coast lumber; but if the last named rates are 
knocked out, as they are likely to be, then those who 
ship from the south to Kansas, Colorado and parts of 
Nebraska and other states will find themselves shut out 


of what has been heretofore an important market. 

(f these rates stand, not only will the southwestern 
manufacturers be affected but the retailers will have 
to charge prices to their customers which will seriously 
check their trade and discourage the building movement 
in the agricultural territory of the Missouri which has 
promised to grow rapidly to large proportions. 

If they want to know what to do about it the only 
advice is to do what their brethren have done hereto- 
fore in the southeast and in the far northwest. If these 
advances are unreasonable’ the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will so declare; but complaint must be made, 
and it should be made with the support of all the inter- 
ests concerned. Now is the time for lumbermen to get 
together and back each other. 





OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS START A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. : 


An excellent start toward the organization of a strong, 
substantial oak flooring association was made in Cin- 
cinnati Friday of last week. Every producer of oak 
flooring has felt the need of codperation between himself 
and others in order that certain points of difference in 
the business might be harmonized. One of the greatest 
obstacles encountered has been the fact that practically 
every mill has its own standard of gages for dressing 
and matching. In a way this has proved a big handicap 
to the use of oak flooring, because the dealer or con- 
sumer must buy all his stock from one mill or keep the 
stocks from different points in separate bins. If mixed 
it is impossible to lay a good floor, as the surface would 
be uneven and in many cases the strips could not be 
driven together at all, these having constituted annoying 
handicaps for many years. 

Oak flooring manufacturers claim that they have added 
materially to the value of low grade rough stock, taking 
in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 feet of this product 
a year off the hands of producers, thereby relieving the 
market to that extent. From this low grade stock they 
produce a high class building material the value of 





which is being more thoroughly recognized and appre- 
ciated by the trade. 

This organization is yet in its swaddling clothes. With 
all due respect to its officers and members it might be 
called a tentative association with brilliant prospects, 
but the outcome of the work it has undertaken will 
confer benefits and profit only in so far as the trade 
takes an interest in the work, perfects it and carries it 
out in a successful manner. This association can not 
accomplish all the reforms and changes which manufac- 
turers desire to have brought about in a day or a week, 
nor can a few of the producers, against the heavy odds 
they will encounter, do this work without the active 
assistance and counsel of others engaged’ in the business. 

At the meeting held in Cincinnati last week a start 
was made, a good start, and the deliberations of the oak 
flooring men who met there resulted in laying a founda- 
tion upon which to build. The superstructure, the 
finished edifice, will be whatever the will of the oak floor- 
ing men make it. 

The oak flooring trade of the United States owes a 
debt of gratitude to the man who was instrumental in 


taking the decisive step leading up to the formation of 
this industrial agent. In every way this gentleman 
endeavored to secure the codperation of every manufac- 
turer, and during the session held Friday afternoon he 
laid before those in attendance his ideas, and invited 
criticism and suggestions stating that he believed the 
course pursued to be a logical one, but if a better way 
to effect a reform in the business could be suggested he 
would willingly acquiesce in whatever course the major- 
ity should elect to follow. Everyone in attendance at 
this meeting and every oak flooring manufacturer is 
under deep obligations to M. B. Farrin, who promoted 
the association and was the logical candidate for its 
presidency, which office was conferred upon him, not 
because he particularly wanted the position but as an 
evidence of the appreciation and esteem in which the 
members of the association hold him. 

To the oak flooring manufacturers of the country this 
proposition has been made: ‘‘Gentlemen, here is the 
foundation of a magnificent industrial edifice. You are 
the architects selected to design the structure. Now, 
what is your will?’’ 


—_—Ooeor 


RAILROAD TIES IN USE—FACTS CONCERNING AN IMPORTANT FOREST PRODUCT. 


According to a preliminary report issued bv the 
director of the census, in conjunction with the Forest 
Service, the steam and electric railroads of the United 
States during 1906, for new track and renewals, used 
102,834,042 crossties, against 77,981,227 in 1905. Thus 
s shown an increase of 24,852,615 ties, or 31.87 percent, 
in 1906 over 1905. 

The table given with this article shows comparisons, as 
between the two years, in respect to the grand totals, the 
elative totals of sawed and hewed ties, and the number 
f ties provided from each of the several kinds of tim- 











age for the two woods having been 51 cents. Chestnut 
ranks next, followed by cedar. Hemlock, at 28 cents, is 
the cheapest. 

About ten times as many Douglas fir ties are sawed 
as hewed. This is because the fir logs average large and 
must be sawed into the proper size and form in order to 
be used at all. Of-the oak ties a little over one-sixth 
are sawed. 

Less than one-third of the southern pine ties are 
sawed. This is because there have grown up local in- 
dustries in tie production, employing hand labor and 











er used: utilizing small timber, without much expenditure of 
CROSSTIES PURCHASED BY STEAM AND STREET RAILROADS, 1906. 
—— ——Totul.————_ ———Hewed. —- ——_-—— Sawed.————_ 
KIND OF WOOD 1906. 1905 (1). 1906. 1905 (1). 1906. 1905 (1). 
GE hea enatea eke wat eaticnean é 34,677,304 38,274,582 30,296,498 7,088,844 4,380,806 
Southern pines (2). 18,351,037 13,789,020 11,799,435 5,095,494 6,551,602 
Cedar 6,962,827 6,431,165 4,842,651 1,654,127 2,120,176 
Douglas fir ites ee Case” Ee 2 3,633,276 657,93 1,410,215 6,590,628 2,223,061 
Chestnut “ rocseees Geeaweee 4,717,604 5,459,911 3,252,046 1,138,055 1,465,558 
Cypress . eereeete sr. 3,483,746 3.446, 852 3,095,760 656,444 387,986 
Western pia Re eek ees: 3,969,605 (3) 1,884,096 (3) 2,085,509 3) 
Pamarack re . 2,637,869 3,060,082 2.421,885 3,049,972 215,986 10,110 
lemlock 2,058,198 1,713,090 1,928,726 1,599,283 129,472 113,807 
Redwood ..++ 1,248,629 590,852 892,687 500.v04 355,942 89,948 
Pe SONS wsccarerncd hava 554,738 (3) 554,738 .: ae ar (3) 
White pin <eneeanke 373,387 (3) 278,270 (3) 95,117 (3) 
All others 1,767,550 791,409 1,533,130 552,077 234,420 239,332 
Totals . ..-- 102,834,042 77,981,227 77,493,994 60,398,841 25,340,048 17,582,386 


1) The figures relate to steam railroads only. 


2) For 1905 includes white pine, lodgepole pine and western pine. 


4) Ineluded in southern pines. 

The average price paid for ties was 48 cents each. 
\pproximately three-fourths of the ties were hewed and 
ne-fourth sawed. 

Oak timber furnishes more than 44 percent of the 
whole number of ties used. Southern pine stands next 
in importance to oak, 18,834,514 having been used in 
1906. Cedar and Douglas fir are conspicuous tie tim- 
bers, the first having supplied 8,085,302 in 1906, and fir 
7,248,562. Chestnut ranks next with 6,588,966. Then 
comes eypress, which contributed 4,103,296. The bal- 
ance of the total included western pine, tamarack, hem- 
lock, redwood, lodgepole pine, white pine and several 
other woods. 

_ Oak and southern pine not only stand first and second 
in the totals but are highest in relative value, the aver- 





capital. This is a ready means of earning money in the 
piney woods country where the people are poor and 
labor is cheap. But it must result in the slaughter of a 
great amount of young and growing timber that should 
be left to increase in stumpage value. In Louisiana and 
Texas the production of sawed ties is an important fea- 
ture of manufacture, the demand being great for the 
supply of the rapidly developing railway systems of the 
southwestern states and Mexico. 

Tn the utilization of western pine more than one-half 
of the ties are sawed. 

Generally speaking when lumber has a relatively. low 
value the proportion of sawed ties increases, because in 
ordinary times there is a sale for ties, though the de- 
mand for lumber may be inactive. All western Species 


, 


are affected by this condition, especially where stumpage 
is abundant and relatively low in price. 

In 1906 10 percent of the ties used were treated with 
preservatives, either bought in that condition or treated 
at plants owned and operated by the railroad companies. 
At least ten railroad companies are operating their own 
preserving plants. 

Of the many forms in which wood is used, ties are 
fourth in cost, sawed lumber standing first, firewood sec- 
ond, and shingles and lath last, according to the Forest 
Service. This is scarcely a correct statement, however, 
we should judge; for a large percentage of the firewood 
used is composed of tree tops, rough (often half decayed) 
timber and refuse of saw mills. It is probable that the 
Forest Service in this case has reference to good tree 
body cordwood. 

It is ealeulated by the Forest Service that the amount 
of timber annually used in ties is equivalent to the 
product of 600,000 acres of forest. Here again we 
might find a discrepancy with the facts, for when we 
consider that there were used in 1906 ties to the num- 
ber of 24,852,000 more than in the preceding year, and 
that a like change may occur from year to year, it is 
evident that the acreage cut off must vary in correspond- 
ing proportion. It is claimed that to maintain the rail- 
road tracks of the country two trees should be growing 
for every tie in the track. ‘ 

Since there is nearly 300,000 miles of railroad track- 
age in the country and 2,800 ties are required to the 
mile, there are over 800,000,000, ties constantly subject 
to wear and decay. The railroad experts say that cedar 
ties last in spite of decay eleven years, cypress ten years 
and redwood nine years. Though these resist decay 
well, they lack the desired weight and hardness desirable 
for a track foundation. The supply also is more or less 
distant from many eastern and midwestern trunk lines. 
The service of the longest lived ties—chestnut, white 
oak, tamarack, spruce and Douglas fir—is seven years— 
some say eight years. The life of black oak ties is but 
four years. Ties treated to preservatives, with equip- 
ment designed to lessen wear, will last fifteen years. 
Thus it can be seen how much the railroads could save 
in the cost, of ties, and the country in the loss of timber, 
if the preservative treatment should be generally 
adopted. , 
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. “HOLD UP” OF RETAIL YARDS BY A COMMON CARRIER. 


Upon oth¢r pages of its current issue the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN publishes the conclusion of its report of 
the recent hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of a cause wherein 122 outrageously handicapped 
lumber concerns are the complainants and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe system is, in effect, the defendant. 
This installment emphasizes a situation which is becom- 
ing intolerable. 

Evidence is produced, and is undisputed, to the effect 
that through the greed of the railroad company and its 
apparently absolute indifference to the interests of its 
patrons their business is seriously curtailed—prospective- 
ly, in instances, altogether blocked. An exasperating 
phase of this situation lies in the fact that owing to the 
restriction upon shipments—in effect restraint upon 
trade—consignees located at local points on the Santa 
Fe system are absolutely prevented from receiving a 


certain commodity—shortleaf pine—which is demanded 
by their customers. A natural result of this is a serious 
loss of trade, perhaps to be followed by permanent 
diversion of other lines of patronage to other sources 
more fortunately situated as regards relations to com- 
mon carriers. 

Throughout the testimony before Commissioner Har- 
lan at Kansas City the Santa Fe endeavored to cast upon 
the Cotton Belt railway the onus of the abrogation of 
through rates and routes which made this exasperating 
condition possible. This is, in effect, merely utilizing 
the ‘‘baby’’ act. As a matter of fact the Cotton Belt 
and its connections did abolish the through routes and 
rates, but they were forced into doing so through the 
initiation of the Santa Fe, as was indisputably demon- 
strated by the evidence adduced before Commissioner 
Harlan. Meanwhile the one defendant in this case, the 


Santa Fe system, has introduced or has endeavored to 
introduce obstructive tactics by which to prolong the 
time for the settlement of this question, obviously sparr- 
ing for time in order that it may have extended oppor- 
tunity for securing the lion’s share of the freight rate 
revenue, incidentally a benefit to properties located on 
the line of the Santa Fe company’s rails, and continu- 
ing the embarrassment of manufacturers and shippers 
on connecting lines and consignees located at purely 
Santa Fe local points. 

A continuance of this condition is certainly a pro- 
longation of a restraint of trade. So long as the Santa 
Fe can postpone iis extinction so long will the unfortu 
nate complainants located at its local points continue 
to ‘‘hold the bag,’’ a condition that is intolerable and 
that should in common justice be remedied with the least 
delay compatible with a speedy solution of this problem. 





HARDWOOD AFFAIRS AS PORTRAYED AT THE CINCINNATI MEETING. 


To some of those in attendance, the meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States at Cincinnati last week was merely the annual 
convention of that organization. To others, who observe 
more closely, it was a gathering of individuals engaged 
in the same line of trade, keenly alive to the present 
status of their business; keenly alive also to the value 
of their property as represented by the timber they own, 
and to the utter foolishness of cutting this timber and 
crowding the product on the market when consumption 
is not broad or diversified enough to absorb it. This was 
a meeting of confident men in a conservative mood. 

The hardwood lumbermen of the country are willing 
and able to do their share of the country’s work. They 
have the facilities to provide as much lumber as the 
country may require, or as much at least as the timber 
supply available will produce. Furthermore, they have 
the disposition to live up to their obligations, but, as 
member after member of the organization stated on the 
floor, they can see no reason why they should exert 
themselves to produce stock that either must be stored 
on the yard for an indefinite period or sold for less than 
it costs to make it. 

In some parts of the hardwood belt the production of 
timber from the time the trees are felled until the sawed 
product is put into pile covers a period of six to twelve 
months. The river mills this spring will cut poplar and 
oak felled last summer. It requires that length of time 
to carry the logs to the mill. Poplar and oak from the 
mountain regions represent a heavy investment by the 
time they are delivered. In many cases the lumber 


manufacturer pays as much as $10 for a tree and fre- 
quently it costs more than $10 to cut the tree into log 
lengths and transport to the point where it is manu- 
factured. 

In the St. Francis river valley, in the delta country 
in Mississippi, throughout Tennessee and Kentucky, 
many of the larger operators fell timber six months in 
advance of its conversion into lumber. Such mills neces- 
sarily must be run in order to prevent an almost total 
loss of the value of the logs due to rot or worms. 

While some of the mills have been in commission al- 
most constantly since the sudden reversal of conditions 
last fall this activity has been necessary in order to 
prevent great losses due to depreciation in quality of the 
logs on the skidways. 

In this way the larger manufacturers are endeavoring 
to shape their affairs so that it will not be necessary to 
keep their mills going at times when they are unable 
to dispose of the product to advantage. While many of 
the larger plants have been busy their log departments 
have been out of commission since November 1. Some 
of the larger concerns go so far as to say that they will 
not cut a tree this year, and others are trying to reduce 
their production to a basis of about 60 percent of the 
normal capacity of their plants. Making due allowance 
for misstatements or misunderstanding, it does not seem 
that the output of hardwoods, poplar, oak, chestnut, cot- 
tonwood, gum and other southern woods, this year will 
exceed 75 percent of the quantities produced in 1907; 
the demand possibly may be on a basis of only 60 or 
65 percent of the quantities bought and used last year. 


This is the expression of many engaged in the business 
and, if it prove true, in so far as is possible, with the 
imperfect knowledge of production and consumption, the 
supply of hardwoods will conform as nearly to the de- 
mand as is possible to make it. 

Trade during the last four weeks has shown a big 
improvement. Consumers during the middle part of 1907 
did not stock up very heavily, on account of the high 
prices asked for lumber and the difficulty in securing 
prompt shipment. Those factories that did not close 
down during the depression used a great deal of their 
stock and now are going into the market for additional 
supplies. They are able to secure slight concessions on 
some items and have been forced to pay within $1 to 
$2 as much for other kinds of stock as they paid last 
year; on one or two items there has been a slight ad- 
vance, but increases in price have been few. As near 
as it is possible to judge the future, it would seem that 
prices during the next six months at any rate may be 
slightly lower than the high values reached in 1907, but 
there is no indication of a big slump in the value of any 
of the hardwoods. 

In a general way, the foregoing represents the con- 
sensus of opinion of producers as outlined on the con- 
vention floor and in private conversation. These ques- 
tions were not given very extensive consideration by the 
organization, save the one relating to the foolish prac- 
tice of cutting timber when the lumber was not required 
to meet the demand. This was inveighed against by 
all of the old timers who have ‘‘been there’’ before and 
know to just what the practice leads. 





MEASURES FOR PROMPT PAYMENT OF PROVED CLAIMS AGAINST THE RAILROADS. 


Among all the measures proposed, pending or in effect, 
for railroad regulation none strikes at a more annoy- 
ing and inexcusable abuse than that which seeks to 
secure reasonably prompt payment of valid claims 
against the roads. A good deal of unfounded outery 
has been raised against railroad management and some 
unwarranted legislation, but, whatever the faults of the 
roads may or may not be, this practice of indefinitely 
delaying the settlement or even the consideration of 
claims is one which affeets practically every shipper and 
is reasonable cause for legislation. 

It is frequently said that the claim departments of 
the railroads are organized for the purpose of not pay- 
ing claims. To a certain extent this charge seems to be 
justified, for multitudes of shippers have found that 
good and bad claims alike receive the same treatment; 
that is, no treatment at all. 

The railroads have some excuse for their cavalier 
methods in this respect, for many shippers seem to have 
the feeling that every dollar they can get out of the 
railroad is so much clear gain, and that every claim, 
whether it be well or illfounded, is one more weapon in 
their perpetual warfare with the carriers. But the fact 
that railroads are flooded with illfounded complaints is 
no excuse for ignoring every claim. All should be given 
prompt investigation and it should be as much a matter 
of pride for the claim department of a road to keep its 
docket clear as it is for any other department to conduct 
its affairs in a businesslike way. But, on the contrary, the 
claim department seems to be, with a good many roads, 
organized for the purpose of defeating claims, good or 
bad, and delaying the payment of those that are proved 
and pushed to the end. 

This policy and the resentment that it causes among 
shippers have led to the enactment of statutes by several 
state legislatures. North Carolina and South Carolina 
both have passed laws requiring, under certain penalties, 
payment of claims within a definite time, and a similar 
statute is now before the legislature of Virginia. The 
latter provides a time limit for the adjustment and pay- 
ments of claims rising against transportation companies 
in the ordinary course of business, embracing such mat- 
ters as loss or damage of commodities in transit, over- 
charges, storage ete. The bill requires that these mat- 
ters, if wholly within the state, be adjusted or paid 
within sixty days or, if interstate, within ninety days; 


and that if claimant is compelled to bring suit and such 
suit is decided in his favor the railroad shall pay the 
claimant in addition to the amount of his claim the 
sum of $50. The South Carolina law, similar in sub- 
stance and effect, has been carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and its validity upheld. Com- 
menting on the proposed Virginia law, a member of the 
Richmond shippers’ committee in charge says: 

The reasons for the urgent need of such legislation are 
simple and easily understood by everyone. We know of 
hundreds of instances where just and reasonable claims are 
neither refused nor paid, but held up for years until claim- 
ants abandon them. The reason the roads are able to follow 
this plan is that the costs, outside of court costs and which 
can be recovered by claimant, will in nearly all cases amount 
to more than the claim itself, and as each claim must be 
tried separately on its merits it matters not if the plaintiff 


win or lose the case, he is certain to lose money, making 
the remarkable result that “if you win you lose.” I know 
of one system here where recently it was ascertained that 
there were 131,000 unadjusted claims and 27,000 unopened 
and undocketed claims. Another of our systems has unad- 
justed and undocketed claims heaped all over the office in 
utter confusion, the a and clerks using bundles 
of them as cushions for their chairs or to raise or lower 
themselves to comfortable positions at their work. Again, 
I know that it is a custom in some claim departments since 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court to use 
rubber stamps marked “S. C.” and “N. C.” on claims as 
soon as opened from North Carolina or South Carolina, 
and this stamp is notice to every employee of the office it 
may reach that the “N. C.” and “S. C.” claims must be 
adjusted or paid in forty or ninety days, as the case may 
be. I know of houses ‘, Virginia that have from $7,000 
to $10,000 tied up permanently in claims, and the total 
amount of capital so held up and used by the railroads in 
Virginia Must aggregate an enormous sum. 
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When to the passage of such a bill the objection is 
raised that there is too much railroad regulation already 
and that by the cultivation of amicable relations with 
the roads these things will be adjusted, it is necessary 
only to recall that this evil is as old as the railroads 
themselves, and that as shipments become more numerous 
and as business increases claims increase likewise; with 
the result pointed out in the above quotation that the 
roads are using an enormous amount of money con- 


tributed by their shippers which does not belong to them 
rand which shduld be returned to the owners thereof as 
rapidly as good business methods can bring it about. 

The railroads have the advantage of the shippers in 
this respect. They are the best collectors on earth, for 
they have -possession of the goods, and if their charges, 
correct or incorrect, are not paid they hold the goods. 
In view of this superiority of position, this strategic 
advantage, they should be all the more disposed to give 


prompt attention to claims and promptly to pay those 
that are proven valid, and should not, under the cireum- 
stahées, protest against statutes designed merely to bring 
about a reasonable adjustment of claims. In this par- 
ticular they have no grounds to stand on. Their atti- 
tude in the past as well as now has been in the main a 
selfish and erbitrary one, apparently dictated by a de- 
sire to secure an extra capital and income which is not 
only unearned but is gotten by highwayman tactics. 





INFLATED PRICES AND THE RECENT MONETARY UNREST. 


In his address to the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting in this city this week, 
President Jones said something about the financial and 
business depression of the later months that was sug- 
gestive of thoughtful consideration. In his judgment 
the trouble was caused by inflated prices on all com- 
modities. While many concerns did a larger business 
in the last year or two than ever before the profits were 
absorbed in the advance they were forced to pay for 
labor and material. In this continued advance Mr. 
Jones could see but one result—a time must come when 
labor can receive no more, when the price of farm 


products will go no higher and the advance in manufac- 
tured products must cease. In the speaker’s estimation 
the turning point had been reached and a readjust- 
ment of values must follow as a natural consequence. 
The forcing of all values to a normal basis must be 
beneficial to the country. 

Though Mr. Jones’ conclusions have the virtue of 
common sense, how many will there be who will accept 
his view of the matter? The average business man 
wants inflation all the time, and seems to think the gas 
bag can be distended without limit. He shuts his eyes 
to the experience of the past, not realizing that the laws 


of finance and trade are as fixed and unalterable as the 
iaws of nature. When prices go beyond the normal and 
lose their balance as between commodities, between de- 
mand and supply, the relation between cost and selling 
value, and between credit and the means to sustain 
credit, there comes a collapse. The balloon bursts when- 
ever an accident or sufficient shock occurs to cause an 
explosion. It may be a failure of a great bank, it may 
be some form of legislation, a shortage of crops or a 
war scare. The cause is not in that which effected the 
rupture but in the condition which made the rupture 
inevitable when the disastrous moment should come. 





PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS FOR CENTRAL ILLINOIS TRADE. 


Illinois is a great lumber consuming state. Its 
annual requirement of southern pine is greater than 
that of any other of the western states and probably 
of any other state in the Union. It also is a heavy 
consumer of northern pine and hemlock, Pacific coast 
and Inland Empire lumber and shingles and northern 
and southern hardwoods. In the sense of its enormous 
requirement of forest products it is at all times a 
sort of barometer of the general lumber trade of the 
country. Any authoritative statement of the condi- 
tion of the Lllinois lumber trade at present can not 
fail of being of interest to manufacturers and dealers 
all over the country because, in a measure, it is repre- 
sentative of the state of the lumber business in the 
entire midecountry, which really determines the state 
of the market in the country at large. 

A salesman who travels throughout central Illinois 
in the interest of an extensive sash, door, planing 
mill and other building supply house this week sub- 
mitted to a thorough interrogation by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as to trade conditions in the corn and 
stock feeding section of numerous counties in the 
middle section of this state. He recently had made a 
tour among his customers and was well equipped with 
information fresh from the field of observation. Judg- 
ing from his view of the situation the dealers in his 
territory are going forward with preliminaries for the 
spring trade very much as they have in former years. 
While there is a recognition of the special influences 
that have come upon general business as results of last 
fall’s panic and the following depression in finance, 
industry and trade, so far as the interior towns and 
the farming districts are concerned there is no fever, 
excitement or deep gloom. Country people believe 
that the financial disturbance will induce a working 
out by legislation and a reform in government policies 
of a better and sounder state of things than yet have 
prevailed, so that the readjustments that must follow 
will work out another and a substantial advance of 
the American people in all that should make the nation 
great and prosperous. They believe that the natura] 
resources of the country and the steadfast heart of, the 
common people can be depended on in every stress 
and strain of the progressive movement. 

With this optimistic and confident view of the 


situation the people of the interior of this state, with 
those of all the communities outside the big cities, 
propose to do business this year as they have done in 
‘years past. They expect that crops will grow and the 
herds will increase in 1908 the same as they have in 
the years that have gone. The necessities of life 
must be provided for and calculations must be made 
for the future. As a general thing in the interior 
places, where manufacturing has been carried on, the 
industries are in operation. Some curtailment has 
been made, it is true, and in a few instances factories 
have been shut down since the holidays. But gener- 
ally speaking the industries ,are running and their 
owners purpose to keep the wheels turning throughout 
the year. 

In the lumber trade a degree of movement has been 
noted in the wholesale branch since the middle of 
January that lends encouragement to the belief that 
a fair trade will be in evidence when spring shall 
fairly open. Of course retail distribution has thus far 
been on a midwinter basis, but enough building is in 
prospect to induce retail dealers to take in sufficient 
stock to keep their assortments balanced in anticipa- 
tion of the spring demand. Prices have been favor- 
able to this policy, for since November they have been 
low enough, particularly in reference to southern pine, 
to preclude any risk in buying. While dealers have 
cautiously avoided stocking up lavishly far in ad- 
vance of probable’ trade requirements, they have taken 
and are taking in enough to meet what they expect to 
be a fair to good spring trade. 

In the line of factory and planing mill stock, glass, 
roofing and other building specialties, our informant 
found that dealers were ready to place orders for 
material to the extent they deem necessary for the 
spring business. Apparently there is no expectation 
that there is to be stagnation in demand from the 
builders, but on the contrary considerable activity in 
improvements in town and country. Prices generally 
have been sealed down to rock bottom and buyers 
realize that they can go not much,.if any, lower. 
Consequently they are ready to take in such stock 
as they need for their trade. Since February came in 
there has been a distinct improvement in the demand, 
which is expected to increase as the month advances 


and swell to entirely normal proportions in March. 

As usual the retail lumber dealers are loath to cut 
prices commensurate to the decline in the wholesale 
figures. They say, and doubtless with truth, that: it 
is mighty hard work to advance retail prices when 
once they have been reduced. If they were satisfied 
that wholesale prices would remain on the present 
low basis for two or three years they could afford to 
cut as a stimulus to the demand. The impression has 
gone forth that there has been a sweeping reduction 
of prices of lumber, and it is thought that this should 
induce a revival of building. But this does not seem 
so apparent if retail dealers shall refuse to reduce the 
prices of their yard stock. But a factor may come 
in to force a reduction of retail prices, and that is com- 
petition. Retail dealers have not yet wholly reformed 
from the habit of cutting prices in the competitive 
struggle with their neighbors, especially where there 
are groups of yards fn the same local territory. Low 
wholesale prices will have a tendency to intensify this 
struggle. Individual concerns will be able to secure 
bargains on certain sorts of lumber, which will place 
in their hands the means of bidding low on competitive 
bills. Moreover, the ability to buy at extremely 
low figures in special instances will enable certain big 
dealers in Chicago, St. Louis and other markets, who 
sell directly to country consumers, to make low prices 
that the local retail yards will want to meet. Then 
there are the catalog houses, which will see their op- 
portunity to get in their demoralizing work by selling 
cheap sash, doors, moldings etc., with considerable 
lumber, perhaps, to consumers. In the attempt to 
meet such competition the retail dealers in the coun- 
try may be induced to cut prices below their present 
range. This no doubt would be a stimulus to building, 
as it would tend to break down the present range of 
prices in the majority of retail yards. The thing that 
would avert such a result would bea stiffening of 
prices all along the wholesale line. Whether this is to 
come no man at present can certainly predict. While 
there is doubt about this the retailers will be apt to 
buy conservatively and with reference to the demand 
in the near future. But there is and will be some 
demand, and the prospect is that it will assume a fair 
volume in the early spring. 





EXPERT OBSERVATION CONCERNING COAL TAR CREOSOTE FOR PRESERVING TIMBER. 


During recent years a growing demand has arisen 
for extending the service of timber by the use of pre- 
servatives. Especially has this demand become urgent 
on the part of railroad companies which seek to prolong 
the life of their cross ties on account of advancing cost 
and diminishing supply of timber suitable for ties. 
Such has been the increase in the use'of creosote in 
the preserving process that, whereas a few years ago 
but little of this substance was used for impregnating 
timber, in recent years as much as 15,000,000 gallons 
have been required for that purpose. 

Coal tar creosote is now generally regarded by Amer- 
ican engineers, as well as by those abroad, as the best 
preservative of wood. This belief in the high efficiency 
of creosote is largely based on the long experience of 
its use in Europe and to a certain extent in this coun- 
try. Instances are not rare of timber thus treated 
lasting from thirty to thirty-five years. Recent reports 
from the French and other European railways show 
that creosoted ties have given an average service of 
twenty-five to thirty-five years; but in such cases large 
quantities of. preservative were used. As a result of 
such demonstrations railroads that had used: chloride 
of zine for treating ties have abandoned that chemical 
and have substituted coal tar creosote. A number of 
companies have resolved to build treating plants in 
which all ties, piling and timber shall be creosoted. 

The question of paramount interest precedent to going 
into preservative undertakings on a large scale is, What 
quality of material is it which has given the long serv- 
ice to creosoted timber that is in evidence abroad? 
This was well stated at the last International Railway 
‘Congres# by the president of the section dealing with 
‘¢ross ties; when he said: ’ 

‘*We should like to produce an impregnating: liquid 


which would give us the result obtained by our French 
brethren or our British ones.’’ 

There is considerable variation in the composition 
of the creosote used in different European countries. 
This arises in the difference between the coals used 
and the different methods for making gas, coke etc. 
In. England the creosote that has given such notably 
good results has been manufactured from the London 
Gas Works tar. Like conditions have prevailed in 
France and Germany. The oils that were at hand were 
first experimentally used and the results proved so 
satisfactory that the railways continued to employ the 
same material. 

Coal tar creosote is an extremely complex substance, 
chemically considered. In all discussions as to the 
preservative value of its distinct constituents the tar 
acids and the naphthalene were once considered the 
most important. This dictum was proclaimed by Dr. 
Letheby in a paper published in June, 1860. For 
many years following Dr. Letheby’s recommendation 
most specifications called for at least 10 percent of tar 
acids. But at length experiments made by Mr. Coisne, 
an engineer of the Belgian government, seemed to prove 
that the Letheby formula was incorrect, and that the 
best results were obtained by using the heaviest tar 


oils, produced by distilling at the highest possible tem- 


perature, even though the oils contained no tar acids. 
The result was that many of the European railways 
ceased their requirement for tar acids as an essential 
constituent of creosote oil. 

When tar acids are spoken of in this discussion it 
should be noted that wherever they are mentioned ref- 
erence is made to the acids present in the low boiling 
fractions of creosote oil. 

In respect to naphthalene no conclusive results seem 


‘ 


to have been reached by experimentation by European 
railway experts. Some of the engineers specify naph- 
thalene while others do not. The faith of each is based 
on results obtained with some particular oil. The dis- 
cussion at the last International Railway Congress 
brought out the fact that the French specify creosote 
with 25 percent of naphthalene, while most of the 
English specifications do not prescribe naphthalene. The 
French even add crude naphthalene to oils that contain 
less than 25 percent, believing that it serves in closing 
the pores of the road. 

As a result of the discussion as to the relative values 
of certain quantities of both tar acids and naphthalene 
many European railway engineering authorities came 
to the conclusion that making requisitions for certain 
definite percentages of either naphthalene or tar acids 
was of little value in determining the character of an 
oil. The result of this was that many began to specify 
that the oil should be composed of heavy substances of 
definite amounts, to be ascertained by submitting the 
oil to fractional distillation. This brought about such 
spevifications as those now in use by the Great Western 
railway, of England, to the effect that at least 25 per- 
cent of the oil must distil about 600 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the Prussian specifications, which include definite 
percentages which must distil off at certain tempera- 
tures. 

In order to be,of any value all parts of a creosote 
should be stable and should remain in the wood for 
the longest possible time. Experiments have demon- 
strated that the constituents of creosote oil, when in- 
jected into timber, are the most effective when the oil 
is at a high boiling point. It hitherto has been assumed 
that the essentials of a good creosote preservative were, 
first, antiseptic qualities of a high grade; second, that 
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it must be of such a character that the various con- 
stituents will remain in the wood. The discussion as to 
the value of tar acids, or phenols and naphthalene, or 
the low boiling fractions of an oil, have heretofore been 
based on the assumption that these were the chief 
antiseptic elements of creosote oil; and furthermore 
upon the assumption that the antiseptic qualities of 
creosote oil were the principal ones required. Though 
it may be true that the antiseptic qualities of creosote 
oil prevent the growth and development of wood 
destroying organisms, and may thus be regarded 
as the chief requirements of such preservative, it ap- 
pears to some of the American experts that one factor 
has been overlooked in recent discussions in trying to 
determine the reasons why creosote oil protects wood 
fiber against decay. In 1884 Dr. Armstrong advanced 
the idea that the effect of creosote was of a one-fold 
nature. He maintained that the chief nature of creo- 
sote was in preventing the entrance of water, and in 
obtaining the best quality of oil for the purpose it was 
simply a question of securing the quality that would 
exclude water the most effectually and at the same 
time would remain in the wood the greatest length of 


time. He therefore thought discussion about tar acids 
and naphthalene of minor importance. 

This idea of both an antiseptic and defense against 
water is one-that recently has come into prominence in 
reference to the practical use of creosote as a preserv- 
ative. The results obtained from the examination of 
the oils extracted from telephone poles show that the 
effective constituents in these poles are largely com- 
posed of inert substances. It is the common experi- 
ment that a stick of wood from which moisture is ex- 
cluded will never decay, so when it is impregnated with 
tar oil that excludes water the desired object is attained. 

The experimental use of a heavy petroleum oil, con- 
sisting of about 75 percent of asphaltum, injected into 
loblolly pine timbers in Texas, about four years ago, 
has absolutely protected them against decay, though 
they would have rotted inside of twelve months if they 
had not been thus treated. This is one of the stronger 
evidences for sustaining the contention that the water- 
proofing value of the heavy tar oils has a claim to con- 
sideration. 

It should be understood that petroleum oils have 
practically no antiseptic qualities. 


The standard specification for coal tar creosote as 
given jointly by Hermann von Schrenk, E. B. Fulk and 
A. L. Kammerer, in behalf of the American Railway 
Engineering & Maintenance of Way Association, is 
as follows: 

The oil shall be the best obtainable grade of coal 
tar creosote, which must be a pure product of coal tar 
distillation and must be free from admixture of oils 
and other tars or substances foreign to pure coal tar. 
It must be completely liquid at 38 degrees centigrade 
and must be free from suspended matter. The specific 
gravity of the oil at 38 degrees centigrade must be at 
least 1.03. When distilled according to the standard 
method—that is, using an eight ounce retort, asbestos 
covered, with standard thermometer, bulb one-half inch 
above the surface of the oil—the creosote, calculated 
on the basis of the dry oil, will give no distillate below 
200 degrees centigrade, not more than 5 percent below 
210 degrees centigrade, nor more than 25 percent below 
235 degrees centigrade, and the residue above 355 de- 
grees centigrade, if it exceed 5 percent in quantity, 
must be soft. The oil will not contain more than 3 
percent water. 





RAILROAD EUCALYPTUS PLANTATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FOR A FUTURE TIMBER SUPPLY. 


Published statements in recent time have appeared 
concerning the plantation by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Company, in southern California, of 
experimental timber growth, with the object of securing 
a future supply of cross ties and other timber for that 
system. The following comprehensive and detailed state- 
ment is interesting as showing how this great railway 
corporation is endeavoring to forestall the future 
searcity and high cost of ties by growing its own 
timber. 

Eucalyptus has been chosen for the purpose deter- 
mined on because of its rapid growth, the enduring 
quality of the wood and its adaptability as tie ma- 
terial—and to other constructive uses. 

The plantation is situated in San Diego county, 
California, and consists of 10,000 acres. The enter- 
prise is under the direction of E. O. Faulkner, super- 
intendent of ties and timber for the Santa Fe system. 
The land is known as the San Dieguito ranch, and lies 
five miles from the Pacific ocean. It formerly was 
used for the raising of cattle and is in much impov- 
erished condition. M. H. Crawford, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the plantation, is rapidly 
planting and transforming the estate to the use in- 
tended, and if all Mr. Faulkner’s plans shall be car- 


ried out it will become one of the show places of 
southern California. Besides planting eucalyptus 
trees on the hills and hillsides, a valley of about 
3,000 acres is to be converted into an experimental 
farm for the growth of alfalfa, and a bench along the 
main road will be planted with flowering plants 
brought from semitropical lands beyond the seas. 
The purpose is to make the valley land, and indeed 
the entire tract, an object lesson for the benefit of 
the farmers in the region. 

The Santa Fe system uses 3,000,000 new ties each 
year. In the full maturity of eighteen years, it is 
estimated, the eucalyptus trees to be planted on 
the San Dieguito ranch will produce about 7,000,000 
ties a year, or an annual surplus above present needs 
of 4,000,000. This, it is concluded, will meet any 
probable growth of the system. Should the supply 
ever be unequal to the demand, the company con- 
ceives it feasible to buy more land and thereby en- 
large the plantation of trees. 

The plants are propagated from the seed and when 
6 to 8 inches in growth are set in rows 6 by 8 feet apart. 
The trees are given a little water at the start, and 
after having attained a good rooting are left to grow 
without further watering. Though the rainfall is 


slight in that region it is sufficient for the nourish- 
ment of the eucalyptus trees. 

At the end of. five years Mr. Crawford expects to 
cut out every alternate row for fence posts, leaving 
the rows 8 by 12 feet apart. At the end of an eighteen- 
year period ties, piles and bridge timbers will be cut, 
and new sprouts will immediately spring from the 
stumps. A few hundred acres were set out last year, 
and each year the plantation will be increased in 
like proportion. 

Underneath the surface of the tract, at a depth of 
fifty feet, is a large deposit of living water, from 
which Delmar, a seaside resort town five miles distant, 
obtains a supply for domestic and municipal uses. This 
water supply is furnished by contract with the Santa 
Fe railway, the ranch also receiving 50,000 gallons 
daily. While the natural supply of moisture from the 
earth and the heavy dews is sufficient for the growth 
of the timber, Mr. Crawford will carry out an irriga- 
tion scheme on the hills, planting thereon several 
varieties of the eucalyptus and other species of trees. 
The purpose of this special undertaking will not be 
for direct profit to the company, but rather to serve 
as examples for the general information of farmers in 
that region. 





AN EXAMPLE OF APPARENT SUCCESS IN PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


Perhaps as practical a forestry enterprise as was 
ever undertaken and carried forward in this country 
is that by Austin Cary, for a large lumber and paper 
company of New England.* 

The spruce bearing portion of the Androscoggin 
basin, within which the tract is situated, includes its 
upper half, extending from the White mountains, in 
New Hampshire, easterly across the Rangeley lake 
region in Maine, and northwest to the Canadian line. 
Its topography is uneven to roughness in some places, 
with numerous mountains rising 3,000 feet above sea 
level. The main streams are drivable, but the steep- 
ness of some of the streams makes this operation 
difficult. Much of the region is too rough for bare 
ground logging. As a rule snow comes about De- 
cember 1, and is three to four feet deep until the first 
of March. 

Red and white spruce are distributed over the 
region and attain a fine growth. The higher altitudes 
are covered with almost pure forests of spruce, the 
swamps and flats being largely timbered with spruce 
and fir, while the slopes and ridges bear varying 
stands of spruce, fir, birch, maple and beech. Through- 
out the region there is abundant reproduction. Cut- 
over mountain sides, if they remain unburned, soon 
become densely clothed with spruce and fir, and else- 
where reproduction, as a general thing, is the rule. 

The lands are chiefly valuable for the spruce timber 
standing on them. In 1898 the company owned 300,- 
000 acres in the region, and its annual cut—in part, 
however, from: other holdings—has equaled 70,000,000 
board feet. Part was cut into lumber and the residue 
converted into paper pulp. From Berlin Falls, N. H., 
the highest point on the Androscoggin river reached 
by railroad, operations of the company were scat- 
tered through the woods of the region to the sources 
of the river, 100 miles away. 

In an established lumber business of this kind 
naturally forestry would be considered, if at all, as a 
secondary feature. The men doing the woods work 
were of the usual lumberman type, in whom no radical 
change could be immediately expected. The foreman 
from the viewpoint of an efficient logging boss was 
a strong man, and his aids were well trained to their 
work. But in respect to forestry as an ideality and a 
science their indurated ideas and methods of practice 
were really a drawback. They were suspicious of 
new ideas and despised small things such as are neces- 
sary to prosecuting a forestry scheme. Thus it be- 
came obvious that to carry out a scheme of systematic 
forestry was nearly impossible, and that all that 
could be done was to strike for one or two things at 
a time and work them out as far as possible. Despite 
such hindrances Mr. Cary in his report to the Forest 





* Probably the Berlin Mills Company, of Portland, Me. 


Service claims that the following results were reached: 

1. Increased economy in utilizing the timber stand- 
ing on the estate. 

2. A system of cutting adapted to the land, the 
timber and the business organization, and at the same 
time directed toward the promotion of future growth. 

3. The heading off of a big insect depredation. 

4. The devising of a map system, in large measure 
carried out, which renders it possible to handle a 
large timber land property with far more economy 
and effect than otherwise could be done. 

The company had protected the forest from fire be- 
fore the forestry scheme had been undertaken. 

The forester was at once impressed with the waste 
that had accompanied logging operations. This waste 
consisted of high stumps, large tops left in the woods, 
the use of the ax instead of the saw in cutting, trees 
cut and left in the woods, dead or down trees left 
without utilization, and merchantable logs used for 
skidways, roads and camps. 

To prevent these wastes regular, frequent and thor- 
ough inspection was determined on. Printed instruc- 
tions were issued to foremen covering the causes of 
waste indicated, and in the matter of contracts pro- 
visions about the prevention of waste were incor- 
porated in such instruments. Usually in such eases 
it was specified that trees should be cut at the swell 
of the roots, or a specified hight from the ground, 
and that when there was deep snow it should be 
shoveled from the base of the tree or that the tree 
should not be cut until the snow should have settled 
sufficiently to be cut as specified. It was stipulated 
that the saw should be used, instead of the ax; that 
the lodged trees and merchantable timber used in 
skidways and elsewhere should finally be used for 
lumber or pulp. Windfalls were carefully picked up. 
A thoroughly posted man went over the ground every 
two or three weeks during the logging season, who 
explained requirements, settled doubtful points and 
kept things in line with the general scheme. 

The following table shows results of the plan as 
carried out under the direction of the forester: 


lieved to have been 1,000,000 in 15,600,000 board feet, 
which would represent a value of $25,000. 

The company determined to cut clean where the fire 
risk was great, especially on lands bordering railroads. 
On lands where logging was very expensive a like 
course was pursued. Other tracts not seriously 
jeopardized by fire, and where drivable streams and 
the lay of the land rendered logging comparatively 
cheap, it was determined to cut more lightly with the 
view to a second crop. 

The logging camps over which the forester had 
oversight numbered ten, the output having been 20,- 
000,000 feet a year. These operations were scattered 
so that to visit them all required traveling 150 miles. 
Within this area conservative cutting was the de- 
clared rule. The general plan followed as nearly as 
it can be indicated on paper was as follows: 

The mountains and ridge tops were stripped of their 
softwoods because of the risk of such growths from 
wind. The same was done in distant corners and on 
very rough ground, where operations involved un- 
usual expense. In mixed stands the softwoods below 
an approximate diameter of 12 inches were left stand- 
ing. This ordinarily amounted to 2,000 feet an acre. 
Bunches of timber chiefly composed of young growth, 
with no dead or down timber, were left intact. Spruce 
growth on the lower ground presented the hardest 
problem. If large and in dense stand there was no 
doubt that it must be cut clean. On the other hand, 
smaller and shorter stuff, well rooted, could be thinned 
out to any extent desired. In the medium stands, 
however, nice judgment was necessary as well as a 
knowledge of local conditions. To prevent windthrow 
strong strips and bunches were left when from every 
other point of view it was desirable that the timber 
should be cut. 

Wind nearly everywhere was the great limiting 
and controlling factor. Spruce is a shallow rooted 
tree and liable to be blown down. The Androscoggin 
country is much liable to such loss. Virgin stands 
on mountain and ridge tops are frequently blown 
down, so that in such places there is no safety for 





TABLE I—WASTE IN LOGGING. 


Stumps ~ Logs cut Poles 








Total cut and tops. and left. left. 
Camp No.— Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. 
enh be.be nerd S's ced 2,000,00 oeene 1,000 100 
Di vccsshetieeevebs 2,400,000 11,600 2,300 1,400 
OS ameckeidvesncd tae 3,400,000 35,00) 5,400 6,000 
Berd Cute adevepene 3,400,000 1,400 1,900 ’ 
DB wisn 5H 0,6 cd maces 6 2,500,000 30,500 2,200 5,500 
PETE Oe oe 1,900, 3,00 3 
Total). cvvsves 15,600,000 81,500 12,900 15,300 


It will be seen that the total loss and waste in a 
cut of 15,600,000 feet was 250,000 feet, or 1.47 per- 
cent. The gross gain from the inspection system 
alone, without reference to any written orders, is be- 


Lodged Standing Down and up- Sure to Total P’c’tage 
trees. dry timber. rooted trees. blow down. waste. of cut. 

















Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. 
osen.t 500 6,300 4,200 12,100 0.6 
200. 6,500 10,000 7,500 39,500 1.7 
6,000 8,500 27,000 17,100 100,000 3.0 
1,100 1,000 10,600 4,000 22,000 0.7 
2,000 4,200 10,300 6,000 60,700 2.3 
1,200 3,000 4,600 2,800 15,000 0.8 
10,500 18,700 68,800 41,000 249,300 1.5 





thinned timber. 
A system having been decided on the forester 

turned his attention to the work of getting the» tim- 

ber from the forest with as little injury as possible 














to the remaining stand. (The forester here described 
the method of logging in the Androscoggin country, 
which seems rather primitive as compared to the 
method pursued in the great camps of the lake region, 
in the south and on the Pacific coast.) Conservative 
logging, he says, ‘to be cheap and practical had to be 
largely stripwise. That is, groups and lines of big 
trees were taken out together with a large share of 
the undersized timber that stood among them. Be- 
tween these belts strips, mainly of undersized trees, 
were left. No sound dead trees were allowed to stand 
and all deadfalls were removed. 

An important auxiliary to the work was the fore- 
man. It was difficult work to convert the older men 
to the forestry idea or method. The adage ‘‘It is 
hard to teach old dogs new tricks’’ well applied to 
the long time foreman. They looked on the forester 
as an inexperienced ‘‘butter in’’ with a new fangled 
scheme that was foreign to practical lumbering. But 
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the forester went forward with his inspection, backed 
by the authority of the owners, and gradually brought 


*the head foremen into line. ‘The forester went over 


the work regularly and thoroughly, taking note of 
every item of waste, watching for stuff likely to be 
blown down, showing the man on the spot just where 
his work failed to come up to the ideal, and leaving 
in the camp a written report, a duplicate of which was 
sent to the company’s office. The influence of this 
discipline was surprisingly quick and effective. 

Marking trees to be cut was included in the forestry 
scheme, though when the foremen became conversant 
with what was wanted in the selection it was not 
necessary always to mark the trees. Skill in felling 
so as not to injure the young growth was also ineul- 
cated and put in practice. 

Contracts for logging were drawn up so as to cover 
all the rules that have been laid down in the fore- 
going observations, with other particulars besides. 


These the contractors were required to sign and a 
surveillance of their work by the forester was a check 
torany attempted or careless departure from the rules. 

It was found that a kind of beetle that worked un- 
der the bark was destroying much spruce timber in a 
considerable section north of the Rangely lakes. This 
ravage was checked by cutting and floating out the 
dead timber, which saved the logs and killed the 
beetles. By this means timber to the value of $100,- 
000 was saved and the destruction so checked that 
not much damage is expected to occur for many 
years. : 

The map made by the forester was considered a 
benefit in the location of annual cuts for many years 
ahead; the location of roads; information about tracts 
of timber; working knowledge of the territory so that 
stockholders could obtain an adequate knowledge of 
the property in detail, and in other useful particu- 
lars the map is expected to be of much value. 





STANDING TIMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCT OF NEW YORK. 


Estimates of standing timber in a district, a state or 
the country are always interesting, and so we are glad 
to receive from William F. Fox, superintendent of the 
state forests of New York, a more detailed estimate 
than hitherto made public as to the standing timber in 
that state. In a recent issue we used his estimate of 
46,060,000,000 feet as the basis for a brief discussion 
of timber estimates generally. In acknowledgment 
thereof Mr. Fox writes the editor as follows: 


Many thanks for your kindly words of commendation in 
connection with the article on the amount of standing tim- 
ber in this state as published in the last number of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It occurred to me that you might 
be pleased to see a more detailed statement, one showing 
the estimate by species, a copy of which I enclose. I en- 
close another statement showing the forest output in this 
state in 1906. New York now has a forest product of over 
1,250,000,000 feet annually, and when I journey through 
this state outside the Adirondacks and the Catskills I am 
surprised at the extent of wootlland area I see from the car 
windows extending along nearly tbe whole length of the 
Hudson river and the Erie railway. In traveling through 
the farming districts of central New York the area of wood 
lots observed is surprisingly large, and I am fully satisfied 
that I did not overestimate the amount of standing timber 
in this state. 


We have heretofore published the statement of the 
output by species in New York for 1906, but it is well 
to reprint it in connection with Mr. Fox’s estimate of 
the standing timber: 

Standing timber, Lumber product, 
1907 1906 


NE rorcta a since «°s:starnrectiens 5,075,000,000 210,122,859 
MI ola ioty's «id -ctaus abe 1,285,000,000 208,848,078 
NN ool oiak ko aieieia. dee Steere 675,000,000 111,950,021 
a aX. d10-¢. kan ee ee xe ere 
SN ales ahaa eames eae NS ea ee 
DOR §..35seuandea-0eee er. | pede eae 
eee nee 16,650,000,000 60,565,786 
MINT Go or oies Gace nantes emcee coneed 10,300,000,000 50,142,076 
NG or eee ee 6,000,000,000 39,737,497 


Ee Pr re 2,000,000,000 22,696,469 
| GEESE RS treed oye gene 1,500,000,000 24,115,818 
NS ae 600,000,000 28,849,630 
EY Bleek sists th eirwsactae de ant yess 400,000,000 19,855,388 
NIN Soc 64 tos <aha Ser sheik 6S nyeterss 350,000,000 15,585,058 
DOD, a cep sensceenlincess~ Beate aes 9,944,085 
BAIBCOUIAMOOUB ..ccccccccce 600,000,000 8,536,458 


The above table gives the product of lumber only, in 
addition to which there was an output of 516,778 cords 
of pulpwood, equivalent to 28%,711,122 feet, board meas- 
ure. Round hardwoods were produced in the quantity of 
261,566 cords, equivalent to 143,599,734 feet, and of 
round softwoods 32,695 cords, equivalent to 17,949,555 
feet, making a grand total of forest products, reduced 
to feet, exeluding shingles and lath, of 1,256,209,634 
feet. The output of shingles was 60,421,000 and of lath 
90,115,000. The pulpwood was composed of about 80 
percent of spruce, 10 percent of balsam, 5 percent of 
aspin poplar and the remainder of hemlock, basswood 
and other species in small quantities. The item of 
round hardwoods represents wood and small logs bought 
by the cord and used in the manufacture of excelsior, 
veneering, wood acid ete., while the round softwoods 
represent the material used for heading, staves ete. 

We have been led away from the point of issue, the 
quantity of standing timber in New York state. It will 
be observed that in Mr. Fox’s estimate more than three- 
fourths is made up of hardwoods, with maple leading, 
followed by birch, beech, chestnut, oak ete. Contrast- 
ing the standing timber estimates with the cut we find 
that, so far as sawed lumber is concerned, the cut was 
lightest in the woods which are most abundant. Thus, 
the output of maple was but 1/275 of the stand, while 
that of spruce was about 1/24 and of hemlock and pine 
about 1/6. Such a comparison is an easy way of find- 
ing fault with estimates and is not at all conclusive; 


and yet it legitimately suggests that probably Mr. Fox 
has underestimated the standing timber in these soft- 
wood species, especially hemlock and pine, as almost 
every one does who ventures into this difficult field. 

Since the pine and hemlock products have been main- 
tained for many years at a respectable point, even 
though declining, they are not likely to be snuffed out 
all of a sudden six years from now if the present product 
should continue. 

The comparison between spruce timber and the prod- 
ucts therefrom indicates an estimate more nearly up to 
the mark, and yet even there we find a total product of 
lumber and pulpwood for 1906 of about 437,000,000 
feet, or 8.6 percent of the stumpage, equivalent to a cut 
for 11% years. Mr. Fox’s report on the lumber product 
of the state is undoubtedly accurate so far as reports to 
him go and certainly can not be in excess of thé facts, 
but the figures he gives for standing timber are avowed- 
ly only estimates, though compiled after a long study 
and a wide acquaintance with the subject. With all due 
respect to his experience and special knowledge, and 
judging just by the looks of things, we believe that 
within eight or ten years as much pine will have been 
cut as he now has standing and that at that date there 
will be enough in sight to carry the industry on for some 
indefinite term of years. 

What Mr. Fox has to say about the extent of the 
woodland areas outside of the mountain districts is 
significant not only of conditions in New York but in 
other states as well. Any state which is composed of 
natural forest lands reproduces trees with wonderful 
rapidity when it has a chance to do so, and in New 
York there is the opportunity; for the value of timber 
to the small land owner is appreciated and fires are not 
allowed to work devastation. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION’S PINE INSPECTION RULES TO STAND, SUBJECT TO REVISION. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will remember 
the conference in Philadelphia on September 6 last, 
between the wholesalers of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New York, on the one hand, and the yellow pine manu- 
facturers of Georgia and Florida on the other, concern- 
ing longleaf pine inspection in the northeastern market. 
The motive of the conférence was the alleged practice 
that had grown up in the course of trade to allow a 
percentage of shortleaf and loblolly pine to be included 
in shipments that were billed as longleaf pine. The 
northeastern dealers wished a more definite understand- 
ing that would check the tendency to put in too much 
shortleaf pine with longleaf shipments. The vote of 
the southern delegates was not conclusive or satisfac- 
tory, the details of which will not be entered into here, 
because that is not the purpose of this writing. Suffice 
it to say that the matter did not then reach a satisfac- 
tory settlement or solution and it still remains more or 
less an open question. 

On January 14, 1908, at the regular meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association at Jacksonville, 
Flia., the report of a committee on inspection was 
adopted. The committee consisted of the following well 
known and leading manufacturers and members of the 
association, namely: H. H. Tift, chairman; J. B. Con- 
rad, A. G. Cummer, C. E. Melton, William B. Stillwell, 
H. M. Graham and J. L. Phillips. 


The report was in the form of a draft of a preamble 
and resolutions, which were adopted, as follows: 


Your committee begs to report that after making a thor- 
ough investigation it finds that no changes in the interstate 
rules of 1905 are desirable or practicable at this time, and 
therefore report and recommend the passage of the following 
preamble and resolutions: 

WHEREAS, It has been brought to the attention of the 
association that the West resolution passed at the meeting 
in Jacksonville October 29, 1907, has been misgonstrued and 
is being applied as an approval and ratification of the Craig 
resolution, claimed to have passed at the Philadelphia con- 
ference, and is thereby working to the detriment of the man- 
ufacturers and the trade in general; and 

WHEREAS, This association does not believe any change 
whatever should now be made in the interstate rules of 
1905, and is not prepared to at this time suggest any 
desirable or practicable changes therein; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the West resolution passed at the meeting 
in Jacksonville on October 29, 1907, be and the same is 
hereby rescinded. 

Resolved, further, That the interstate rules of 1905 as 
they stand and were construed and applied prior to the 
Philadelphia conference without any change whatever be and 
are hereby reaffirmed. . 

Resolved, further, That the committee of seven appointed 
at the last meeting in Tifton be continued for the purpose 
of studying the matter of southern pine inspection in all its 
detail, and to receive and consider suggestions from the 
members of this and other associations, with a view to 
reporting further when called upon in the future. 

Resolwed, further, That this association holds itself in 
readiness to meet in conference as to matters of inspection 
of southern pine when requested, with time, place and con- 


ditions for said conference mutually agreed upon by a 
majority of the associations represented at the conference 
in Savannah, Ga., December 9 and 10, 1904. . 

A resolution introduced by J. L. Phillips was adopted, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That this association does not approve or ratify 
the Craig resolution claimed to have passed at the Phila- 
delphia conference September, 1907. 

Thus it seems that the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Asso- 
ciation has placed its membership squarély on record 
in favor of the maintenance of the inspection rules as 
in force before the Philadelphia conference of last Sep- 
tember, while at the same time it favors the continuance 
of the committee of seven, appointed at the previous 
meeting at Tifton, Ga., for the purpose of studying 
southern pine inspection in all its details, and to receive 
suggestions from members of its own and other asso- 
ciations, with a view of reporting progress at future 
meetings. The association also agrees to hold confer- 
ences concerning southern pine inspection when a ma- 
jority of the association shall determine on such action. 
Thus it seems that the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Asso- 
ciation still considers inspection an open question, but 
proposes to stand by the rules as now in force until 
something new and feasible in the interests of its mem- 
bership shall have been thrashed out so as to make 
revision desirable. 





TERMS OF SALE 


Lumbermen of the Pacific northwest are making a 
special effort to secure the general acceptance of the 
terms of sale which have been adopted not only for 
Coast business but generally throughout the country, 
namely, net cash sixty days from date of shipment, 
or 1 percent discount from the net of a bill after 
deducting estimated or actual freight if paid *within 
thirty days, and 2 percent if paid within fifteen days 
from date of shipment. They are making a feature 
in this effort of an appeal to the sense of justice of 
their customers wherever situated and to good business 
usage. 

The situation is a difficult one with the Pacific coast 
shippers and should appeal to their eastern customers. 
Until the ear shortage and freight blockades which 
began more than a year ago, the western banks made 
advances on shipments to the east to be taken up 
when collections were made. This was as satisfactory to 
the banks as to their customers when shipments went 


through without extended delays. Ordinarily it meant 
not over sixty or ninety days, but when the car short- 
age put in its appearance, and later the embargoes and 
the general inability of the railroads to forward ship- 
ments with anything like reasonable dispatch, this 
period was much extended. Seldom did a shipment 
go through in ninety days and more often the delay 
was extended to four or five months, sometimes to 
six months and sometimes to a year. Under such 
conditions the banks had to change their policy, and 
ever since that difficulty became acute have been loan- 
ing money on shipments on definite times only—sixty 
or ninety days as the case may be—the banks saying 
to their customers, ‘‘We can not have so much of 
our money out indefinitely, and we must have it back 
in a definite time whether or not you secure payments 
for your shipments.’’ ; 
This situation was brought about by the fact that 
many eastern buyers had gotten into the habit of re- 


mitting only after receipt of cars. This practice has 
been continued to a quite general extent, with the re- 
sult that very little lumber is settled for within the 
banks’ term of credit, ignoring the.standard terms oi 
sale. Pacific coast shippers, therefore, found them- 
selves not only carrying the usual burden of financing 
the logging and manufacturing, of carrying stock on 
hand, and of carrying their customers for the usual! 
term, but their burden being extended anywhere from 
three to six months. It is a load which is carried 
by no other lumbermen in the country. It is due, of 
course, in part to the long average distance of ship- 
ments; but, nevertheless, constitutes a burden which 
will be practically impossible tor the western ship- 
pers to endure. They must have relief. They offer 
2 percent for cash in fifteen days from date of ship- 
ment, 1 percent for remittance in thirty days and de- 
mand the face of the invoice in sixty days, at which 
time the invoice becomes due and after which interest 
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acerues. They do not ask, in case of nonreceipt of 
lumber when the day of payment comes, that the 
rights of consignee or buyer as to rectification of 
grades shall be abandoned. Neither do they always 
demand payment in full, the general practice bein to 
allow 10 percent of the net of the bill after freight is 
deducted to be held as a margin to cover contin- 
gencies. 
Buyers of eastern coast products may inquire why 
they should be interested in these personal problems 
which confront the seller. They are interested in 
this way: that if the west coast shippers can not secure 
the adoption of these terms, whose reasonableness is 
recognized by the trade in general, they will have to 
refuse the orders of those who decline to live up to the 


terms and let them do their own buying and financing. 
This would mean that the buyer of west coast products 
who declines to accept the terms of sale must lose the 
services of his friends on the coast with whose methods 
he is acquainted and must hunt new connections. He 
must in many cases buy his lumber or shingles of the 
small millman, paying for them in advance in whole or 
in part and become responsible for the delivery. It 
will mean, so far as these buyers are concerned, a re- 
adjustment of business relations which can not in the 
long run be satisfactory. Jobbers at central points 
handling Pacific coast products realize the necessities 
of the case and are prepared to codperate with the Pa- 
cific coast shippers to bring about a more general ac- 
ceptance of the terms of sale. 


35 


Most active, perhaps, in the promotion of better 
methods are the wholesalers, but the millmen as a class 
are as vitally interested. Whether it be the whole- 
saler or the commission man, the wholesaler without 
mill or the manufacturer who does his own wholesaling, 
the financial problem is the same. If business can not 
be conducted on such terms that the banks can render 
their usual assistance, then a larger capital on the part 
of the producer or handler is necessary, which in turn 
means a higher average price for the product and, in all 
probability, the cutting out of those who will not ac- 
cept the standard terms and will then be required to 
make their own deals, do their own financing, or place 
themselves at the mercy of the less experienced and re- 
sponsible shippers. 





TO AUTHORIZE COMMERCE COMMISSION TO PASS ON RATE BEFORE IT TAKES EFFECT. 


Shippers associations, individual shippers of all sorts 
and especially lumbermen who have had sad experience 
with the law as it stands are all supporting national 
legislation which has for its object so to amend the in- 
terstate commerce law as to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to suspend proposed 
changes in rates pending examination as to their reason- 
ableness. The commission itself appreciates the im- 
portance of this addition to its authority. It is a meas- 
ure which arises from no animosity toward the rail- 
roads, but is simply designed to avoid the business dis- 
turbances which result from installing a rate that is 
afterward set aside, and thus is in the interest of the 
railroads as well as of the public. No legitimate right 
or interest of the carrier will be at all affected by the 
proposed amendment. It has taken definite form in sen- 
ate bill 423, offered by Senator C. W. Fulton, of Oregon, 
as an addition to section. 6 of the interstate commerce 
act. Its text is as follows: 


Provided further, that at any time prior to the expiration 
of the notice herein required to be given of a proposed 
increase of rates, fares or charges, or of joint rates, fares 
or charges, any shipper or any number of shippers, jointly 
or severally, may file with the commission a protest in 
writing against the proposed increase in whole or in part, 
stating succinctly the grounds of his or their objections to 
the proposed change. The filing of such protest shall oper- 
ate to continue in force the then existing rate or rates, 
fare or fares, charge or charges, proposed to be changed 
and protested against as aforesaid, until the reasonableness 
of the rate or rates, fare or fares, charge or charges, pro- 
posed to be substituted, shall have been determined by the 
commission. Upon the filing of such protest, a copy thereof 
shall be mailed by the secretary of the commission to the 
earrier or carriers proposing the change, and thereafter the 
commission shall proceed to hear and determine the matter 
in all respects as it is required to do by sections 13 and 15 
of this act, in case of a complaint made because of anything 
done or omitted to be done by <7 common carrier, as pro- 
vided in said section 13; but throughout the proceeding 
the burden of proof shall be on the carrier proposing the 
change to show that the rate, fare or charge proposed to be 
substituted is just and reasonable. 


This bill has received a hearing in the senate com- 
mittee and probably will be reported on favorably at 
an early date. The commission, the public and the rail- 
roads find themselves in an almost impossible position 
under the law as it stands today. The commission has 
the power on complaint to revise rates already in effect. 
lf the commission decides the rates to be unreasonable 
they can be set aside, and so far the decisions of the 


commission have been supported by the courts. But in 
the meantime the putting intu effect of the advance rate 
disturbs business, and in case of formal complaint 
the resulting uncertainty often destroys business con- 
nections and compels a shipper, even after the rate has 
been declared unreasonable, or another rate has been 
ordered by the commission, or the old rate has been re- 
stored, to begin again to build up his disturbed trade 
relations. 

The history of the lumber trade during the last four 
years is illustrative of the needs of the situation. The 
famous vellow pine 2-cent advance case, which - was 
fought by two lumber associations in the territory east 
of the Mississippi river, led to a three year litigation 
before final decision was handed down by the Supreme 

’ Court of the United States. In the meantime values 
were more or less uncertain, trade relations were dis- 
turbed and after the case was settled there arose the 
question of refund of overcharges, which in itself was 
the cause of endless litigation. The Hepburn act was 





OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO RETAILERS. 


During the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ convention 
at Chicago this week, Secretary George W. Hotch- 
kiss, who has spent more years in close touch with 
the retail lumber trade than any other man, took 
occasion to announce a number of times that he 
wanted the members of the association to get and 
read a copy of the paper delivered by Met L. Saley 
at the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association’s 
annual meeting at Kansas City, January 29, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Brake on the Association Wheels.” 
Secretary Hotchkiss says this is the greatest ad- 
dress ever delivered from an association platform 
anywhere and at any time, and he believes that 
every retailer should read it and digest it. Secre- 
tary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and Harry Gorsuch, of the 
Southwestern .Lumbermen’s Association, concur 
with this expression of Secretary Hotchkiss’ 
opinion. 
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not in effect at the time this case was begun, but the 
situation is no better with it thun without it, for the 
commission can act only upon complaint regarding an 
established rate and not on a rate proposed to be estab- 
lished. 

The situation in the Pacific northwest is familiar to 
everyone. There a heavy advance was announced, pub 
lished and put into effect, except as to shippers who 
acted by injunction before the rate became effective. 
Those who sought after the rate was in effect to have 
it suspended by the courts were told their recourse was 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, for after a rate 
was legally in effect that body is the only authority 
which can set it aside. The result is that business is 
demoralized, the shippers who secured injunctions are 
under heavy bonds to make good to the railroads in case 
the latter win the case, the shippers do not know whether 
to make delivered prices based on the old rate or the 
new, and, though the lumbermen will probably win, their 
victory will have been at a great cost in money, in an- 
noyance and loss of trade. The old rate has been in 
effect for many years and the railroads could well have 
afforded to maintain it for a few months longer with 
advantage to their current revenues, and the outcome 
would have been the same whether the hearing of a com- 
plaint was before or after the initiation of the new rate. 

The current advances in yellow pine rates to Colorado 
common points constitute another instance of the same 
sort. So manifestly in the interest of equity and good 
business sense is this proposed amendment to the in- 
terstate commerce law that there have been found no 
shippers, no matter how close their relations to the rail- 
roads and their sympathy with them, to oppose it and 
the railroads themselves do not make open opposition to 
it. It is hardly conceivable that they could seek to de- 
feat it except on the ground that it is another inter- 
ference with their former methods of rate making. 

This bill, or one to the same effect, should by all 
means be passed, and every business man, and especially 
every lumberman, should interest himself in furthering 
its adoption. Senators and representatives should be in- 
formed by their consiituents that this is a measure to 
which there is no reasonable objection, but in favor of 
which is every principle of equity and good business 
sense. It is a measure that is needed and should be put 
upon the statute books as soon as possible. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


THE classification committees never sleep—the rates 
go up while you wait. 


WHILE general traffic on the great lakes in 1907 made 
a remarkable increase, that in lumber showed something 
of a decrease. Lumber shipments by water for the 
season amounted to 1,380,284,000 feet, compared to 
1,807,570,000 in 1906, or a decrease of 427,286,000 feet. 
This falling off is partly attributed to the decline of 
production tributary to lake shipments; but probably a 
percentage of the shrinkage can be charged to the decline 
of demand late in the season of last year. 


OHIO burglars may now enjoin people from locking 
their safes because the lock is a combination in re- 
straint of trade. 


THE Cape Colony is said to be a good market for 
galvanized iron, cement, paints, and other building 
materials. 


THE effect of lower prices of lumber has stimulated 
building at one point at least. A dispatch to a Little 
Rock newspaper states that in Fort Smith, Ark., an 
average drop of $7 a thousand has occurred in lumber 
prices, causing a great stimulation of residence building. 
For several weeks every lumber yard in that city has 
been snowed under with plans and estimates for cot- 
tages, and the loan companies have under consideration 
numerous applications for funds in aid of home build- 
ing. In one recently platted addition 600 lots were sold 
within a week, and fifteen to twenty cottages are going 
up on the plat. 


THERE is little profit in selling low priced lumber 
now to buy high priced, stumpage later. 


AN EMPLOYMENT agent at Crookston, Minn., says 
the demand for men in the logging camps is as great 
this winter as it was in the season of 1906-7. The lum- 
berjacks are not responding, however, to the extent of 
demand. They object to the wages paid. Having got 
used to $35 and $40 a month paid a year ago they 
refuse to work for $20 to $30, preferring to loaf or 


seek other employment. They may submit to the in- 
evitable next season; or will the race of lumberjacks 
die out? 


OWING to a new tariff American shoes, roll top 
desks, office furniture and buggies, it is said, may be 
imported into Paraguay at an advantage. 


NEW YORK’S forest commissioner, James S. Whip- 
ple, in a late speech before a joint session of the leg- 
islature at Albany, stated that in that state there was 
41,000,000,000 feet of standing merchantable timber on 
public and private lands, farm lots and all. Last year 
there was cut from these woodlands 1,500,000,000 feet, 
board measure. In order to preserve and perpetuate the 
forest the state should acquire 1,000,000 acres more of 
forested land in the Adirondack region and the Catskill 
sections and forests must be planted. Every one who 
has nontillable land should be induced to plant trees, 
and plants for that purpose should be furnished by the 
state at cost. He argued strongly for tree planting and 
forest perpetuation as a means of meeting the future 
demand for pulp wood as well as lumber. 





SEND SOMETHING LIKE THIS TO 
YOUR REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS. 


The Fulton bill, Senate 423, to amend 
the interstate commerce law so as to au- 
thorize the Commission to review proposed 
rates before they take effect, is supported 
by shipping interests generally as just and 
necessary. It cannot harm carriers and 
will prevent disturbance of business and 
costly litigation. We urge its passage as a 
wise, conservative and economically sound 


measure. ‘ 











IN IOWA within the last year or two yellow pine 
has made great strides in demand, This is especially 
noted in the old white pine manufacturing towns along 
the Mississippi river and in the southeastern part of 
the state. Decline in the northern pine mill business 
in the river towns is the cause. As white pine re- 
cedes southern pine fills up the gap. Thus it will be 
all over the north from now forward. Herein is the 
bright prospect for southern pine. Hold fast to your 
stumpage, messieurs, and you will win out in the next 
boom. 


JUDGING by the way the iron and steel plants 
are starting up in Ohio, giving renewed employment 
to thousands of men, the manufacturers of that state 
believe that the end of the world is not yet. In fact 
the entire country is determined to continue doing 
business if Wall street does sulk in its tents. There 
are many millions of people west of the Alleghany 
range who must work and do business to live if the 
predatory speculators of the metropolis can not find 
lambs to fleece. The rail mills around Chicago are 
also resuming operations after making repairs for the 
season’s run, and Mr. Gary himself takes a cheerful 
view of the situation. The industrial clouds are break- 


ing. 


THE retail dealers of the middle west and farther 
west are somewhat loaded up with lumber bought at 
prepanic prices. If they could throw off that load 
they probably would be willing to shade their present 
selling figures in order to stimulate buying. They are 
in something of a predicament. If they were sure 
of replacing their old stock with new at present prices 
they might be willing to cut to their customers. But 
they know not the hour when higher wholesale prices 
cometh. 

AS A condensed, pertinent and clearly stated treat- 
ment of a number of vital economic and trade ques- 
tions President Jones’ address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association was a 
model worthy of imitation. He has the faculty of 
hitting the nail squarely on the head at the first blow. 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAIN RESERVE. 


Citizens of the eastern states should be bestirring them- 
selves if they wish to see accomplished a piece of legis- 
lation which will mean very much to the welfare of. New 
England. It is the establishment of the White Mountain 
forest reserve. ‘ 

New England is a natural timber section in which 
trees grow like magic if they but be given a chance. 
Keeping out fire and using a little care in thinning the 
forests perpetuate them endlessly, but this care is not 
often exercised. Some public spirited and far seeing 
men in New England have adopted forest preservative 
methods in conducting their logging operations, but for 
the most part the results are merely such as come by 
chance. 

For the perpetuation of the timber supply, to assure 
the maintenance of stream flow and as an object lesson 
to individual timber land owners, the proposed forest 
reserve in New Hampshire will be worth many times its 
cost in dollars. But the argument for the reserve does 
not end with the perpetuation of the timber supply and 
the water supply, important as these are. It makes an 
appeal to the esthetic, and also to that great New 


Hampshire industry, the summer resort business. The 
beauty spots of New England are being defaced, and 
the White mountain regions bid fair to lose the stream 
of gold flowing into the pockets of their citizens, as will 
be stopped the steady and perpetual flow of water from 
the springs through the brooks and streams of that beau- 
tiful section. 

People do not preferably go to a stump land section 
to spend their vacations, and Mount Washington and 
other peaks of the Presidential range, the famous 
‘*Notch,’’ and the lakes of that still beautiful region, 
are likely to be deserted if present tendencies have their 
logical effect. 

The proposed reserve will not mean that the forest 
wealth contained in it will be withdrawn from the use 
of the people, nor that that section will be closed to 
the seeker after health and pleasure. On the contrary, 
its timber wealth will be conserved and increased for 
the continued benefit of the people. The lumberman will 
be able to buy adult timber and carry on logging opera- 
tions under the guidance of the national Forest Service; 
but the forest cover will be preserved, the woods will 


still’ be green and beautiful, and the mountain slopes 
will be screened and protected, instead of being laid 
bare to the devastations of sun and frost and flood. 

As a reserve for those seeking recreation, the attrac- 
tions of the region will be greatly enhanced. Now, for 
the most part, they are made to serve private ends, but 
with the government in control they will be open to all 
the people, and the numbers of visitors who will spend 
their vacation weeks and dollars there will be vastly in- 
creased. 

But if these desirable results are to be secured the 
pending bill must be given active support. There are 
interests hostile to its passage and the speaker of the 
house has shown himself no friend to it; but Congress 
will yield and the speaker will yield if the people express 
their minds. Every citizen of New Hampshire and of 
the other New England states, and every man who loves 
the woods and appreciates the value of such a heritage 
for the generations yet to come, should make it his per- 
sonal business to see that by no lapse of interest on the 
part of his representatives in Congress this bill shall 
again fail. 





IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING SUPPLEMENT OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT BUREAU. 


Some of the most interesting railroad news that has 
appeared in several months is found in the latest supple- 
ment of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, issued 
February 4, and which will go into effect, it is announced, 
on March 15 next. Details as to the contents of this 
supplement, which supersedes certain previous supple- 
ments to eastbound tariff No. 2-D, which took effect 
February 14, 1907, will be found in another department. 

Before referring to the rate changes it may be said 
that this supplement proposes to install the proposed 
higher charge for carriage at the risk of the railroads, 
and make the published rates apply only to goods car- 
ried at the owner’s risk. This scheme has been defeated 
as a separate proposition. Four years ago the eastern 
roads attempted to establish similar rules in the official 
classification, covering all freight shipped at class rates; 
but the shippers took the matter before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the scheme has been held in 
suspense pending a decision by the commission on a 
new uniform bill of lading which was drafted by a 
joint committee representing the shippers and the rail- 
roads. 
The plan in the official classification was to force the 
shipper to sign a copy of the bill of lading, which 
bound him to accept as a contract with the railroad the 
conditions named regarding loss or damage, as well as 
other conditions in the rules—but the plan would not 
work. The transcontinental roads have the same scheme, 
but have adopted a new method of putting it into effect. 
They do not print their new rule in any classification, 
and it will not apply on freight shipped at class rates; 
but their plan is to publish the rule in their commodity 
tariffs, which will be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which will make the rule ‘‘tariff law,’’ as 
the commission and the courts have held that a railroad 
must enforce whatever conditions it publishes in its 
tariff. 

If this scheme works out as the roads expect, when a 


shipper presents a claim for lumber burned in transit, 


or for loss or damage from any cause the claim agent 
will point to the ‘‘law’’ as shown by the published tariff 
and will make the reply that the road will be liable to 
heavy fines if it refunds any money to the shipper under 
conditions forbidden by the tariff. A clause in the 
Hepburn act makes the railroad responsible for all loss 
or damage in transit, but the proponents of this rule 
claim that the law applies only to freight carried at 
regular class rates; while a commodity rate, they assert, 
is a special reduced rate, and when the shipper accepts 
it he is bound by any special conditions named in the 
rate. And there are court decisions which seem to sup- 
port this contention. The new rule, as published in 
Supplement No. 13, is as follows: 


RULE ON LOSS AND DAMAGE, ADOPTED BY 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROADS AT TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL MEETING, ADJOURNED JANUARY 
27, AT CHICAGO. ‘ 

To go in next supplement to north and south coast tariffs, 
both east and westbound. 

Commodity rates named in this tariff are for shipments 
made subject to the following conditions: 

1. No carrier or party in possession of the property for 
which commodity rate is provided in this tariff shall be 
liable for any loss therefor, damage thereto from causes 
beyond its control, by floods, by fire, by quarantine, riots, 
strikes or stoppage of labor, or by leakage, breakage, chaf- 
ing, crushing, loss in weight, changes in weather, heat, frost, 





wet or decay, rust of metals or metallic goods, escape of 
bees, live poultry or live fish, tearing, cutting or soiling of 
fabrics or paper in bales or bundles, fermentation of liquids, 
chipping of stone or manufactures thereof, injuries of live 
animals to themselves or each other, or. to property carried 
on open cars, or for loss or damage of any kind unless 
caused by the negligence of carriers. 

2. Property not carried subject to the above provision 
will be carried at carrier’s liability, limited only as provided 
by the common law and by the laws of the United States 
and of the several states, in so far as they apply. Property 
thus carried will be charged 20 percent higher than if 
shipped subject to conditions in Section 1. 

3. When the consignor gives notice to the agent of the 
forwarding carrier that he elects not to accept the reduced 
rates and conditions, but desires a carrier’s liability service 
at the higher rate charged for that service, the carrier must 
print, write or stamp upon the shipping receipts and bills 
of lading a clause reading: 

“In consideration of the higher rate charged, the property 
herein described will be carried at the carrier’s liability, 
limited only as provided by common law and by the laws 
of the United States and of the several states, in so far as 
they apply.” 

4. When the rate named in this tariff on any article is 
conditioned upon a limited valuation as specified in this 
tariff, shipper must endorse on shipping order or bill of 
lading in terms set forth in this tariff and sign such 
endorsement as follows: 

“The agreed value of this shipment is —————. 

—, Shipper.” 

When such notation is omitted a charge of 20 percent 
additional to rates named herein on such article will be 
made. This will not apply, however, when actual value 
does not exceed the valuation named in this tariff. 





As to the question of rates, the new supplement looks 
like an effort to forward the compromise which the 
railroads, in codperation with certain western boards of 
trade and business organizations, are trying to induce 
the lumbermen to accept. There is no doubt that the 
railroads are very sick of their action in arbitrarily 
advancing the eastbound rates on lumber on November 
1 last. The matter has been taken before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with a great probability that it 
will uphold the lumbermen. According to the interstate 
commerce law a decision thus made must stand for two 
years (Sec. 15). If the roads can persuade the lum- 
bermen to withdraw their complaint and then persuade 
the commission to drop the matter on whatever pretext, 
their hands will be free and they can take any new steps 
they wish regarding rates hereafter. On the other hand, 
the lumbermen decline any compromise. They have 
spent their money and time and put up heavy bonds to 
establish the unreasonableness of the new rates and the 
reasonableness of the old. All this effort will be wasted 
if they should accept this compromise, and they would 
be likely at any time to have the fight to make all over 
again. 

The bait offered by the railroads in this new supple- 
ment, which has been published less than two weeks and 
which will not go into effect for several weeks more, is 
an attractive one, but not attractive enough, we believe, 
to cause the lumbermen to recede from their position. 

According to this new supplement sash and doors, 
including K. D. frames, moldings, columns, eave troughs, 
inside finish, pickets, picture backing, pipe material, 
pump tubing, stair work, tank material, veneering etc. 
can be shipped from Pacific coast terminals to Cincin- 
nati, Detroit and common points at 70 cents; to Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo and common points at 75 cents, and to 
New York, Boston and common points at 80 cents. These, 
rates are 10 cents below those which they superseded. 


The rate on similar stuff to Missouri river common 
points is 60 cents, a reduction of 5 cents; to Mississippi 
river common points 60 cents, a reduction of 10 cents. 
The latter rates, however, are from ‘‘North Pacific 
coast terminals and intermediate points,’’ while the 
rates to the three groups previously mentioned were 
from terminals only. In both cases, however, the mini- 
mum weight is 24,000 pounds in cars 34 feet or less in 
length, and 30,000 pounds in ears over 34 feet in length. 

A point to be especially noted is that lumber and lath 
may be shipped in mixed carloads at the rates named to 
the territory embraced in the Missouri river common 
points, the Mississippi river common points, Chicago com- 
mon points and the New York and Boston common 
points. That means that in a small car 23,900 pounds 
of lumber and 100 pounds of moldings could be shipped 
in one car at the rates named, which are practically the 
old rates on everything but fir. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth ete. are not 
included in this reduction. 

As mentioned in the news article elsewhere, the Cin- 
cinnati and Detroit common point territory is extended 
so as to cover practically the entire south between the 
Mississippi river and a line drawn from Cincinnati 
through Nashville and Birmingham to Mobile. That 
means, possibly, that with their low cost of raw material 
sash and door factories in eastern Washington, Idaho 
and Montana may be able to compete with cypress 
goods in the central south, and, further, that the distrib- 
uting field of cedar shingles may be carried far south 
of the Ohio river. 

The lumber rates are not, so far as observed, affected 
by the supplement except to New York and Boston 
common points, a territory which reaches as far west as 
Rochester. This is a rate from north Pacific coast ter- 
minals only, and from specified stations on the Canadian 
Pacific railway, covering practically the entire shipping 
district of British Columbia. These rates are 80 cents 
on shingles in straight carloads or mixed with lumber, 
cedar lumber and articles manufactured therefrom, pine 
lumber and articles manufactured therefrom, long tim- 
bers, poles, piling and lumber requiring two or more 
ears for transportation, and 70 cents on fir and other 
lumber, except cedar and pine, and articles manufac- 
tured therefrom. From intermediate points, which in- 
clude all points in Washington, Idaho and Montana, on 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, the Spokane 
Falls & Northern and some stations on the Canadian 
Pacific, the rates to New York common points are the 
same as quoted above, except that pine is given the 
70-cent rate and long timbers, poles etc. a 75-cent rate. 

Altogether this supplement is a curious and interest- 
ing production. In the above we have made some 
guesses at its purpose and the motives lying back of its 
promulgation. We may be mistaken in them, but cer- 
tainly the rates given are, as to the territory they cover, 
practically a withdrawal of the advance of November 1, 
and there are other things, like the extension of the 
Cincinnati-Detroit common point territory, which are 
absolutely new. This supplement is now being distrib- 
uted and we advise our interested readers to examine it 
carefully from beginning to end, noting particularly 
pages 6, 7 (regarding southeastern common points), 13 
(see, note 6 under sash, doors and blinds), 17 (see note 
4 under sash, doors and blinds), 20 and 21. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


A flood of inquiries and a degree of increase in orders 
are features of the general lumber trade since February 
1. They mark the beginning of spring business. In 
the interior since January 1 there has been considerable 
buying of yellow pine on the part of line yard concerns 
and other large dealers at bargain prices as a specula- 
tion, and some business in that line is still being done. 
In all the large middle western cities the brokers have 
been busy in negotiating such deals, and some sizable 
orders have been secured from the railroads, car shops 
and large manufacturers which, needing stock for the 
early season’s operations, have aimed to forestall any 
hardening of the market that may arise in the next three 
or four months by contracting for deliveries at prices 
which they are fully assured are so low as to preclude 
risk in buying on such a basis. There also has been a 
scattering trade in assorted yard stocks among retail 
dealers who have sought to even up their supplies for 
the spring «trade, especially since they have been able 
to do so at bargain prices. Altogether movement has 
been considerable in the lines indicated, and it shows 
a tendency to increase from week to week. 

Numerous inquiries received at initial points show 
that buyers are beginning to be interested in lumber, 
and that the inquirers are keeping themselves informed 
concerning stocks and prices so as to be ready to buy 
when they think that the proper time has arrived. But 
much deliberation is evident on the part of dealers and 
consumers, because they are not yet fully satisfied as to 
what is to be the trend of the market when spring opens, 
and because they are aware that there is to be no short- 
age of cars to prevent reasonably quick delivery of the 
stuff after the order shall have been given. There is 
next to no reaching ahead for supplies nor is there any 
prospect of any while prices remain low and weak and 
deliveries can be promptly made. 

The continuance of the curtailment policy should tend 
to keep stocks from greatly overburdening the market, 
so that when such demand as is to be shall get in full 
swing there should be a hardening of prices and such a 
consequent increase of interest on the part of buyers as 
to help the general wholesale market. That change for 
the better, however, is not likely to come before April, 
and possibly not until June. All will depend upon the 
size and extent of demand during the spring months. 
Indications point to a moderate rise of requirement 
from now forward, but how high it will gage is un- 
certain. The safer way for manufacturers and dealers 
is for the former to continue to limit their output and 
for the latter to buy mainly to keep up their stocks 
so that they may be ready for such trade as shall arise. 

There is to be considerable building in the smaller 
cities and towns, as the impression has gone abroad that 
material is to be cheaper and labor more abundant and 
possibly less insistent about wages than in the last few 
years. If this movement should become general it would 
result in a fair to good demand for yard stock through- 
out the season. As a general thing the rural] population 
is in good financial condition on account of the pros- 
perity of the farmers, and the merchants and manufac- 
turers in the thriving places outside the big cities are 
generally going forward with business as in former 
years, though perhaps with more caution than before 
the panic. This condition in the smaller urban centers 
and in the farming communities is an earnest of a 
fair demand for building and mill work material 
throughout the season. 


FAVORABLE TO HARDWOODS. 

Conditions in the hardwood trade apparently are rela- 
tively better than in the softwoods. In Ohio, Indiana 
and farther west the factories consuming hardwoods are 
generally in operation and are employing more capacity 
as spring approaches. The eall for hardwoods from 
these industries is becoming a marked feature of. trade. 
Poplar and quarter sawed white oak are the most urgent 
leaders in the market, mainly on account of the short 
supply of each. While there has been the improvement 
indicated in the demand, with fair prospects for future 
requirement, the mill operators in the Ohio river and the 
lower Mississippi: river valleys are disposed to pursue a 
conservative course in production, realizing that while 
general depression in finance and the industries shall 
prevail there will be danger of overloading the market 
by a too lavish cutting of lumber. They consider their 
stumpage of too much value to slaughter it and force 
the product on an unwilling market. 

Their intention, as expressed at the Cincinnati meet- 
ing, is unanimously in favor of graduating the output to 
the state of the market, and refusing to sell at prices be- 
low a living profit. This, coupled with the rising demand 
generally in evidence, is having the tendency to keep the 
market steady and uniform. Im the large markets of 
the east, while buying for the trade seems to be less than 
in the middle west, there is a determination to hold 
prices uniform for the reason that it is generally under- 
stood that production is to be limited to requirement. 

At Boston, New York and Baltimore the hardwood 
trade is reported quiet, though prices are held steady 
and evenly because so many of the mills are shut down. 
At Baltimore the export business is unsettled because 
of comparatively low prices abroad, combined with the 
increase in ocean freight rates. Some dealers have 
considerably restricted their exportations on these ac- 
counts. Inquiries are being received in that and other 
eastern markets, but orders are limited to immediate 
requirements. At Columbus, Ohio, increased demand 
from manufacturing establishments is a feature of the 
hardwood trade throughout that section. Stocks are 
being depleted and iarger orders are. expected as, re- 
sults. , bits 

Prices are firmer in most lines and shipments are 


increasing. Collections are better than they were. Poplar 


-is strong and prices of firsts and seconds range about 


$54 f. o. b. Ohio river points. Oak is stronger, the 
ruling figure being $45 for plain sawed inch firsts and 
seconds, at the Ohio river crossings. Ash is quoted at 
$38, firsts and seconds. At Toledo the hardwood situa- 
tion is showing some improvement. Plain first and sec- 
ond red oak is there priced at $43, a figure which differs 
from that quoted from Columbus. The demand for hick- 
ory is active as at other markets in Ohio, as well as 
in Indiana, on account of the operation of the vehicle 
factories. Log run is bringing $37 to $40 a thousand. 
Something is doing in hard maple at $26 for log run. 
At Buffalo, as farther east, though the hardwood trade 
is quiet prices are steady and comparatively firm. In 
Chicago the yard and carload trades are mainly with 
the numerous consuming factories of the city, most of 
which are running. Prices are a little firmer. At Cleve- 
land the tone of the hardwood market is somewhat 
improved. Oak is the predominating feature there. At 
St. Louis the hardwood market continues to show improv- 
ing features, developing in numerous inquiries and a fair 
run of orders. In northern hardwoods birch is 
reported in plentiful supply, but the demand is fair 
and a good call for the season is expected. Maple 
flooring has been quiet so far this winter, but the 
resumption of building is expected to restore tone to the 
market. .There has been a restriction of the northern 
hardwood log input this season from financial and 
weather causes, conditions counted upon to lessen the 
output of lumber and bring about a favorable reaction 
in the market. 


AN AGGRESSIVE COMPETITOR. 


The state of the supply and demand in respect to 
southern pine continues to hold the front of the stage. 
In the soft building and factory woods yellow pine is 
the key to the market the country over. Manufactur- 
ers of northern pine and hemlock, Pacific coast lumber 
and eastern spruce are watching the yellow pine situa- 
tion with anxious interest, for it is the great competitor 
and the aggressive factor in the market with all the 
other important woods mentioned. Mill operators 
throughout the south are generally adhering to the pol- 
icy of curtailment, realizing that it is the only wise 
and feasible means of restoring a satisfactory market 
condition. In the states east of the Mississippi river it 
is believed that there has been no increase of output 
this month. Demand is showing some improvement as 
the weeks pass, but as yet demand has been insufficient 
to justify increased production; that is to say, it has 
not been enough to cause much hardening of prices. 

Reports indicate that many of the larger manufactur- 
ers are insisting on better prices, or at least refusing 
to sell at the bargain figures that prevailed in Decem- 
ber and January. Many have adjusted their obliga- 
tions so as to afford relief from their more urgent finan- 
cial exigencies, and other relief has come from improved 
collections. Thus they are prepared to demand better 
prices than’ heretofore. They now purpose to see a 
margin when they sell lumber or refuse to sell. They 
can take this stand by restraining production. In the 
southwestern territory mill stocks have been consider- 
ably depleted by winter sales. At Kansas City it is re- 
ported that several sorts and sizes are difficult to obtain 
because of this depletion. Such searcities give the mills 
an opportunity .to insist on prices for such sorts of 
lumber. The railroads and car factories are still 
mostly out of the market, though some sales for their 
purposes are occasionally made. 

At St. Louis there has been an increase in the demand 
for yellow pine as compared with that in the beginning 
of the month. The price situation remains practically 
unchanged. Both buyer ana seller are inclined to play 
for an opening as to prices, as one expresses it. The 
buyer insists that the lowest point in prices has not 
been reached, though he well knows that prices cannot 
go lower without disaster to the manufacturer, and that 
lower prices would cause a complete shutdown of the 
mills. 

From Kansas City it is reported that both demand 
and inquiry for yellow pine have lately shown improve- 
ment, the increase this month coming from a wide range 
of territory and the volume being much heavier than 
it was in January. At that point prices are said to be 
steadier than they were and the market is expected to 
strengthen before March. A better demand for rail- 
road material is expected in that market. 

At New Orleans a feeling of reconciliation with the 
state of yellow pine affairs is declared to be the domi- 
nant mood. Operators are inclined to rest in patience 
until the natural forces of trade work out a change for 
the better. Improvement in demand is recognized as a 
current condition, conservative operators thinking that 
the increase in demand would be more rapid if the 
weak kneed and necessitous operators could be induced 
to refrain from snapping up orders at bargain prices. 
Export demand has sensibly improved all along the coast 
from New Orleans eastward, enablitig the accessible 
mills to dispose of considerable output. 

North Carolina pine as a special southern product 
shares in the condition of yellow pine. There has been 
a distinct increase of requirement this month, and the 
outlook for spring trade is considered favorable. At 
Baltimore and Philadelphia dealers report increased in- 
quiries, which indicates diminishing stocks in retail 
yards. So far dealers buy only to meet immediate ne- 
cessities. The manufacturers are disinclined to take 
large orders for future delivery at present prices, be- 
lieving that later they will advance. Many of the mills 
are still shut down. At Boston the ‘ket continues 


unsettled, offers being accepted only under liberal ocn- 
cessions in price. Lately, however, it has been noticed 
that the mills are refusing to make concessions as much 
as theretofore. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


The northern pine trade has not emerged from its 
winter quietude. At Buffalo white pine is selling at a 
fair rate as compared to sales of other kinds of lumber. 
In some cases fairly good sales are reported. Stocks 
are ample and well assorted. The wholesale trade at 
the Tonawandas is well equipped in those particulars 
to meet any demand that may arise. At Cleveland 
orders are coming very slowly, with no immediate pros- 
pects of improvement, the factory demand being espe- 
cially quiescent. Some degree of rush in business is 
expected in March. At Saginaw valley points it is stated 
that buyers are holding aloof from the market in the 
expectation of a material decline in prices, but expe- 
rienced operators believe that such expectations will 
end in disappointment. Not enough pine is in sight to 
break down prices. In the Georgian bay region, whence 
75,000,000 feet a year comes to the Saginaw valley mar- 
kets, very little stock was left unsold at the end of last 
season, and the output this season is estimated at about 
60 percent of what it was last year. In the up-the-lake 
country the supply will be greatly curtailed this year. 

This condition has not only been brought to the 
notice of Saginaw dealers and factory consumers but is 
emphasized at Pittsburg and other wholesale points, and 
should give strength to the market. At Toledo trade 
has somewhat recovered from the slight wavering ob- 
servable a short time ago and prices are again fairly 
firm. In Chicago white pine is held in such strong 
hands that it is firm all along the line. A number of 
orders have been placed and considerable shipments are 
arriving. At Minneapolis dealers report an awakening 
of demand for white pine in Nebraska and farther 
south, but in the northern section the grip of winter 
was lately too firm to permit of much trade. Shippers 
are patiently awaiting warmer weather to start the out- 
ward movement. 

That consort of northern pine, hemlock, is still sulk- 
ing under the influence of southern pine competition. 
Such hemlock as is moving in eastern Michigan sells at 
$2 to $3 off prices prevailing last season, owing to the 
slashing competition of southern pine. To add to the 
strenuousness of the situation at Toledo, southern hem- 
lock has invaded the market. Several large water ship- 
ments have been arranged for when navigation shall 
open. Purchases for such delivery have been made at 
$13, against $15 paid for similar consignments last sea- 
son. Adding $1.75 for handling from dock to yard 
would make the price in stock $14.75 a thousand. Hem- 
lock piece stuff is being held in yard at $18.50 a thou- 
sand. At Buffalo the late cold weather and heavy snow 
eut down the demand for hemlock seriously and not 
much recovery is expected until spring shall open. The 
market remains firm, with but small shading on certain 
sorts. Some large sales are reported from Pittsburg. 
One order pending at lake points calls for 1,100,000 
feet. Yet the general run of trade is quiet, even more 
so than in January. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDITIONS. 


The north Pacific coast shippers in the eastbound rail 
trade are waiting for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision on the famous advanced rate case. At 
Seattle a considerable volume of rail shipments is being 
offered. The price has been satisfactory, though a little 
off from figures named in the list last named. All con- 
cerns accepting orders protect the old freight rate. 
Cars are plentiful and shipments are prompt. There 
will be no resumption of-sawing until the rate question 
shall have been settled. The cargo trade remains un- 
changed. At Tacoma the fir lumber situation remains 
about the same as at last report. There is not much 
selling for railroad shipment. Some cargo and local 
business is heing done. Many mills are idle and those 
running are at reduced capacity. There is much inquiry 
for red cedar shingles in the Tacoma district but not 
much real demand. Orders are being received at Seat- 
tle and prices are advancing. Prices f. o. b. mill are 
$2.35 for stars and $2.70 to $2.75 for clears. Stocks 
are lower than ever before. Some of the mills are start- 
ing up. At Kansas City inquiry for red cedar shingles 
is heavier than at any previous time for three months, 
with the market exceptionally firm. There is a limited 
supply of transit cars. Rail trade at Portland is still 
slack. Considerable lumber is going foreign and the 
local demand is improving steadily. At Minneapolis 
stocks of red cedar shingles at the Minnesota Transfer 
are being steadily reduced. Sales are being made at $3 
to $3.10 for stars and $3.50 to $3.80 for clears. 


CYPRESS. 


The cypress demand has shown considerable vigor 
thoroughout the middle west within recent time and 
dealers are securing good orders from the planing mills, 
sash and door factories, green house builders and tank 
makers. In the eastern cities trade is quiet but stocks 
are settling down under the influence of a steady though 
not heavy requirement from consumers of all sorts, 
Stocks at the Louisiana mills are in good shape and 
prices are uniform and fairly firm. Altogether the 
cypress business is holding its own during the present 
dull season in the general lumber trade. 

Eastern spruce is looking up a little in Maine and 
New Hampshire. West Virginia spruce manufacturers 
complain of ridiculously low prices offered for’ th#ir 
product at seaboard points. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF BUFFALO AND THE NEW YORK STATE LUMBER RETAILERS. 


Buffalo, which the state of New York still carries on its 
margin despite President Roosevelt’s objection to margins, 
last week was the scene of the fourteenth annual talkfest 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York. 

The city of Buffalo is situated at the foot of Lake Erie. 
Between Buffalo and Y°ungstown the Great Lakes attempt 
to operate over a single ‘track. At Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Niagara Falls, Ont., there is a correct representation of the 
good old days when it was easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a car of lumber or 
shingles to get through Minnesota Transfer. This place is 
called Niagara Falls. It is, as it were, the cataract in the 
eye of the needle aforesaid. Of which more anon. 

Buffalo people believe that the town is such a paradise 
that they have elected Adam mayor. (This will remove 
the erroneous impression that Eve is a widow.) The cele- 
brated apples of wisdom grow over at Tonawanda. 


The Niagara frontier (which embraces Buffalo, Tona- 
wanda, North Tonawanda, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Niagara 
Falls, Ont.) has a population of over 425,000 souls and 
several hotel keepers. It has a law library of 17,000 
volumes, of which 4,317 tell what the laws are and 12,683 
explain why they are unconstitutional. A lawyer who con- 
sults this library can break anything from the will of a 
lone widow to the will of the majority. The customs re- 
ceipts in 1905 were $656,514.83, and the custom deceits 
goodness knows how many. The flour receipts in 1905 were 
25,807,423 barrels, and the flour manufactured, 2,465,061 
barrels, which will give some idea of the magnitude of 
Buffalo's wheatcake industry. In 1905 the frontier received 
636,838,000 feet of lumber. The reason the receipts were 
so large was because Buffalo and Tonawanda get their 
lumber chiefly by water instead of by rail. Of coal 9,600,- 
000 tons came in, and at that 1905 was just an ordinary 
winter. In 1905, 4,764 vessels arrived, in spite of the fact 
that Lake Erie did its worst. The ore and pig iron receipts 
in 1905 were 3,776,191 tons, which would indicate that 
the frontier is trying to hog the pig iron industry. 





The frontier may once have been wicked, but now it has 
got the power. It got the power when the waters of 
Niagara were converted into electrical energy. Niagara is 
as full of currents as a plum cake. In 1906 the three 


power plants of the Niagara Falls Power Company grew 
486,714,280 killowatt-hours of luscious electrical currents. 
In doing this Niagara saved the use of 846,400 tons of coal 
and caused President Baer great grief. 

I asked the gentlemanly attendant to explain how the 
power was secured and he did so in the following lucid 
language, to wit: ‘ 

“The water passes through vertical pen stocks and its 
kinetic energy is utilized by Fourneyron turbines in the 
wheel pit, the power being taken up by externally revolving 
generators, the whole being supported and counterbalanced 
by the hydrostatic pressure in compartments of the turbine 
wheefcases acting upon the lower surface of discs secured to 
the shafts. The current is distributed to the main copper 
bus bars in the subway and sent out by feeder cables run 
in ducts, the main generator and feeder switches being 
operated pneumatically or controlled and distributed through 
electro-magnetically operated oil-break generator and feeder 
switches.” 

I told him I was much obliged, but asked him, “If the 
transformer got short circuited with the transmission, or the 
convertor made a contact with the amperometer, would it 
or would it not?” He said he thought it might, but he 











ALMOST AS STURDY AS ITS MUNICIPAL NAMESAKE. 


did not think it couldn’t. I told him I would take his 
explanation to a druggist and have it put up and then try 
it for a cold. 


The New York state retail lumbermen were not down- 
hearted, neither were they discouraged. They have passed 
through too many northern New York winters to be sad as 
long as the radiators keep up to their work. The dealers 
were not selling as much lumber, but neither were they 
buying as much. As a result if any weeping was wept it 
must have been wept by the salesmen, and even they seemed 
to be able to conceal their sorrow. 

Students of finance were entertained by the financial 
report of the secretary and treasurer, Mr. George Wilson 
Hyphen Jones. It showed a balance on hand of $2.98. As 
an example of sailing close to the weather, this was highly 
nautical and interesting. Mr. George Wilson-Jones explained 
also that among the assets of the association was $25 in 
delinquent dues which the association did not expect to get. 
Nevertheless Mr. George Wilson-Jones is not a director of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company. 

Friday afternoon, February 7, the visitors were all trans- 
ported to Niagara Falls to watch Niagara niag. A special 
performance was given in their honor, including an ice 
bridge and an ice mountain. The peach crop on the island 
does not look like it was doing well. There was an inch of 
ice on the limbs, made of the mist. Everybody thought the 
falls were real cute. 


It blew a gale Tuesday evening. The gale that blew in 
was Gail H. Marine, of Cleveland, Ohio, who lives on Lake 
Erie, where gales marine are not unusual. Gail kicked up 
quite a sea among old friends and his breezy manner made 
him a lot of new ones. 

The glad-hand committee, consisting of G. Elias and 
Shumway Lee, for the wholesalers, and Charles P. Forbush, 
George J. Zimmerman, Ernest A. Hazell and John Forrest 
Knox for the Buffalo retailers, was so busy that Mr. For- 
bush once for ten minutes forgot all about the Buffalo 
Canoe Club. Mr. Forbush will always look upon this as ten 
minutes lost out of his life. 

The athletic feature of the convention was a mince pie 
eating contest between K. B. Schotle, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
and C. M. Fitch, of Baltimore, Md. The New York entry 
won. A southerner had no chance in a contest with a man 
from the region where they eat pie for breakfast. 





TALES OF THE TRADE, EXPLOITING VARIOUS PECULIARITIES AND PERSONALITIES. 


Optimism Backed by Figures—Humor Racy of Northern Soil—An Appreciated Method of Conferring a Compliment. 


A Boost. 


Infusing courage into the other fellow is one of the 
best possible means of restoring what the business men 
of the country are pleased to call normal conditions. A 
contribution of this sort containing the gist of the whole 
argument for the resumption of activity on a more sat- 
isfactory basis is furnished by the Wolflin-Luhring Lum- 
ber Company, of Evansville, Ind. Those who know 
‘¢Charlie’’ Wolflin will recognize his fine Italian hand 
in the statements made. The pessimistically inclined 
should take a glance at the following statements and 
see if their upper lip doesn’t stiffen: 

KEEP A STIFF UPPER LIP. 
This country is too big and rich and prosperous for 


the people to entertain a panicky view of the situation. , 


Ponder the astounding statistics for 1907: 


ee rr ee ee ees $ 650,000,000 
Wheat .. fr PP I Pee a ee ee 632,000,000 
Ee cee bacve, o:a:s.n-a0 a ealeeaia vice gle Oa naan 1,500,000,000 
En ae + wcinhe os oale 6 Oee 6 Oeen em 12,000,000,000 
I eta aon cin avd oleic: ccannvacecaen ng eee a ae 1,277,000,000 
GE + Wilcted are ca ese s ksle coe wee eculbeties 254,273,000 
CET TOE Tee re ok re 1,000,000,000 
FEGMORA, GRRIITIOS: 50.6 0.0. 6.0:<50-50,0;0 0 0 wn eieig 00 cine 2,000,000,000 


The trouble is that a bunch of Wall street sharks put 
too much water in their stocks and never learned to 
swim. 

The country is still doing business at the same old 
stand. 





Not a Canthook Man. 


A couple of years ago, when men for the woods were 
searce and the wages high, a lumberjack applied at a 
camp in northern Minnesota for supper and a place to 
sleep. The foreman was desperately in need of canthook 
men, and about the time the stranger was through sup- 
per he walked into the eating shanty and began to talk 
pleasantly. At last he inquired .« a casual way: 

‘“Are you a canthook man?- 

“*Auh??’ 

‘*T say are you a canthook man?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the stranger hesitatingly, ‘‘I am a Roman 
Catholie.’? 





The Cost of Producing Eggs. 


Humor, it is said, or at least American humor, cor- 
sists of linking together dissimilar things or similar 
things in a dissimilar way. This may not be an exact 
quotation but it bears on the point. Bearing in mind 
the foregoing people who’ Know H. C. Hornby, general 
manager of the Cloquet Lumber Company, must admit 
that he is a humorist. In the course of a general con- 
versation recently he said he would like to go to farm- 
ing but did not believe he would be successful at it, 


‘*T have a dozen or more nice fat hens at home,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and every egg I get costs me about 50 cents. 
I have a friend in Davenport who keeps several horses 
and his eggs don’t cost him a cent.’’ 





Fragrant Felicitations. 

In the last half century a custom has arisen of con- 
ferring upon notable men and women a certain sort of 
distinction, dubious or otherwise—depending upon the 
point of view—from which few notable people escape. 
In the category have been included Henry Clay, Admiral 
Dewey, Tom Moore, the poet, Francis Wilson, Lillian 
conferring this honor upon the editorial cognomen. It 
did not name a brand of cigars after him, but had sev- 
eral boxes made of choice leaf, each individual cigar 
being enclosed by a small wrapper having no other means 
of identifying its origin or quality than the printed 
inscription ‘‘Made Especially for J. E. Defebaugh.’’ 
A box of these was forwarded to this office and reached 
here during a recent week with the compliments of 


the season conveyed by the Billmeyer company, in re- 
turn for which the editor sends sincere regards with the 
assurance that the cigars have been put to good use. 





Vernacular of the Lumberjack. 


The lumberjack has a highly seasoned vernacular of 
his own. Near Butternut, Wis., several years ago, a 
lumberjack reeled off some slang to the camp clerk 
that would be hard to equal. The lumberjack decided 
to quit and received from the foreman an order for 
his time at camp headquarters. He was angry as he 
could be and his face wore a savage frown as he ap- 
proached the gentlemanly clerk. 

*“Be you de guy wot spills de ink?’’ demanded the 
lumberjack. 

The clerk stared a moment but he comprehended and 
reached for the slip of paper that the man held in his 
hand. 

‘“Well,’’ continued the lumberjack, ‘‘ jest wash me 
out a walk.’’ 





‘‘A BIG WORK ON A BIG SUBJECT.” 


JACOB MORTENSON 
175 NORTH EUCLID AVENUE 
OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


J. E. Defebaugh,.. 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 


Jany. 27, 1908. 


I received the second volume of your History of the 


Lumber Industry of America. 


r such an array of facts and figures. 
an aen we I Soin it very highly and thank you very 


work on a big subject. 
much for it. 


You deserve great credit for get- 


It is a big 


Yours very truly, 


ya 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1908. 


Lumbermen, planters, land owners and legislators of 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana are pushing the 
building of canals and drainage of vast tracts in each 
of the three states. To them just now one of the 
greatest industrial movements of the south and west is 
to be credited. The lumbermen are pushing farther 
and farther into the heart of the virgin forests, and the 
planters are seeking to reclaim the finest agricultural 
lands in the world. Millions of acres valued at untold 
millions of dollars are involved. 

Both the canal and drainage sentiments have spread 
like wildfire, but it required ten years of hard work on 
the part of the pioneers to crystallize the sentiment into 
action. 

The committee recently appointed to frame the drain- 
age law which will revolutionize the delta of Mississippi 
and reclaim its wet land and give easy access to vast 
bodies of timber has completed its work, and the pro- 
posed act is now printed and ready for the legislature. 
The drafting of this act was the work of Maj. T. G. 
Dabney, chief engineer of the Yazoo-Delta levee board. 

The purpose of the bill is to create a drainage district 
affecting 1,500,000 acres. The engineering expenses are 
to be paid by a flat acreage tax on all the lands. Bonds 
not to exceed $500,000 are to be issued by the govern- 
ing board, and it is authorized to borrow $100,000 
on its note, and pledge this acreage tax to secure pay- 
ment of it, in order to organize and begin work at 
once. The entire Yazoo-Delta basin is to be drained and 
canals built wherever necessary. Assurance has already 
been obtained from a majority of the members of the 
legislature that the bill will be passed. 


Arkansas. 


In eastern Arkansas, just across the river, are now 
at least twenty drainage districts, comprising areas vary- 
ing from 20,000 to 200,000 acres, which have been or- 
ganized, and in many cases preliminary surveys have 
been made, assessments have been levied and the begin- 
ning of the actual work only awaits the sale of the bonds 
to provide necessary funds. If these twenty projects are 
consummated over 1,000,000 acres of now useless land 
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CANAL BUILDING IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


will be reclaimed. The total cost of the eastern Ar- 
kansas projects will reach $3,000,000. 

The cost varies in each district according to the 
nature of the territory and the length of the canals. In 
some districts, as in Desha county, a great area is to be 
reclaimed by the building of short canals, as the open- 
ing up of a natural drainage channel will benefit land 
miles above the point where the canal begins. In Desha 
county it is estimated that the cost will be less than $1 
an acre. In other districts the cost will be as much as 
$4 an acre. 

Poinsett county leads all the eastern Arkansas coun- 
ties in its drainage projects at present. Six districts 
are already organized, comprising about 375,000 acres, 
requiring an expenditure of about $800,000. Greene 
county has five districts, comprising nearly 300,000 acres. 
Lee county has two districts organized and another 
projected, which will require $200,000. Cross county 
has one district organized to reclaim 24,000 acres at an 
estimated cost of over $50,000. Phillips county has one 
big district organized and two others in formation. In 
Jefferson county a district has been organized to reclaim 
27,000 acres at a cost of $509,000. Desha county pro- 
poses to drain 80,000 acres. In Chicot county an area 
of 25,000 acres is to be drained. Districts have been 
organized also in Craighead, Mississippi and Crittenden 
counties. Another drainage project just launched is 
for the reclamation of 250,000 acres of land in Pulaski, 
Lonoke and Jefferson counties, between the Arkansas 
river and Bayou Meto. 

The plant of the Walnut Lake Cypress Company at 
Walnut Lake will be completed and ready for opera- 
tion on March 15. The plant will cost $50,000 and 
will make ordinary lumber and lath. The capacity will 
be 50,000 feet of lumber and 20,000 feet of lath daily. 
The company is digging a canal from the timber to the 
mill. At present this canal is fourteen feet wide, six 
feet deep and four miles long, reaching the timber. As 
the timber is used the canal will be extended until the 
entire eight miles are completed. It will serve two pur- 
poses: bring to the mill the logs cut in the woods and 
drain enormous areas, which will come under cultivation. 


Mississippi county bonds amounting to $68,000 have 
been sold to Brinkerhoff & Co., of Springfield, Ill., and 
are known as the Pemiscot bayou canal bonds. The 
canal for the construction of which they were issued 
is to be thirteen miles long, connecting Pemiscot bayou 
and Little river. 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana is ahead of Arkansas and Mississippi in 
canal work. The Atchafalaya bay ship canal is playing 
a great part in the lumber business of that district. 
This connects Morgan City with the Gulf and was opened 
in October at a cost of $125,000. It has relieved the 
lumbermen of shipping lumber from that part of the 
state by rail to New Orleans and thence to New York. 
This was expensive and not always satisfactory. Now 
the schooners go up through Atchafalaya bay to Morgan 
City and load direct for any port. The schooners will 
soon be carrying 500,000 feet of lumber from Morgan 
City to eastern points. 

The Orangedale Colony Company has been organized 
in Louisiana with $500,000 capital. The promoters con- 
trol vast tracts of interior swamp lands and will pro- 
ceed to reclaim them. 

The transfer of right of way for the Intercostal canal 
in southwestern Louisiana has begun. The Orange Land 
Company has donated a right of way fourteen miles 
long from Vermillion bay to White lake. The actual 
distance of canal digging on the right of way, aside 
from dredging the streams, will not exceed eight miles, 
and as it is through a section not more than seven or 
eight feet above sea level the work will be easy. 

A dredge boat is being built at Napoleonville to dig 
the Cancienne canal, connecting Bayéu La Fourche with 
Lake Verret. 

A special says that the Sabine lake canal in south- 
eastern Texas was completed last week, and the first 
shipment was 300,000 feet of export lumber from 
Orange, consigned to England. Congress has spent 
$536,000 on this canal, which is fifteen miles long, con- 
necting the Sabine and Neches rivers. Two years were 
required to complete it. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Taxation of Timber Products Instead of Land Advocated—Daily Inventory System Suggested—Mills Should Learn Daily Cost of Operation. 


Standard Widths of Window Jambs. 


Str. Louris, Mo., Feb. 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
On an order calling for 1x6 window jambs we wish you 
would please advise us as to the proper interpretation of 
same so far as the finished width should be. Our under- 
standing is that the stock should be worked 5% inches wide. 

THE GRAHAM LUMBER COMPANY. 





[It is impossible to interpret this order with any de- 
gree of satisfaction. A window jamb 6 inches wide is 
not standard. For 4-inch studding the jambs are made 
5%4 inches wide and for 6-inch about 7% inches. The 
following tabulation shows the elements which deter- 
mine the widths of the jambs: 





—— Studding 
4-inch. 6-inch. 
StuMAMs oc cccccacsecscvecsevev season 35% 5 5g 
SIAR a. 5.0 5-0 0:0.555 0.0 rp ewe ciewieenes 13-16 13-16 
Lath and plaster........ccseescesece 1 1 
KE SE ere ie erie 5 7-16 7 7-16 
Width of jamb. .i....ccccccccedevcuts 5 7% 


The surplus 1/16-inch in the foregoing tabulation 
could be adjusted by the thickness of the plaster so as 
to bring it out flush with the jamb. Jambs 1x6 would 
be entirely too thick for 4-inch studding and too thin 
for 6-inch studding unless the sheathing was put on 
inside and stripped with %4 or %-inch strips. None of 
the rules of the manufacturers to which we have access 
give any width for door and window jambs. Possibly 
some of those dealing in millwork may be able to eluci- 
date the problem.—Ep!ITor.] ; 





Taxation of Timber Products Instead of Lands. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 8.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I notice the article in your edition of November 23, written 
by Mr. Darling. I also notice your report of the address of 
Charles W. Ward in your issue of November 30. I have 
for years been a believer in taxing the product that is taken 
from forest lands instead of taxing the lands themselves 
annually. If, the taxing could be done from one center it 
would be fair, but forest lands are mostly owned by non- 
residents of various towns and the town assessors are ex- 
tremely unjust in their valuations. By taxing the product 
it would give every forest land owner an incentive to lum- 
ber his product so that all the small trees will be guarded 
and not destroyed and to guard against fire. It would also 
encourage tree planting on rocky and sandy lands that are 
useless for agricultural purposes. This subject should be 
agitated extensively. 

I presume a copy of your weekly is sent to the American 
Forest Association, Washington, D. C you do not ex- 
change with them you ought to, as you both are working 
along the same lines. FraNK A. CUTTING. 





Weight of Timber. 


ToRONTO, CANADA, Feb. 4.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Can you give me the weight of logs 14 feet in length 
that will manufacture 1,000 feet in the following sizes, 
Scribner rule: ten to the thousand feet; twelve to the thou- 
sand; fourteen to the thousand; sixteen to the thousand; 
eighteen to the thousand; and twenty to the thousand feet? 
In other words, I want to find out the weight of logs a 
thousand feet. B. RYAN. 


[Probably the best way to get at this question of the 
weight of the timber is to ascertain the diameter of 
logs ten of which are required to make a thousand feet, 
and of the other sizes as well, determine their cubical 





contents and multiply this by the probable weight of 
the green timber. It is not possible, of course, to make 
any allowance for crooks, burls or large knots which are 
not considered by the scaler and which tend to increase 
the average weight. Particularly is this true with re- 
spect to small logs like those mentioned which are apt to 
be crooked and to have a larger average diameter than 
indicated by the log rule. In making calculations it is 
necessary to assume that all the logs are straight. It is 
not possible to pick out the number of logs of different 
diameters that will produce a thousand feet exactly. The 
tabulation given herewith shows the over and the under- 
run and only takes into account logs running ten, twelve, 
fourteen, eighteen and twenty-two to the thousand feet. 
This compilation shows the number of logs, the diameter, 
the log seale and the cubical contents: 
14-FOoT LOGS. 











Number Feet Cubical 
of logs. Diameter. log scale. contents. 
a ee wes ep 1 ; 149.71 
2 1,040 154.80 
966 156.00 

1,008 166.32 

eS Oe eer sat ie 990 168.08 
BNI. a5 sins dhs nian eaten ee ae a 5,004 794.91 


The average weight of white pine dry, according to 
the report of the agricultural department of the United 
States, is 24.02 pounds a cubic foot; the average weight 
of hemlock, dry, is 26.42 pounds a ecubie foot and the 
average weight of white oak is 46.35 pounds a cubic 
foot. 

An investigation made by the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
showed that 2-inch green lumber weighed 60 percent 
more than when shipping dry. Taking this as a basis 
the average weight of a cubic foot of white pine in the 
log would be 38.42 pounds, and increasing the weight of 
hemlock at the same ratio would make the green weight 
42.29 pounds. Oak does not lose as much weight in dry- 
ing as does white pine or hemlock and oak logs have 
about the same specific gravity as water. Adding 30 
percent to the dry weight gives an average of 60.25 
pounds a cubic foot as near as it is possible to arrive at 
it. Oak is a little bit lighter than water. 

On the basis of the foregoing 794.91 eubie feet of 
white pine would weigh 30,548 pounds. The same quan- 
tity of hemlock would weigh 33,500 pounds and oak 
47,893 pounds. This would give an average weight for 
pine of 6,110 pounds; for hemlock of 6,700 pounds and 
oak of 9,579 pounds a thousand feet, log scale.—Eprror. ] 





A Very Important Subject. 


ARBO, MIss., Feb. 11.—There is another very important 
matter that you have touched on in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that I think interests of the manufacturers would 
be well subserved by discussion. I was very glad to see 
the Connor Bros. letter in the last issue of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, as it related to the same subject—that of costs. 
We are satisfied that comparatively few mills know actually 
what their costs are, and they are going to be very seriously 
disappointed when they sell out what lumber they have on 
hand and find themselves considerably short of their ex- 
pectations. I believe if stumpage was valued at what it is 





worth today, say $5, that the average run of the mills 
would show a cost of between $13 and $14. There may be 
exceptions with certain mills for certain short: periods on 
suitable orders that these costs are reduced, but not on what 
would be a fair average run, and I think if this was brought 
home to the mills and they could be prevailed upon to stop 
and figure all of their costs, based on the days they do not 
run, as well as those they do run, including proper allow- 
ance for taxes, insurance, repairments, betterments etc., it 
would bring a good many of them to their senses and show 
them that prevailing prices mean bankruptcy if persisted 
in. Another point—we have been flooded recently with 
offerings not only from brokers and middlemen but from 
some of the largest mill interests in the country. These 
offers cover all the way from ten to 100 carloads of lumber, 
and were based on values as low as $8 or $9 for No. 1 com- 
mon rough and dressed f. o. b. cars mill. How manufac- 
turers of repute and standing justify spreading these offers 
all over the country is very mysterious to us. What possi- 
ble benefit is it to them to buy and sell a lot of stock from 
some mill that may be forced to sell as against the setting 
of a price of their own manufacture, which of course is 
what such acts result in. It seems as though the lumbermen 
need a trust fund of common business sense to draw from. 
LUMBER-MINERAL COMPANY. 





Daily Inventory System Wanted. 


LANSING, MICH., Feb. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
We have a branch lumber yard at a nearby point and we are 
anxious to find some simple system of daily inventory which 
can be kept in the main office and which wil) be a perfect 
check on the branch yard. We have seen several such sys- 
tems but they are all so complicated that it would require 
the services of another bookkeeper to keep them up. Can 
you tell us of some concern that is using such a system which 
might be modified to suit our needs? 

HALL LUMBER COMPANY. 


[Undoubtedly some of the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN have in use a simple and yet complete and 
accurate system of stock keeping which will answer the 
needs of our correspondent. Any such will confer a 
favor by advising them or this paper.—EpIrTor. ] 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BEING ORGANIZED. 


The Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Indianapolis, is quietly 
launching a national organization which will embrace 
all the manufacturers’ and shippers’ associations in 
the country. There is now a national association com- 
posed of individuals, but it is hoped to form an or- 
ganization or organizations. It is intended that this 
national association shall interest itself in national 
legislation of general interest to manufacturers and 
shippers. 

Letters are being sent out to the governors of each 
state and information is being asked as to state and 
city organizations, state railroad commissions etc. 
Many replies have been received and it is probable a 
meeting of representatives of the various state and city 
organizations will be called soon. 

The. Indiana association has been organized barely 
ene year, yet has met with excellent results. It 
championed the present shippers’ bill through the last 
legislature, and although it was not passed just as 
drafted, it included a number of valuable concessions. 
The association has also been active in pressing cases 
before the Indiana Railroad Commission. 
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OWNERS OF THE GREAT BABCOCK INTERESTS. 


‘Personnel of a Famous Quartet of Lumbermen—Rise and Evolution of Great Manufacturing and Distribut- 
ing Enterprises—Photographs of the Principals of These Great Organizations on the 
Front Cover Page of This Week’s Issue of the American Lumberman. 


A rather unusual greeting is found on the front page of 
this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, this being 
portraits of the four members of the wholesale and manu- 
facturing lumber firm of E..V. Babcock & Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and its codperative companies under the same owner- 
ship—of men who have become renowned for energy and 
forcefulness in the wholesale lumber trade. Of the excep- 
tional personality of these four brothers, their great hold- 
ings and operations and their progress to almost ideal at- 
tainment in the lumber trade the following sketch is fairly 
comprehensive : 

Seventeen years of devotion to a single business enter-. 
prise, begun with small capital in cash but enormous in 
energy, industry and_ foresight, with results beyond the 
expectations of the most sanguine, is the history of the 
four Babcock brothers, of Pittsburg, who today are among 
the leaders of the lumber industry of Pennsylvania and 
compose one of the most conspicuous firms of the trade 
throughout America. 

Peginning life on their father’s farm in the small town 
of Fulton, N. Y., these four brothers developed mentally and 
physically under careful parents, inheriting that natural 
shrewdness in business that is proverbial in the Yankee, 
and have become the head of one of the most extensive lum- 
ber operations in the eastern section of the United States. 
They progressed by leaps and bounds when the rest of the 
trade was prosperous, and in a steady, forceful manner 
while others were feeling depressions in business in all of 
this period. As the founders and sole members of E. V. 
Babcock & Co., of Pittsburg, they have never departed from 
the one ambition for success in their own line of business. 
They have been content to let others branch out into other 
divisions of trade, and have reaped their reward, which is a 
proud position without a break or blemish in all the years 
of business history in which they took an active part. 


An Extraordinary Fraternity. 

Personality has unquestionably had to do with this suc- 
cess. Sterling character, square dealing, unison of action 
and unlimited confidence in each other’s faithfulness have 
all tended to contribute a share toward the splendid end. 
The history of the brothers, their immense holdings and 
their present prosperity has a Pittsburg ring to it. Meas- 
uring their future by their past, wonder and astonishment 
follow. The extreme modesty of the four men, in spite of 
their exceptional career, is the more marked. To follow 
them over their course in the lumber trade is like follow- 
ing a victorious army unknown to defeat. By sheer force 
and weight of their stability they have brought to them- 
selves, unsought, credit and admiration from their hosts 
of business associates and the tributes of admiring friends. 

The four Babcock brothers—Edward V., Fred R., Oscar H. 
and Clarence L. Babcock—were born in the same house. 
It was the farm house of their father. In turn the father 
of these four boys was born in that house, and so was his 
father. The great grandfather of the Babcock brothers went 
from Westerly, R.1., to Fuiton, N. Y., when it was in the wil- 
derness and built the home :in which the generations following 
saw first the light of day. They grew up surrounded by all that 
is wholesome, and from the start were kept in close touch with 
nature. Their business seemed a natural result of their 
environment, as it continued that close relationship to nature 
that is inherent in all great lumbermen. E. V. Babcock, 
the recognized head of the great enterprises that now carry 
the Babcock name, after finishing his education served two 
years’ apprenticeship in the practical end and began busi- 
ness as a salesman for a lumber company. He was then 
just of age, and after five years’ experience in this manner 
he, with his brothers; formed the firm of E. V. Babcock & 
Co. and came to Pittsburg to engage in the wholesale lumber 
business. 

The four brothers put into this new enterprise all the 
energy and sagacity they possessed. And it grew and 
grew. Honesty and integrity brought them custom that 
remained. It spread, too, and the larger it grew the better 
those who dealt with them liked the method of doing busi- 
ness found in that office. Nine years after the business 
began the Babcock brothers made their first start in the 
manufacture of lumber. January 1, 1890, saw them ‘well 
equipped for life’s work, with a small but sturdy backing, 
while 1899 found the same quartet the purchasers of the 
Ashtola properties in central Pennsylvania, where they built 
mills and secured an immense body of standing timber 
which formed their first manufacturing resource. It seemed 
as if every move following was foreordained to be a success, 
aud every experience they met with gave additional assur- 
ance of greater success, for it was instantly used by them 
to practical benefit. Today the four brothers are the 
owners of between 2,500,000,000 and 3,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber, railroads, cities, camps and mills, and have 
branch offices in many of the leading markets east.of the 
Mississippi river. Their properties have grown from a few 
thousands in value to between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000, 
at the most conservative estimate, while the four men who 
manage this vast property proceed with their affairs in the 
same unruffled manner as they did at the outset. 

Progress from a Small Beginning. 

The firm of E. V. Babcock & Co., the pioneétr organiza- 
tien of these interests, retains its original position. It is 4 
wholesale lumber firm and disposes of the immense prod- 








ucts of its affiliations, the latter the Babcock Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ashtola, Ga.; Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, of 
Babcock, Ga.; Babcock Lumber & Boom Company, of Davis, 
W. Va.; Babcock Lumber & Land Company, of Tennessee, 
and Tellico River Lumber Company, of Tellico Plains, Tenn. 
The business started with an annual sale of a few million 
feet and now reaches the enormous total of 160,000,000 feet 
of all kinds of lumber annually. From a few score, the 
same interests today employ an army of 4,000 men, most 
of whom are loyal, faithful and seem to imbibe the same 
spirit of enthusiasm and determination that is so apparent 
in their leaders. Their trade extends from the Mississippi 
on the west to the Atlantic coast on the east, and reaches 
from Georgia on the south to Canada on the north. In that 
vast territory—the most thickly populated and richest of 
all America, where competition is most keen and where 
brain, brawn, courage and character are demanded—they 
have moved steadily forward. 

In 1890 the firm of E. V. Babcock & Co., composed of 
E. V. Babcock and F. R. Babcock, was formed with a capital 
of $3,000, on which they began to build the foundation of 
their enormous business, which grew annually from its 
inception until in 1897 the Babcock Lumber Company was 
organized, which brought into business the other two broth- 
ers, O. H. Babcock and C. L. Babcock. E. V. Babcock was 
made president and F. R. Babcock. secretary and treasurer, 
while the other two were stockholders and actively identified 
with the business. Two years after this company was 
formed it branched out by the purchase of the entire 
plant of James Curry & Son, of Arrow, Pa., comprising 
saw mills, planing mills, camps, railroads, and much timber 
land additional to the original 7,000 acres in Ashtola, Pa. 
Other lands subsequently purchased gave the Babcocks 
45,000 acres of Pennsylvania timber, and with the improve- 
ments added the output of this plant alone was increased 
to 60,000,000 feet annually. From 1902 to 1908 the opera- 
tions continued to spread, the output increased and busi- 
ness grew in volume until the enormous total of 160,000,000 
feet a year has been reached. 


Riches in Resources. 


Hemlock and hardwoods were the chief products of the 
Pennsylvania operation, but the Babcocks were not satisfied 
with this. They went into the yellow pine fields of the 
south and in April, 1902, formed the Babcock Bros. Lumber 
Company in Georgia. Thirty-three thousand acres of long- 
leaf yellow pine timber were gathered together, estimated to 
cut 300,000,000 feet of lumber. With the saw mills, plan- 
ing mills, dry kilns and experienced labor in the field the 
new company started in the heart of its immense tract a 
model lumber town which by special act of the Georgia 
legislature was given a city charter. The town of Babcock 
is thoroughly up to date; it has churches, schools, Masonic 
hall, electric light, water works and all the modern conven- 
iences. The company owns all of the buildings and has 
watched carefully to see that the residents have the best of 
comforts and advantages. The Babcock Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany also developed large turpentine stills on this property ; 
it also built machine shops, repair shops and thirty miles 
of standard gage railroad for logging and shipping. Its 
annual capacity is 24,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine 
lumber, with flooring, ceiling and siding as a special fea- 
ture, and a specialty of “Georgia rift” for the trade. F. R. 
Babcock is president of this company, O. H. Babcock vice 
president, E. V. Babcock secretary and treasurer and M. A. 
Sexton manager of the plant. 

These two great properties formed the basis for the active 
operations of the Babcock interests until four years later, 
when they began to demand more and more room for ex- 
panding their energies and ability. During the early por- 
tion of 1907 three immense deals were consummated, which 
brought into being the Babcock Lumber & Boom Company, of 
Davis, W. Va., which took over the holdings of the Thomp- 
son Lumber Company, Blackwater Lumber Company and 
A. Thompson, of Davis. These immense properties, includ- 
ing forty miles of standard gage railroad, planing mill, box 
factory, 8,500,000 feet of lumber on sticks, 8,500,000 feet 
of logs in the Blackwater river and 46,000 acres of timber 
estimated to have 450,000,000 feet of lumber (mostly 
spruce), were added to the vast holdings of this interest. 
From this plant 35,000,000 feet are produced annually. Of 
this company E. V. Babcock is president, O. H. Babcock 
vice president and F. R. Babcock secretary and treasurer. 
There was not a single day’s cessation in the vast opera- 
tions of these properties during the change in ownership. 


Evolution of Heavy Enterprises. 

The next great deal was the organization of the Babcock 
Lumber & Land Company, with EB. V. Babcock president and 
F. R. Babcock secretary and treasurer, which has-a capital 
of $1,000,000. This company bought 46,000 acres of magnifi- 
cent timber lands in eastern Tennessee, the timber believed 
to be the finest east of the Mississippi river. This property 
was secured from the Smoky Mountain Lumber, Land & 
Improvement Company and is a virgin forest, containing 
at a conservative estimate 900,000,000 feet, of which at 
least 160,000,000 is high grade poplar. This property will 
be held until the Babcock Lumber Company shall complete 
its operations in Pennsylvania, when it will be developed 
on a huge scale and a model‘ lumber town will be built 
within the vast area. 


‘ 


The next step in the line of expansion was when the 
same brothers took over a half ownership in the Tellico 
River Lumber Company, of Tellico Plains, Tenn. That 
company was at once reorganized and E. V. Babcock was 
made president, Lee Stout vice president, F. R. Babcock 
secretary and S. A. Smith treasurer. This company has a 
magnificent equipment in operation, including a double 
band mill, planing mill, dry kilns, 49,000 acres of timber 
consisting of oak, chestnut, poplar, cherry, ash, white pine 
and yellow pine. It is estimated that at least 480,000,000 
feet are there, and an annual output of 40,000,000 feet is 
now teing maintained. The shipping facilities for this 
tract are supplied by the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Southern railroad companies. 

To these vast properties have been added since their 
acquistion many mill improvements of the utmost impor- 
tance. At the Davis plant of the new Babcock Lumber & 
Boom Company has been added an Allis double cutting tele- 
scopic band saw, which makes two bands and a band resaw. 
At the Tellico River Lumber Company’s mills improvements 
have also been made which will greatly increase the pro- 
duction there, and with them the production for 1908 will 
reach the immense total of 160,000,000 feet for the year. 
No other lumber company in Pittsburg has such a capacity, 
and it is doubtful if there could be an increase equal to 
this vast productive capacity in the next few years. 


Ramifications of Great Properties. 


The branch sales offices of E. V. Babcock & Co. have in 
the meantime been increased in number. Today they have 
an eastern sales office at No. 43 Wall street, in the heart 
of the financial center of the metropolis. Another is located 
in the Land Title building in Philadelphia, a third in the 
State Mutual building in Boston, while sales offices are also 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Johnstown, Pa. Thus are 
the tremendous forces at work to produce and market this 
vast quantity of white and yellow pine, hemlock, spruce and 
hardwoods ;- and they had their inception only seventeen 
years ago in a small wholesale lumber company with only 
$3,000 capital. 

The holdings of these Pittsburg interests when massed 
in actual figures, arranged after a most conservative review 
of the subject, show amazing totals. They speak impres- 
sively of the work that has been done through earnest 
effort and perfect organization for the one line of business, 
and are given following: 


Annual 
ComMPANy— Acreage. Total feet. output. 
Babeock Lumber Co...... 45,000 325,000,000 60,000,000 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 33,000 
Babeock Luniber & Boom 
a rer 46,000 


Co. 
Tellico River Lumber Co.. 49,000 480,000,000 35,000,000 
Babcock Lumber & Land 


RO, capewis sb aed one to 46,000 900,000,000 
ci ee eer eee 219,000 2,455,000,000 164,000,000 


Some Unusual Personalities. 


300,000,000 24,000,000 
450,000,000 45,000,000 





The ultraconservatism of these figures makes them all the 
mor? astonishing. 

The vast array of properties, with their wide ramifica- 
tions, complexity of details, varied interests, immense capi- 
tal investment, great array of workmen, busy mills and 
stills, puffing and groaning locomotives on the varibdus rail- 
roads—all of the concentrated energy, tireless, never ending 
activities—all center on the broad shoulders of the four 
3abecock brothers, three of whom have their headquarters 
in spacious offices in the Frick building in Pittsburg. The 
offices are handsome in appointment, with the highest ideals 
of order and perfect running in all departments. No casual 
visitor would suspect that from them go out the details of 
a mammoth business and the direction of the operations 
of such a great aggregation of enterprises. The officia! 
head of the corporations, E. V. Babcock, is an allegory of 
calmness and deliberation and has a trained mind for execu- 
tive management. “E.V.,” as he is called by his friends 
and employees alike, is a fine specimen of manhood; tall, 
straight, broad minded, big hearted, with, a frank, open 
face, a hearty tone in conversation, intensely human and 
lacking none of the charms of a simple personality. Details 
are shifted from his to other shoulders, but he never loses 
sight of them.. He is in the prime of life—a time when 
all of his strength, mentality, energy and wisdom are at 
their best. There is vigor in his every movement. There 
is sound judgment in his every decision, and he renders 
more than the average judge ir a day. Yet that man of 
vast affairs is a “home”. man; his summer days are spent 
as much as possible at the pretty lodge at Ashtola, Pa., near 
the crest of the Allegheny mountains and close to the first 
of the timber properties that his companies began to operate. 
He is a prominent: clubman and a most able financier; his 
ability in this latter respect is shown by the fact that he 
holds a membership on the board of directors of the Colo- 
nial Trust Company, oue of the largest and strongest finan- 
cial institutions of Pittsburg. He is also a director of the 
Columbia National bank of Pittsburg and the United States 
National bank of Johnstown, Pa. Success has not warped 
any of ,his most charming characteristics, but rather has 
bipaden itd To meet the man is to becdme his ad- 
mirer, and to know him.is to become his fast friend. 


“<“Wpon thé shoulders of F. R. Babcock rest the multitidi- 
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nous details of the vast enterprises. His is a physique 
similar to his brother’s, and his soundness of judgment and 
fairness in all dealings make for him hundreds of intimate 
friends. In the midst of perplexing problems and absorption 
in details of momentous affairs he can answer the telephone 
with the same perfect equanimity that he might be expected 
to show in his home. Cheeriness is one of his essential 
features; frank and honest in expression and straightfor- 
ward in opinion, F> R. Babcock fits into his position in the 
vast business affairs naturally and without worry. Like 
his brother, his is a splendid specimen of physical man- 
hood, but there is an utter lack of ponderousness in both. 
The only thing resembling that is the amount of work that 
both accomplish in a given time. F. R. Babcock is also a 
financier of recognized ability and wisdom; he is a director 
of the Colonial Trust Company and the Federal National 
bank. He was formerly president of the Merchants’ & Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was one of the most energetic 
business organizations in the country, and since its merger 
with the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce he has been made 
vice president of that body. He was made a member of the 
board of the Western Pennsylvania Exposition Society, 
where his advice and counsel are eagerly sought, and when 
the most complicated problem confronting a community 
arose in Pittsburg in the way of rapid transit improvement 


the mayor of the city chose him as chairman of a rapid 
transit commission which has done much to solve these 
most difficult situations. In spite of these duties and a dis- 
play of public spirit at all times in municipal affairs, Mr. 
Babcock finds time to enjoy a beautiful home in one of the 
most attractive portions of Pittsburg. He is a lover of 
beautiful horses rather than speedy ones, and has some that 
took prizes at the fashionable horse shows of Pittsburg. 
His social life is given in part to prominent clubs, where 
he is popular and gives pleasure to those about him. 

O. H. Babcock, the third brother, who also resides in 
Pittsburg, is vice president of several of the corporations 
and a direcior in all the Babcock companies. He has much 
to do with the successful management of the offices of E. V. 
Babcock & Co., having charge of the buying end of their 
wholesale business and making frequent trips throughout 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, where he is a favorite and is well 
regarded by all of the larger white pine manufacturers. He 
also has a general oversight over the sales offices in the 
various cities, spending considerable of his time in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Cincinnati, and assumes full 
management of the Pittsburg office in the absence of his 
brothers. Possessing a characteristic peculiar to himself 
in gentleness of manner and voice, and being courteous and 
hospitable, he wins hosts of loyal friends of the highest type 


and of the most sterling worth. He is a member of the 
leading social and business clubs of Pittsburg. 

C. L. Babcock, the youngest of the four boys, while not 
as well known to the public, is the giant of the quartet, 
being six feet two and a half inches in his stocking feet 
and well developed both physically and mentally. He is 
general manager and has the entire supervision of the Bab- 
cock Lumber Company's mills at Ashtola and Arrow, Pa., 
and shares with his eldest brother, E. V., in the manage- 
ment of the Babcock Lumber & Boom Company at Davis, 
W. Va. Being located at the mills, he does not enjoy the 
opportunities of club life, but he does take great pleasure 
in hunting, fishing etc. He has under lease the entire hold- 
ings of the Babcock Lumber Company and has organized a 
rod and gun club for their protection. He has charge of a 
game park abounding with deer and other wild game, as 
well as a well stocked trout pond and stream. 

In all four boys is found the perfection of the highest 
type of manhood, all being happily married, maintaining 
beautiful homes and always at their best when entertaining 
their friends. 

The father of these four boys spends his summers at the 
old homestead in Fulton, N. Y., and his winters visiting his 
sons in and about Pittsburg, and he is the proudest man of 
them all. 





RAILROADS BY COUNS 


Peroration of the Brief for Complainants in the Pacific Coast Rate Cases—Plea for An Early Decision by Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The brief of Teal & Minor, attorneys for the com- 
plainants in the case of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association vs. the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company et al., before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has been received 
through the courtesy of Joseph Teal. It is a book of 
196 pages, every one of interest to every lumberman 
interested in the outcome of the case, and is accom- 
panied by another book giving in convenient form an 
abstract of the voluminous evidence in the case. 
Dysart & Ellsbury, attorneys for the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, are 
joined with Teal & Minor in the same brief. ; 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduces herewith a 
couple of charts from the brief showing increase of 
trainloads on the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
systems, and will review in a succeeding issue some of 
the main points of law and evidence relied upon in 
the brief. For reproduction at the present time noth- 
ing better could be selected than the summary of the 
case made in the closing pages of the brief, as fol- 
lows: 

The one salient fact that will not down, the one certain 
reason for the advance from which there is no escape, is 
that it was based on the prosperity of the shipper, on what 
they thought the “traffic would bear’ or the public pay, 
and was the result of a combination of the “Hill and Harri- 
man systems.” 

A change in the cost of transportation on nearly any 
commedity is serious, but how much more profoundly must 
it affect an industry. when, as in this instance, the value 
of the product at the mill about equals the tax for trans- 
portation. 

Irrespective of the marked change in financial conditions, 
how could it be expected to advance rates from 10 to 25 
percent on such a commodity and not prostrate the indus- 
try ? 
‘The railroad can only charge what the services are rea- 
sonably worth and the shipper can not be subjected to 
unreasonable rates in order that the stockholders may earn 
unreasonable dividends. Whether a man is rich or poor has 
nothing to do with its charges and a rate on an article like 
lumber, where the amount carried is so great and constant 
that it produces a considerable portion of the revenue of a 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD AND AUXILIARY COMPANIES. 
Diagram No. 4.—Average Train Load and Tons per Loaded Car. 


Revenue train miles inc'ude, miles run with freight trains and all mixed train miles. Locomotive 
miles include, revenue freight train miles, all mixed train miles and helping freight miles. 


\ per Revenue Train ee 


{ per Locomotive Mile 


Average Train Load 








road, should be not only reasonable but relatively low. 
+ * - * > a . 


The consumers of the United States have a direct interest 
in this proceeding. It is an axiom of commerce that the 
cost of transportation must be borne by them and not by 
the producer, and any rate upon a product which prevents 
its transportation to market only upon-the basis that the 
producer should pay a part of his margin of profit is unrea- 
sonable. Such an advance is a direct taw and not a true 
charge wpon commerce to be borne by the general public. 

The fundamental question determinative of this case is 
the one asked by court and commission in all cases touch- 
ing rates: 

Is the advance necessary in order that the defendants 
may earn a fair return upon the value of the property they 
have devoted to the public use? 

The answer to this question will be found in their own 
reports to stockholders and the reports on file with this 
commission. We are willing to rest the answer on their 
evidence. 

If they are earning such fair return, under the law, the 
advance can not be sustained by this commission. If the 
commission, however, should find revenue is required it 
would then inquire: 

1. Is more demanded by the railroads of the public than 
the service is reasonably worth? 

2. Should the burden be placed on lumber? 

Determining the rights and_ necessities of each system 
from the facts it will be found that, considering the char- 


Diagram 


In order to show the 


acter of the traffic, lumber has always paid all and in some 
instances more than the service was worth, and that it 
should have no additional burden placed on it, for the best 
of reasons-——it can not bear it. 

>» * ” oS * om * * 

There is a tendency in the railroad world, if the public 
does not agree with every suggestion it makes and submit 
without question to every demand made upon the public, 
to brand we as “malcontents” as retarding progress 
and preventing investment and development. If all these 
desirable things can only be secured through a complete 
surrender of one’s individuality or of the state’s sovereignty, 
we will have to get along as best we may, for the price 
would be too great. But is it true that the people, direct 
or through their agents, have been unfair or inconsiderate? 
Speaking for the coast, it is not true. 

The people of the west have been more than considerate 
of the transportation interests, aud when one pauses to 
think of what these roads were, compared to what they 
are, one is lost in amazement at not only their ingratitude 
but at their audacity—yes, recklessness, in advancing these 
rates. The history of these companies is known of all 
men. But a short ten or eleven years ago four of these 
roads were in the hands of receivers. Their reorganization 
plans were based not on the capital invested, not on the 
value of the property devoted to the public use, but on the 
oer energy and business of present and future gener- 
ations. 

The “capital stock’ represents valuations fixed by the 


No. 4.— Average Train Load and Tons per Loaded Car. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


average train load on the “Revenue Train Mile” basis used by other com- 


panies, the average train load per “Revenue Train Mi'e” is shown separately beginning with the year 1897. 


The accompanying diagrams 
show the increase of average 
trainload year by year on the 
Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific systems; also the rela- 
tion existing year by year be- 
tween car capacity and car 
loading. 


freight train miles. 


Ton Capacity of Care 
Tone per loaded Car 


Revenue train miles include miles run with freight trains and three-fourths of mixed irain miles, 
Locomotive miles include revenue freight train miles, three-fourths of mived train miles and helping 


per Revenue Train Mile 


Average Train Load } 


Year per Locomotive Mile 


1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1895 
18904 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
188s 
1887 
1886 
1885 





From 1885, up to and Tt 1895, the years ended December 31st. The results for 1897 are 
based on the average for 18 months fr 

inclusive, the results are for years ended June 30th. Although the Company operated but 10 months in 
the year 1885, for the purpose of comparison, the resu'ts for the entire year have been ascertained. The 
year ended Juye 30, 1900, and subsequent years include the operations of the Sonora Railway, in Mex 
co (262,597 miles) leased from the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


‘om January 1, 1896, to June 30, 1897. For the yeas 1898 to 1906, 
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promoters or organizers on some arbitrary basis, in which 
actual value, at the time, was the smallest factor. 

Their veports are public documents, and even as prepared 
they can not conceal the large earnings. Since the year 
1896 these roads have been almost rebuilt from earnings, 
and many of the expenditures therefor charged to operating 
expenses. Sinking funds and funds of other kinds, running 
into millions, have been created from earnings. Each has 
a surpius earned since that year that is enormous in amount. 
Bonds have been issued and sold and distributed to stock- 
holders in some cases far below par. Some of them have 
received land grants of enormous value, donated by the 
people; others have benefited through the operation of a 
law by which seab and unproductive lands have been ex- 
changed for choice timber and farm lands; others, in de- 
fiance of the letter and spirit of the law under which they 
received these grants, have closed them to settlement or 
sale to the great disadvantage of the sections through which 
they cperate. Their operating accounts are “gorged with 
concealed earnings,” their business and net income have in- 
creased. They have paid interest on their discounted bonds 
and dividends and extra dividends on their watered stock. 
“Benefits” of great value of various kinds have been con- 
ferred from time to time on stockholders. 

How much more do these roads want from the public? 
When is the limit of their demands to be reached? Is the 
public to pay for double tracking the roads, for new ter- 
minals and equipment, have that capitalized and then pay 
dividends on it? i 

Is some future Napoleon of finance to arise and capitalize 
ill the old operating expense accounts and the public pay 
dividends on this capitalization? 

Is the public to be charged with the obligation of creat- 
ing sinking funds to retire the bonds out of the proceeds 
ot which the roads were built and thus not only pay re- 
urns on a capital which never represented anything but a 
bookkeeping entry but the actual cost of the railroad be- 
side” 

This power to tax is the power to destroy, and while 
every act shows that the people of the west welcome in- 
vestors, treat them generously and are willing and desirous 
they should receive large returns on their capital, they are 
not willing and as American citizens will not submit to be 
taxed out of existence. On any such basis of rate making 
as is exemplified in the case at bar, potentially the rail- 





roads are in a better position than if they owned all the 
property of the state in fee, for without risk to themselves, 


, through the operation of a transportation tax, they absorb 


the profits, leaving the producer the risks and hazards of 
the business, with his portion just sufficient to keep him 
ever hoping, ever working. 

This power is a dangerous one; its use may be perverted, 
and it is time now for the owners of these railroad proper- 
ties to give some heed to the problem as to whether or not 
their executive officers are not leading them on to danger- 
ous ground. 

It has been observed by more than one court that “the 
mistakes or excesses of zeal or judgment on the part of 
railway officials may at times make these vast enterprises, 
ordinarily benevolent, instrumentalities of grave private 
wrong and communal injury,” a comment not inapplicable 
to the case at bar. 

It is said by the railways that they can not handle the 
traffic now offering. Should the public be mulcted for this 
default on the part of the railways by an advance in rates? 
Assume that conditions change and temporarily there is a 
decrease in business, will this condition then be used to 
justify an advance? Is it to be a game of “heads we win, 
tails you lose’? 

While. no claim has been advanced of lack of business 
or of income, yet, if such should temporarily be the case, 
they can not cast the burden on the public of maintaining 
their income to the amount received in times of prosperity, 
but they must use some portion of these huge surpluses 
for the purposes their creation and continued growth are 
justified, and the fat years provide for the lean years, just 
as any individual must do under like circumstances. 

* * * * * * a * 

Mr. Elliott closed his pamphlet of January, 1907, to the 
people of the northwest*with these words : 

The big task before the American people, before 
the people of the northwest, can be performed only 
by the laying aside of old differences, the celebration 
of @ new compact of amity, the hearty pull together 
of the two parties and allies—the people themselves 
and the railroads. In what spirit and with what 
action shall this emergency be met? 

With the spirit of this address the people of the Pacific 
coast are in hearty sympathy, but the western “partner and 


ally” wants to be recognized in the business. He wants a 
“real” partnership, and a “pull” that is not all one sided. 
The ‘partnership articles’ will have to be drawn on dif- 
ferent lines from those now in effect if this advance in lum- 
ber rates can be justified under them. ; 

The alliance and partnership Mr. Elliott speaks of, and 
we desire, is one based on mutuality of interest and mutual 
resvect, a real union of joint capital for a communion of 
profit and a recognition of the rights of each other. Any 
other partnership can only lead to a dissolution, and no 
partnership will ever be entered into without the fullest 
recognition of equality. We recognize what a powerful in- 
strumentality for good the railroad is and how necessary it 
is for our growth and development. On the other hand, in 
= ten reckless or bad hands it can be equally potent for 
evil. 

To paraphrase somewhat an excerpt from the last message 
of President Roosevelt we say, “while rates should be just 
and reasonable we will protest against any arbitrary and un- 
thinking movement to advance rates without the fullest 
and most careful consideration of all interests concerned 
and of the actual needs of the situation.” To this body, 
created by law as the forum to which we can appeal, we 
look for protection against this unlawful, unreasonable and 
uncalied for advance. If it is just, if it is right, that rates. 
should not be reduced without the fullest and most careful 
consideration of all interests concerned, and of the actual 
needs of the situation, why is it not equally just and equally 
right that they should not be advanced without like con- 
sideration ? 

While the amount involved in this case is large, the issues 
are simple and the law applicable thereto settled. It is of 
the utmost importance to the entire northwest that this case 
be speedily disposed of. There can be no resumption of the 
lumber: business in that section until the questions involved 
in this case are determined. What this means to the Pacific 
coast is known to some of this body personally, and to all 
from their general knowledge and the evidence taken in this 
ease. We feel therefore it will not be considered pre- 
sumptious on our part to suggest for the sake of every inter- 
“en involved that as early a determination as possible be 
had. 

It is respectfully submitted that under the facts in this 
case and under the law applicable thereto the prayer of the 
complaint should be granted. 





MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF OAK CHAIR AND FURNITURE DIMENSION. 


Address by F. W. Webster, of the Huntsville Lumber Company, Huntsville, Ala., Before the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States—I have been 
asked to prepare a paper, and present to this meeting, on 
the subject of the operating end of the furniture and chair 
dimension department of this association. And why should 
we as manufacturers of hardwood lumber, and members of 
this association, not discuss openly and freely this branch 
ff our operations that is so very important to every manu- 
facturer of hardwood lumber? Important on account of 
the growing scarcity of hardwood stumpage and the reck- 
less waste of valuable raw material. If we, as manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber, expect to get the best results 
from our efforts and investments, then we should look very 
carefully into the question of utilizing that part of the 
product of our logs, which at this time goes to the boilers 
or to the hogs, that is suitable for the manufacture of 
protitable and salable dimension lumber. When we care- 
fully consider the difference in expense of manufacturing 
our best slabs and edging into dimension lumber, and the 
vetting of such slabs and edgings out of the way, and from 
the mill, we will find the difference very small, and the 
revenue derived from the sale of such dimension material 
quite enough to warrant taking care of it. 

Now, as to the manufacture of dimension stock for furni- 
ture and chair purposes, I shall treat the matter under two 
heads. 

First. The manufacture of such part of the slabs and 
edgings from logs which we are daily cutting up into 
lumber as are suitable and profitable to manufacture. There 
should be in the mill an intelligent, energetic, wideawake 
man, whose duty it is to watch carefully every slab and 
edging that leaves the saws, and see that every piece that 
can be used profitably in dimension is cut into such lengths 
as will make the most profitable and salable dimension 
material. When this is done these pieces should be con- 
veyed by the most economical way to a place about the 
plant provided with good machines, and there made into 
such dimensions as will bring the best price. Keep these 
machines in good order and see that the operators of the 
machines make the pieces the proper sizes, and run no 
worthless slabs or edgings through the machines; but 
throw such material into the wood pile. As to the proper 
sizes, if making squares, we think all pieces under 2 inches 
should be cut \%& inch full; from 21% to 4 inches cut 3-16 
inch full, so as to allow them to be full thickness when 
they are passed through the dry kiln. In cutting dimen- 
sion boards green, cut from %4 to % inch full, according to 
the width of the boards; and % inch thicker than dry 
sizes required. Do not allow stained or damaged sap to 
be put into oak dimension and expect to get firstclass prices 
for such material. A small quantity of poor material in a 
car will create trouble and cause dissatisfaction with the 
whole carload. 

In the manufacture of plain oak squares, especially in 
long lengths, the saws should be kept in good fix and in 
perfect line with the table or carriage of the machines, and 
there should be no end play in the boxes of the mandrils. 
Otherwise, the squares produced will be poorly manufac- 
tured, not square, scant at one end and: no one to blame 
but the manufacturer. 

Second. The manufacture of dimension material for 
furniture and chair stock from bolts cut for this purpose, 
or an independent dimension factory not in connection with 
a saw mill. 

In cutting for plain oak, such as squares etc., cut bolts 
as long as can be handled, and the timber will allow, tak- 
ing into consideration defects and the crooks in the timber. 
Long squares and other plain oak dimension bring more 
money than short, and in slabbing up the bolts cut any 
defect out and still have the short stock. It is my opinion 
that the most profitable plain oak that can be made from 
small bolts is squares, and the longer and larger they can 
be made the more can be realized from them. Begin by 


cutting the largest sizes you have sale for, and if any are 
found that will not make perfect squares in the sizes cut 
for, cut them down to fit sizes that can be used. After the 
squares have been cut to proper lengths, have them piled 
on yard, throwing out all poor ones, and piling them cross- 
wise, allowing as much as an inch air space between each 
of them, and putting good foundations under them. We 
pile them out in open air and think we dry them qyicker, 
and as well, as if under sheds. Leave two feet space 
between all piles of squares. When dry enough to ship, 
take them down, inspect them carefully, tie them up in 
bundles of suitable number to each for handling, and load 
them as tied up. If not ready to load and room is needed, 
cover them well when tied up, as they will damage after 
heing bundled if the rain is allowed to fall on them. 


Quartered Oak Dimension. 

In the manufacture of quartered oak dimension lumber 
from bolts, such as chair backs, seat stock, table tops ete., 
our experience is that it is best to cut the blocks into the 
lengths required for the bill, for the reason that we are 
surer of getting absolutely straight blocks and avoid twisted 
grain blocks, as satisfactory figure cannot be produced out 
of twisted grain logs. Cut them as long as possible, to get 
blocks of straight grain and free from defects, on account 
of price for long lengths. We invariably get more of the 
short and narrow pieces than we can take care of. Never 
put a piece of partly plain dimension into shipments when 
figure is wanted all over the boards. Do not allow stained 
sap in shipments. It will reduce the quality and standing 
of your dimension and get you as a manufacturer in bad 
repute with the consuming trade. Especially is this the 
case in quartered stock, which goes into highclass articles 
when finished. Never allow shipments to contain red oak 
where white oak is specified. Make pieces all full enough, 
beth in thickness and width, to dress as required after kiln 
drying and suit the purpose for which made and sold. 

In other words, make your stock right, put up a fair 
grade, get a price that you can afford to manufacture and 
sell at, for a fair profit, load it out right and insist on the 
payment of invoices without deductions. If you are dealing 
with a fair consumer you will get what is due you, and if 
you do not get what is due you, which you will learn by 
experience, pass your customer up and look for those who 
will do the right thing. There are plenty of them. I know 
from what I have seen that some manufacturers of dimen- 
sions are not half as careful as they should be with their 
grading and manufacture. If the pieces have not been cut 
thick enough, and the man loading discovers this to be the 
ease, send them back for remanufacture, and save freight 
and the giving away of poor pieces. Likewise is this the 
case with regard to faulty or defective pieces. I saw on a 
consumer’s yard not many months ago a carload of squares 
that were poorly manufactured and defective, which the 
customer had turned down for good cause, and would not 
have the shipment at any price. The same consumer showed 
me another car of 214-irich squares, containing about 12,000 
pieces, of which only twenty-five pieces had been culled. 
The balance was entirely satisfactory. He made no claim 
for cullage, but gave the shipper full settlement; and gave 
him an order for fifteen cars of squares at $8 a thousand 
above the price at which the other party wanted to sell. I 
mention this simply to show the difference in results of 
properly manufactured and graded stock and that which is 
otherwise. 


Fair Profit in Dimension. 


I am convinced from experience there is a fair profit in 
dimension business when properly conducted; but doubt if 
there is a margin when not properly conducted. And I am 
thoroughly convinced that this association can, and will, be 
of great benefit to manufacturers of this class of material, 
by bringing them together on a working basis to discuss 
these matters and profit by the experience and errors 


gleaned from such discussions, and by coéperation help each 
other to get a fair knowledge of the markets, demands and 
methods which are most successful, the result of ‘which 
should be a materially extended use of, and widened market 
for, this class of lumber. There is no manufacturer who 
makes an article out of dimension lumber who had _ not 
rather have the lumber cut to exact sizes required, and thus 
avoid a heavy loss. He can buy firsts and seconds lumber 
and still have a loss of at least 15 percent besides the cost 
of working the lumber up into dimension sizes. Then why 
should we as makers of this dimension lumber not get a 
good price for it? Don't be bashful and price your dimen- 
sion too low. The fault lies with us if we do not get a 
fair price. A-sale of recent date came to my notice of two 
ears of 24%x2\% squares at a price of $50 on a 25-cent rate 
of freight, netting about $38 at initial point. 

One phase of this department I had about overlooked: 
it is the working up of timber into dimension blocks from 
lands off of which logs have been cut. Go through the 
woods and cut out all pieces from the trunks of the trees 
left into lengths suitable to manufacture quartered dimen- 
sion from, and if all the timber on the land has been 
bought, cut the small, smooth trees, that are suitable for 
squares and other plain oak dimension, into lengths for such 
dimension, thus deriving quite a revenue from this end. I 
know-a boundary of timber, containing 250 acres of land. 
that, after all logs had been removed, turned out 600 cords 
of profitable dimension material. In this time of scarcity 
of hardwoods it behooves all of us to save every piece of 
timber we can use in any length or shape. 

Let us as members of this association be candid and 
helpful to all manufacturers, especially in this branch; and 
all pull together and help build up this very important 
branch of the hardwood industry of our great country. 





RAILROADS APPEAL FROM INTERLOCUTORY 
DECREE. 


SAN Francisco, CAuL., Feb. 10.—Argument was made 
before the United States circuit court of appeals, in this 
city, Thursday in the appeal of the railroad companies 
doing business in Oregon from the interlocutory decree 
of injunction issued against them in the district of Ore- 
gon in favor of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The injunction, which was granted 
several months ago, prohibits the railroad companies from 
the collection of rates prescribed in their tariff sheets on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
lumbermen allege that the rates which the railroads 
seek to enforce would virtually stop all their business 
with points outside of Oregon and Washington. The 
lumber companies state that they represent $60,000,000 
worth of capital invested in the state and that they can 
not do business under the new rates without seriously 
crippling their investments. 

The railroad companies which are appellants in the 
action are the Oregon Short Line, Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific, Great Northern, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney, Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, Astoria 
& Columbia River and Corvallis & Eastern, 

Attorney Wimbish appeared for the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association before Judge Gil- 
bert, Ross and N, Morrow, of the appellate court, who 
took the case under advisement. If this case follows 
the usual course a decision may be expected early in 
May. The Intergtate Commerce Commission’s report 
is. expected before that time, however. 
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ROUSING SIXTH ANNUAL OF HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Last Year’s Work in Retrospect—Status of Affairs as Delineated by the Officers—Excellent Financial Showing 
—Many Interesting Papers Presented—Appalachian Reserve and Practical Forestry From Many 
Viewpoints—Lumber Mutual Insurance Considered—lleeting Characterized as 
Most Successful in the History of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. 


Hardwood Producers Meet. 


Hardwood lumbermen from all parts of the United 
States came together at Cincinnati last week to listen 
to and participate in the deliberations of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 
This was the sixth annual convention of the organ- 
ization and was the most successful ever held. The 
attendance showed nearly every large hardwood man- 
ufacturer represented at this gathering. 

It was a meeting of confident men in conservative 
mood. These men came together to counsel one with 
the other, not only with respect to current events 
but with regard to the future and the part lumber- 
men should take in such great national movements 
as forestry conservation, improvement of waterways 
and other matters of equal importance. The greatest 
portion of the sessions was given over to a consid- 
eration of their own affairs, but lumbermen make 
it a point to devote a part of their time to discussing 
questions not immediately related to the manufac- 
ture of lumber and its sale. They consider it a part 
of the obligations they assume as citizens of the 
country to contribute whatever of information or 
knowledge they possess to the solution of great na- 
tional problems. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States lives up to its name. It represents 
this great industry and its membership includes the 
names of operators in nearly all the producing sec- 
tions of the country. It is a working organization. 
From noon Wednesday until Friday afternoon, in com- 
mittee room and in open session, the greater part of 
the time was devoted to a consideration of association 
problems. The organization never has incorporated 
in its program entertainment features. The executive 
board probably considers that the business of the as- 
sociation is sufficient entertainment for every member 
or visitor in attendance. This policy, which has been 
adhered to strictly ever since the inception of the as- 
sociation, has resulted in securing undivided attention 
at every meeting and because of the interest in and 
importance of the work there was a full attendance 
at each session of the association. 

Thursday morning the enrollment of the attendants 
and the distribution of badges began at 10:30 o’clock. 
Shortly after the hour set for calling the convention 
to order nearly every seat in the room was occupied. 
At the desk President Ransom and Secretary Doster 
smiled their gratification over huge piles of data rep- 
resenting association business. The convention was 
complimented by the appearance of Col. Leopold 
Markbreit, mayor of Cincinnati. 

A Cincinnati Welcome. 

Mayor Markbreit was introduced by President Ran- 
som and he welcomed the lumbermen to the city in 
this cordial and emphatic way: 

One of the pleasantest perquisites of the mayor's office 
in this town is to welcome conventions like yours to our 
city; conventions composed of men of affairs, men who 
imount to something in the world’s battle, men who work 
and fight and think. We welcome you most cordially. We 
are glad to have you here; we hope you will have a good 
time; if there is anything you want that you do not see, 
ask for it and you shall have it. The city belongs to you. 

We have here everything that is good. You will pardon 
me if I do brag a little about my qwn town, where I have 
ived for a great many years. We have good hotels—you 
have already found that out; we have good restaurants; we 
have good theaters. We have beautiful hills surrounding 
our city; we have the glorious Ohio river; we have the 
grand Kentucky hills in the rear; we have the Latonia race 
course where fine horses run during the season, and up 
here we have old Fort Thomas where the Stars and Stripes 
loat in the breeze [applause]—where the boys in blue stand 
ready to protect it against insult and injury. 

I do not know that I have anything special to say. I 
hope you will like us so well here that when you go away 
you will be just a little bit sorry that you have to leave 
is, that you will bear us in friendly memory and come back 
io us again, either as a convention or as private individuals. 
I assure you that whenever you do come you will be most 
heartily welcome, not for the few dollars you may spend 
here—that is not the motive of our welcome; we want you 
here; we like to have you here. I thank you, gentlemen. 
| Applause. ] 


Response in Behalf of Lumbermen. 
The Chair—I will ask our friend, A. J. Gahagan, of 
Chattanooga, to respond to the cordial words of wel- 
come of the mayor. 


A. J. Gahagan—I deem it a very high honor and a dis- 
tinguished privilege to be permitted to respond to the 
cordial words of welcome we have received from the dis- 
tinguished soldier, citizen and journalist, the first citizen of 
the city of Cincinnati. 

There is but one Cincinnati in the United States and 
that is Cincinnati, Ohio. There is no other town of the 
same name which is a good imitation. There is a cordiality 
and a generosity manifested by the people of Cincinnati that 
I encounter and participate in in no other city in all this 
country. Louisville is a great ig © Memphis is a fine oq 
Knoxville is a pene’ gem—all having special reasons for 
prep, my pleasant places for this association or any 
other dy of men to assemble and exchange opinions and 
greet each other in cordial and friendly sort of way, but if 
you want to come to a place where it seems that the streets 








are open at both ends and the elements above you have 
brightened it by the brightest sunshine that falls on any 
city in all the world—that place is Cincinnati. I have come 
here often to take part in business meetings, in social gath- 
erings and occasions of a similar character, more often than 
to any other city in the United States, and there is no city 
in the world, except the proud city of Chattanooga, that has 
the’ warm place in my heart and affections of the grand old 
oF of Cincinnati. 

passed through this city away back in the sixties, when 
the city was full of men clad in the uniform of their 
country. I thought then it was the greatest city I ever 
looked upon and I have never changed my opinion since. 
Cincinnati is a great city. It did what no other city of the 
same size and wealth in this country has done; out of its 
own funds, out of the plethora of its own treasury it has 
built a line of railroad down to the center of the southland 
320 miles in length, by means of which are extended the 
cordial greetings of this great city to the people of the 
southland, = means of which they can exchange com- 
modities, exchange dollars and cents, where they meet on a 
= ground to build up pleasant and friendly relation- 
ships. 

Business Men for Business Purposes. 


We assemble here today as business men to discuss busi- 
ness matters, to talk over things in a business sort of way. 
There was a time away back when a gay time was the first 
thing that people thought of, when it was to get in front 
of a bar and tip glasses with each other, but thank God 
that time has gone by. Men do business now from the 
standpoint of clearheaded, sober men instead of exchanging 
their greetings in a maudlin sort of way, such as I can 
remember when I was a boy, away back thirty, forty or 
fifty years ago. 

Men who do business today have different principles and 
they do business from a different basis from what they have 
ever done before. The word of a man, Mr. President and 
Mr. Mayor, is’ worth more today—the word of a_ business 
man—with his fellow men than it ever was in all the world. 
[Applause.] When a man comes along in this twentieth 
century and goes up in front of his fellow man and says, 
“TI will do so and so,” that word is worth 100 cents on the 
dollar. [Applause.] Men can go to the banks today and 
upon their own paper, upon their own promise to pay, they 
can get.a greater abundance of money than ever before in 
the world. . 

That condition is brought about by the fact that con- 
fidence pervades the whole business atmosphere of this coun- 
try—and by the way, gentlemen, let us not stop and say 
that we are going to the devil headlong, headforemost, in a 
business sort of way. We are not. We were never in a 
better condition. We are going through a little condition 
of financial depression just now, but when it has passed 
by and when the winds of adversity are no longer blowing, 
the country will be better off than ever before in its history. 
[Applause.] So long as men are at that point where they 
will spend two dollars and a quarter for every dollar they 
make, they are not doing a safe business—and that is just 
exactly what we have been doing for a great many years 
gone by. When we get on our feet again—most of us are 
on our feet now, we have never got off, I mean the business 
men, the speculators have suffered and they deserve to 
suffer—but the well established business enterprises of the 
country have never been in better condition. Perhaps not 
quite so much business is being done, but the darkest hour 
is always just before day, and the sunlight of prosperity 
and development is rising over the eastern horizon and it 
will be but a few months until the whole country will be on 
another wave of prosperity and we will be going along 
having the best and happiest times we have ever known. 
[ Applause. ] 

Tangible Prosperity. 

You don’t want to forget, gentlemen, that the cackle of 
the hen and the crow of the rooster mean just as much 
material prosperity today and, in fact, more than they did 
ever before. Generous Nature is bringing out from the 
earth as great products as this country ever put forth; 
there is more corn and bacon, more hog and hominy; there 
is more generosity in this country now than has ever existed 
before in all the world, and the man that does not share in 
what is going on now has something wrong with him. 
[Applause.] There has never been a time in the history of 
this country when there were better conditions among the 
American people than right now; there is more patriotism, 
greater love for our flag than ever existed before in all the 
world. [Applause.] There is not a man who is an Amer- 
ican citizen who does not hold it in greater admiration today 
than ever before in his life. 


The Present Generation. 


Thank God the time has passed away when the color of 
a man’s uniform that he wore away back in the sixties cuts 
any figure in the affairs of this country. [Applause.] Some 
of the best men that ever lived or died, died wearing that 

rand old gray uniform of the confederacy. [Applause.] 
ust as good, just as American, just as ye | devoted 
to the cause for which ee A fought and died, die een 4 
the blue uniform of the Union. Applause.] I have a hig 

admiration for the uniforms; I wore one of the colors and 
I take a great deal of pride in it. Our distinguished friend 
at the other desk did the same thing. But that old genera- 
tion is ~~ passing away, though let me say to you, 
gentlemen, following them there is growing up another 
generation of men, the like of which have never graced 
this earth in any day-or age. [Applause.] There is more 
real, genuine manhood, more — elevated womanhood 
today in this land than ever existed before. [Applause.] 

I am glad of the privilege of having lived in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries—the best centuries that have 
ever graced this earth, and I am glad of the opportunity to 
mix and mingle with this splendid body of men, such men as 
you are, captains of industry, men of great determination, 
promoting the affairs of this country, helping build it up, 
making of it that grand republic the like of which has 
graced no other spot in the world—the American republic, 
now and forever. [Applause.] 


In Appreciation. 


Mayor Markbreit—I want permission to thank the gentle- 
man who has just — for the very kind things he has 
said of this good old town. I am always ‘inspired and 
delighted to hear such expressions of loyalty as I have 
heard from his lips for our dear land. We are now one 
nation; the past is gone, forgotten and forgiven on both 
sides. I am glad also to know that he is an optimist; he 
looks like such a man, one who is not always anticipating 
trouble and sorrow and misfortune. [Applause.] 


Preliminaries. 


Secretary Doster read the names.of those who had 
registered and asked that all who had not handed in 
their names would do so and secure badges and identi- 
fication cards. 

The secretary also made an announcement relating 
to the method by which nonmembers could become 
affiliated with the association, stating that each pro- 
gram contained an application for membership blank 
and that anyone wishing to join the association should 
sign a card and present it at the desk. 


President Ransom’s Address. 


President J. B. Ransom, of Nashville, then read his 
annual address in which he gave a very thorough and 
comprehensive review of conditions. The address in 
full is given herewith: 

Gentlemen and Members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States: 

It has been our custom, as the first order of business, 
to have an address from the presiding officer, and I re- 
spectfully submit you the following, hardly worthy of being 
called an address, but a partial review of our last year’s 
—_ and a few suggestions and recommendations for the 
uture. 

While it is with no little embarrassment I appear before 
you, I must acknowledge my consciousness, as well as 
gratefulness, of the high honor conferred in placing me 
at the head of this splendid association of manufacturers, 
composed of men as a body, who have no superiors, and I 
am indeed glad to greet you today in the great city of 
Cincinnati; not great from the fact that we have numer- 
ically a large membership here, but that those who are 
our members are so large in production, loyalty, size and 
finance that they count for many. We also feel that we 
are among our friends and are welcome. 


The Financial Situation. 


Heretofore our annual meeting has been held in January, 
but the executive board thought best to defer it this year, 
in order that we might have a fuller attendance, know- 
ing how busy our members have been since the. first of the 
year counting up and hunting for expected profits and set- 
tling with 1907, a year which no doubt will be remembered 
by us all and looked back upon as a worthy descendant of 
1893 and 1873, all monumental years of what is known as 
“The Twenty-Year Cycle of Prosperity,” each marking the 
decay and end of its own prosperous period. 

The year just closing, which gave our entire country 
any three months of unusual and alarming experiences, 
especially so to the younger generation of business men who 
are not old enough to recall the excitement of 1893, has to 
many meant heavy losses, to some the loss of everything, 
and to all a curtailment and a readjustment in business 
affairs, which to my mind is the only remedy that will 
bring our country again into its normal state of prosperity, 
and I believe that you all, as manufacturers and business 
men, have already recognized the necessity of such action, 
and in the end will find that it has been a lesson well 
worth the learning. 

In a speech recently made in New York by the blind 
senator from Oklahoma he stated that in 1893, under the 
Cleveland administration, sixty-five banks closed, and it 
was called a panic; in 1907 under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, 6,500 banks suspended, and it was called a holiday. 
So, as far as the name goes, you may take your choice, but 
I feel that we all agree that it was enough, and we are 
more than glad to bid it goodbye, and now can see only its 
back in the far distance, and to congratulate ourselves 
when we look around and see the many mills and factories 
beginning to resume work, and the many banks which were 
practically in a state of suspension for sixty days now 
ready and willing to perform their usual functions. 

While many reasons have been assigned, such as the 
administration raid on capital, corporation prosecution and 
regulation, chain banking, defective trust company laws, 
expanded credits, high cost of production, speculative prac- 
tice and the sun spot theory, for the violent and sudden 
monetary crisis and paralysis which caused the withdrawal 
by depositors and the hoarding of $500,000,000 from our 
banks, and the utter demoralization of the security market, 
to my mind wasteful extravagance, in private and business 
life is the chief and prime cause, and it can not be less 
true of a nation than of the individual living beyond his 
means, that the time will surely come when it will be 
overtaken by ruin and collapse. 

Statistics for 1907 show 11,725 commercial failures, 
amounting to $197,000,000 in Habilities, which was, in 
number of failures, about 10 percent more than in the pre- 
vious year, but an increase in liabilities of a fraction over 
60 percent. There were bank suspensions amounting to 
$233,000,000, though many of these have resumed business 
since. The bank clearings for the year, excluding New York 
city, show an increase of 4 percent, while New York shows 
a loss of nearly 17 percent, caused by the decrease in busi- 
ness during the last quarter of the year. 

Yet, with all these troubles, we are a nation of great 
recuperative powers, and are rapidly recovering. Just 
think, less than ninety days ago currency commanding a 
premium of 5 percent, call money quoted at 125 percent, 
with a deficit in the New York bank reserve of $53,000,000, 
and a clearing house loan certificate issue of $97,000,000, 
while today this deficit has been wiped out, the certificates 
canceled and the reserve banks showing a -surplus of 
$40,000,000 over the requirement. 

Before leaving this question of finances, from which it 
seems impossible for me to get away, I want to call your 
attention especially to the fact that our membership, with 
millions of dollars at stake, has weathered the three months 
of troubled and boisterous financial seas, though no doubt 
some of us have been battered and beaten about by the 
angry waves of our creditors, and we are proud to say 
that we have not lost a vessel, but with a few minor re- 
pairs, a little trimming down, and without any bottom 
scraping, we are again ready for another sail on the com- 
mercial waters with more caution, and a little slackened in 
speed. Are we not to be congratulated? 


Trade. 


These signs go to show that we are still in the lumber 
business, and that we are far from dead, though a large 
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percent of the mills have shut down, and while we all have 
had orders canceled, made many quotations during the last 
sixty days, probably received only a few orders, and with 
many replies to our quotations that our prices were too 
high, my business policy has been to be content with just 
half the usual business, feeling that in view of the fact 
that 75 percent of the mills were closed down, light stocks 
in the hands of the producers, and a less amount in the 
yards of the buyers and consumers, and the high prices of 
stumpage, that the time would soon come when there would 
be a demand that would fully equal the supply, and later 
on I would feel that I had acted wisly in holding on until 
I received the value of my goods; therefore, with the exer- 
cise of a little firmness and patience on our part, I can but 
predict that we will all again soon be able to resume opera- 
tions on a profitable basis, bearing in mind that we must 
economize and eliminate all the waste and extravagance 
»ossible. 

. It is stated that our country’s trade for 1907 with 
foreign countries shows a balance in our favor of more 
than $500,000,000. With lumber and its allied interests, 
ranking third in production and in volume, we have done 
and are still doing well our part in the upbuilding of our 
nation’s wealth. 

Government Statistics. 

Government statistics show that in the year 1906, 22,000 
mills reporting produced a total of 37,000,000,000 feet, of 
which there were 30,000,000,000 feet of soft woods and 
7,000,060,000 feet of hardwoods. The total mill value of 
the entire production, including lath and shingles, $11,500,- 
000, amounted to $632,000,000 ; with a further allowance of 
10 percent for incomplete reports, we could be safe in say- 
ing that there was a production of 40,000,000,000 feet 
worth $700,000,000. 

As a lumber producer, yellow pine is still in the lead, 
showing a further increase since 1899 of more than 20 
percent in production, also an increase in mill value of 
77 percent. While this wood represents one-third of the 
total production in feet, the average price is still $2 a 
thousand less than the average price of all other woods, 
and while we recognize its greatness we know that the 
producers of this wood are also having their troubles. 

Now, as to hardwoods, in which we are most interested, 
and are here to talk about. Our association, with a mem- 
bership of about 300, a representation covering twenty-three 
states and an annual production of about 2,000,000 feet, 
with capital invested of something like $50,000,000, we can 
look back on the last five years, almost forgetting and for- 
giving the troubles of the last three months, and feel that 
our efforts have not been in vain, and as a whole we have 
prospered and today are larger and broader gaged, morally 
and financially, than ever before, and I for one am willing 
to give proper credit to this splendid association of busi- 
ness men, and the coming together in our annual meetings, 
to shake hands and interchange ideas, for its great upbuild- 
ing influences. 

Production. 

Taking the government statistics of 1906 as a basis of 
hardwood production, and adding 11 percent as an increase 
for the year just closing, there would be a total production 
of 8,000,000,000 feet; of this amount oak ranks first, show- 
ing a production of 3,250,000,000 feet; yellow poplar third 
with 8,000,000 feet, red gum fourth with 500,000,000 feet. 
Oak is the most widely distributed species of hardwood in 
the United States, but government reports covering thirty- 
seven states reveal the alarming fact that in a few years it 
will be a wood of the past. 

The production in feet has fallen off since 1899 more 
than 35 percent, though this has more than been covered 
by the increase in mill values from an average of $14 a 
thousand in 1899 to $24 a thousand in 1907. Kentucky 
now leads in production, followed by West Virginia and 
Tennessee. Those three states also produce 65 percent of 
the supply of yellow poplar, which shows a decrease of 
nearly 50 percent in production since 1899, but which is 
also more than covered by the increase in mill value, which 
is now something like $28 a thousand. 

The production of red gum, which is one of our most 
important hardwoods of the present, and which must be 
more so in the future, is reported on from twenty-one 
states (though 70 percent of its entire production is fur- 
nished by Arkansas, Missouri and Mississippi) as having 
increased its output in feet since 1889 60 percent and in 
mill value about 40 percent. 

For fear that I may go into production statistics too 
far and leave nothing for our secretary: to report I have 
only used three of our most important woods. 


The Association—Current Year. 


Our executive board was increased from seven to eleven 
members by authority of our annual meeting at Memphis. 
We have had four important meetings during the last year; 
our first being held in Louisville in March, and among the 
other important questions acted on was the admission as 
members of our association of wholesale manufacturing 
consumers of hardwood lumber, who buy in not less than 
carload lots, and we have been successful in adding several 
good names to our membership. At that meeting also the 
secretary made his report concerning the Book of Hard- 
wood Buyers, which was then in the hands of the pub- 
lishers and which has since been distributed to those of 
our membership who wished to purchase, and I heartily 
commend it as a valuable book to our members, as it con- 
tains the names of manufacturing consumers of our prod- 
uct, and only those of responsible parties, who have a 
rating of not less than $5,000. This book was published 
at considerable cost, but we have been able to show some 
profit from its sale. We are also canvassing and-.at work 
on what will be known as the Book of Hardwood Manu- 
facturers, containing all the names of our membership, the 
kinds of woods handled and their intended production, and 
it is important that the membership in the next canvass 
report and return promptly the forms submitted by the 
secretary’s office, as every member of the association should 
have his name in this book. 


The Office. 

At our Cincinnati meeting, held in May, it was unani- 
mously decided to move the headquarters of the associa- 
tion from Chicago to Nashville, where we are now located 
on the tenth floor of the Stahlman building. 


Grades. 

In our new and revised issue of grading rules for 1907 
are shown the grading rules for each wood separately, also 
covering hardwood dimensions, cypress and tupelo, the two 
latter having been adopted by the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and while this issue has in the main 
been satisfactory to our membership and the trade, the 
question of a few minor changes in the wording, and also 
the question of increasing the percentage of odd lengths 
from 10 percent to 15 percent will be presented for your 
consideration. i: 

It has been the desire of the officers of the association to 
broaden the scope of our reinspection department, and with 
this end in view we stationed an association inspector in 
the east that he might handle the work offered in that 
section with more promptness. We consider the work done 
in this department one of the most important, and while 
so far every dollar has cost us two, it is money well spent, 
in order to protect our members. These reinspections have 
numbered about 900 cars, amounting to something like 
11,000,000 feet, at a net cost to the association of $7,500. 


Waterways. 


At our Memphis meeting you will remember with pleasure 
the interesting address made John A. Fox, of the 


National Rivers & Harbors Congress, on the deep water- 
ways, and so pleased and interested in the subject was our 
association that it joined the National Rivers & Harbors 


Congress. We also appointed a committee to report to 
this meeting, which latter no doubt we will hear from. In 
October there was a large convention held in Memphis, 
which was attended by President Roosevelt, whe addressed 
the convention and seems greatly interested in its work. 
There was also, later in the year, a meeting held in Wash- 
ington and strong resolutions passed asking Congress for 
additional support and increased appropriations. 


Forestry and the Forest Service. 

The government forest reserves and the Forest Service 
are questions of vital interest to all lumbermen and our 
country at large. This question has been ably presented 
and discussed by Dr. Von Schrenck and others before the 
association, and the Forest Service has furnished the manu- 
facturers with valuable information and statistics, and is 
making many experiments, compiling reports on subjects 
pertaining to our interests. 

At present the government forest reserve contains an 
area of something like 150,000,000 acres, largely in the 
western country. The most recent move is to secure a 
large area of land embraced in the Appalachian mountains, 
containing about 75,000,000 acres, and a bill was enacted 
and passed in the United States senate during the fifty- 
ninth Congress; other bills have been introduced in the six- 
tieth Congress, but so far they have been prevented from 
coming to a vote in the house. This reserve will extend 
through the Virginias, North and South Carolina, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, as well as into Georgia and Alabama, and 
the’ legislatures of these states have voted to allow the 
federal government to acquire lands within their borders 
for the proposed forest reserve. 

The Appalachian National Forest Association met in 
Atlanta, Ga., January 18, where a great interest in this 
subject was manifested. And as an outcome of this meet- 
ing there met in Washington, January 30, before the house 
committee on agriculture, a special forestry delegation, 
numbering about 150, composed of members of several for- 
estry bodies, representing all but four states east of the 
Mississippi river, and headed by Governor Smith, of 
Georgia, supporting and backing up the Currier bill appro- 
priating $5,000,000 to buy mountain lands in the Appa- 
lachian and White mountains and urging the necessity of 
its passage, and further calling attention to the warnings 
sent out by the Bureau of Forestry that we are on the 
verge of a timber famine, especially in hardwoods, and that 
the United States is reaching a dangerous condition in the 
national timber supply. I am sure it is the desire of our 
association to obtain all the information and light possible 
on this subject, and I recommend that a permanent forestry 
committee from this association be appointed and that the 
members of said committee should be composed of men who 
have a vital interest in the subject and whose lands are 
not far distant from the territory to be embraced in this 
reserve. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

I also at this time recommend the appointment of dele- 
gates to attend the next annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to be held in Minne- 
apolis, with which association we are affiliated. It is made 
up of thirteen allied lumber manufacturing associations, 
comprising all the woods, is national in its scope and is 
doing excellent work in forwarding the interests of the 
manufacturers. 

Association Finances. 


I am pleased to announce that the financial condition of 
our association, as will be shown later by the treasurer's 
report, is the best we have ever made. While the last year 
has been one of heavy expenses we come into the new year 
entirely out of debt, a good balance in bank and with a 
further guarantee by subscriptions made by members of 
the executive board and other loyal members outside the 
board that insures to the association, however much this 
year’s production may be lessened or reduced, that it will 
live and thrive and enter the year 1909 in the same splen- 
did financial condition. And allow me to say without flat- 
tery that I have never known or had the pleasure of being 
associated with as big hearted, liberal, loyal and broad 
minded set of men as compose this executive board, and as 
long as such men are in charge we need have no fear of 
failure, and I desire to thank them now for the hearty 
support_and coéperation they have given me as your execu- 
tive officer; and before I forget it I want to call your 
attention to a fact that you already know and appreciate, 
and that is that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has in Lewis Doster the greatest and most capable asso- 
ciation secretary of any similar organization in the country, 
and its success and growth are in a large measure due to 
his loyalty and efforts in its behalf, and:I feel that you are 
all willing to proclaim with me: ‘Long live Doster, secre- 
tary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States.” 

Newspapers 


We are always pleased to have with us the newspaper 
men, and especially those who have been kind enough to 
refrain from saying any mean things about us, and I can 
truthfully say that we consider all here our friends and 
we are glad to welcome them, recognizing in them one of 
the truest essentials to a prosperous association, and we, 
as members, should give them all the encouragement pos- 
sible, for the. association owes the lumber press much more 
than we will ever be able to repay for their united and 
loyal support. Our secretary will no doubt add something 
in their behalf in his report, as he counts himself one of 
their clan. 

Peroration. 


I acknowledge that I am of an optimistic and sanguine 
disposition and, as a rule, look for the bright side of every- 
thing; but when I consider what I have said in this address, 
in which I have tried to be as conservative as possible. it 
occurs to me that it may contain an undertow of pessimism 
which my honesty of purpose could not prevent, but I 
recognize the fact that you are all business men, as proven 
by your success, and that you are as fully alive to the 
cause and remedy as I, and that we must recognize and 
meet the conditions as they are and not allow ourselves to 
be deceived. 

And I will further say in closing that I am pleased to 
see our membership so well represented at this meeting, 
as well as so many of our visiting friends, as it indicates 
your interest in our work, which, for the last year your 
officers have been faithfully using their best endeavors to 
promote. At this time, as well as for the last ninety days, 
no doubt, some of us are having and have had new expe- 
riences and perhaps at times have felt disheartened, yet I 
can but believe that when we go from this meeting of con- 
solation and good fellowship we will all feel more encour- 
aged, taking with us a brighter and more cheerful outlook 
for the future, and a higher appreciation of the benefits of 
being a member of this association, and the further realiza- 
tion of the truth in the old adage that “It is good to dwell 
together in brotherly love and unity.” 


Treasurer’s Report. 

The financial affairs of the organization as shown 
by the report of Treasurer C. M. Crawford were then 
made known to the members, the statement being read 
by Secretary Doster: 

Cash on hand January 1, 1907.......$ 210.39 


Cash received from secretary's office, 
zeauets 1, 1907, to January 15, 


on EEE Ee ea ae 39,005.78—$39,216.17 
Voucher checks paid out, from C-73 < $ ici 
to C-579, less outstanding vouchers 34,391.83 
Cash on hand January 15, 1908.. $ 4,825.34 





The books of the association have been audited and a 
full report submitted by the Tennessee Auditing Company, 
showing the books to be correct. ' 

aie Statement. 

ASSETS. 

Cash on hand January 15, 1908..... $ 4,825.34 
Office furniture and fixtures......... 5 
Accounts receivable and income ac- 

NE qcdathea-s withers bab wek whew Od Ree 16,063.28 

Printed matter and _ stationery on 





hand, as per inventory............ 650.00—$23,041.02 
LIABILITIES. 
PO os 5.6 0h vaio 0% 568 5 0c $ 2,400.00 
Lewis Doster, salary account........ 3,715.00 
IE: SIs in. 64-0 o-050.8:5:660 shes: 4.65 
Unpaid and outstanding vouchers.... 9,438.46— 15,558.11 








Assets exceed liabilities......... 
RECEIPTS. 
Assessments and income account, pro- 


$ 7,482.91 





ducing and consuming members... .$35,284.17 
Hardwood Buyers’ Guide, profits..... 782.71 
er ee errr 370.00—$36,436.88 
EXPENDITURES. 
AOD CIE. ioc cccecssswcdses $ 698.07 
Bureau of grades: 
Reinspection department.......... 6,840.26 
Mill instruction department....... 858.89 
ECR] GOPREtMORE «20s ccc scccnccve 1,474.58 
IID fas .55: 650. :draile abs duende 609.05 
IED nh ua 6 5.06 00 b 6s donde eee 760.50 
‘Discount, interest, imsurance........ 425.00 
DD 60a pa0as oeedns sos 60 4.aees 17.28 
ee eS RPE ee ee ee 1,187.98 
Printing and stationery............. 864.07 
ME sis tn cme She re OSs Swit baneee 1,425.00 
SE ee Pe men ere 14,482.18 
Newspaper subscriptions............ 50.25 
Telegraph and telephone............ 583.41 
TWEOVERIRE CRBC. ie. 60.08 6h ee co esnee 3,510.75 
ssessment to National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association............ 575.00 
rrr race 601.44—$34,963.71 





Receipts exceed expenditures..... $ 1,473.17 


The Secretary’s Annual Review. 

The report submitted by Secretary Doster showed 
the progress of the association in detail since the last 
summary of a like character presented at the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the association. His report showed 
an appreciable gain in membership and is a compre- 
hensive review of the work of the association: 


Membership. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary for us to go into details 
regarding the growth of this association in membership, as 
it is well known from our published reports from year to 
year that each annual meeting has shown an increase in 
our number and therefore of our strength in the producing 
industry. At the same time we take much pride in the fact 
that we have been able to show a more or less constant 
growth, even under conditions that are not the most pro- 
pitious, and give below a tabulated report of the member- 
ship, in numbers, and the estimated production (annual cut) 
which they represent, which is as follows: 

June, 1902, 42 members, representing..... 300,000,000 feet 
January, 1903, 145 members, representing. .1,018,000,000 feet 
January, 1904, 195 members, representing. .1,110,000,000 feet 
January, 1905, 210 members, representing. .1,200,000,000 feet 
January, 1906, 250 members, representing. .1,250,000,000 feet 
January, 1907, 275 members, representing. .1,262,500,000 feet 
January, 1908, 300 members, representing... .............. 

It will be impossible to determine the production for the 
present year until the statistics are completely gathered, but 
it is known that there will be a large decrease in produc- 
tion for this year, at least 60 percent for the first month of 
the year, so that the production will no doubt fall consid- 
erably below that of 1907. : 

‘rhe principles of conservatism shown by the manufac- 
turers since the association statistics have brought the 
matter before them have enabled them to adapt themse'ves 
to conditions as they exist. In past years there was every 
incentive to increase the output for the benefit of all in the 
industry at large, but now we consider that the consumption 
of 1908 will show a shrinkage, and the manufacturers them- 
selves are realizing that they should arrange their business 
affairs accordingly, as the values would naturally not be as 
strong unless the product was manufactured only in such 
quantities as it is needed, which would result in successful 
features as follows: 

(1) When lumber is manufactured and impossible to sell 
it can only be held for a limited time on sticks for drying 
and curing purposes. After such limited time deterioration 
takes place and in a great many hardwoods a complete loss 
to the producer of this material on account of stick rot, dry 
rot, sun checks and other conditions subject to climatic 
features. : 

(2) Every feature the manufacturer should take into 
consideration to protect his forest as much as possible, to 
avoid waste and to create more thousand feet per acre than 
he formerly did, by advantageous methods. 

(3) The value of stumfage in all times never recedes in 
value. In times of financial distress at different periods it 
is known to stand still or sometimes increases. Again, while 
the timber is in the forest the trees are growing and each 
year brings about newer methods of producing which are 
advantageous to the consumer by proper manufacture and 
the preparation of the material for his current wants. This 
naturally would assist the manufacturer in the more easy 
sale of his stock when such conservative conditions are made 
prominent in the life of the forest which is fast disappear- 


ng. 

Early in November, realizing that the members had to 
some extent closed down their mills in whole or in part, we 
canvassed the manufacturers for this feature and on Novem- 
ber 15 sent out a report, which showed in summary the 
following: 


Output reported (monthly), 142 mills....... 60,440,000 feet 
Reduction reported, 10736 mills............. 40,705,000 feet 
Percentage of mills shut down.............. 76 
Percentage of output curtailed.............. 68 


Average length of time, including those who reported in- 
definitely, 50 ——. say sixty days. 

All’ those who reported closing have done so on their own 
initiative. 

In December also another canvass was made along the 
same lines, and the following summary is the result: 


Monthly Basis of Manufacture. 


Three hundred and forty-three mills, 159,890,000 feet; 
normal production, 107,832,000 feet reduction, which makes 
amount now reduced 52,058,000 feet. 

Average length of time, including those who reported in- 
definitely, we estimate that 75 percent of the mills reporting 
closed down will not begin operations before March 1 or 
later; and if conditions did not improve would continue 
such policy. 

Hardwood Production. 


It is a well known fact the supply of hardwoods in the 
(United States is limited, and that although there is still 
a considerable quantity of practically all species still stand- 
ing, there will not be found any large amount of virgin 
timber of the most sought after varities in any one stand. 

President Ransom has already taken up in a general way 
the statistics covering oak, poplar and red gum, and we 
give you below the statistics on all other hardwoods cov- 
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ered by this association, as compiled by the government 
statisticians, which shows the production and average mill 
value in 1899, compared with the production and average 
mill value in 1906; also showing the percentage of increase 
or decrease in both production and value: 


Produc- Av. Av. 
tion. mill Produc- mill Pct. increase. 
M ft. value. tion. value. Prod. Value. 
Cottonwood ...... 415,124 $10 263,906 $17 *36 65 
Basswood ....... 308,069 13 376,838 18 22 45 
BO Stes 3% ee wal salg 269,120 15 214,460 24 *20 54 
See es 206,688 13 407,379 17 97 30 
veer i, 12 224,795 18 *50 58 
All others 18 936,555 22 92 21 





*Decrease. 

It will be noted that cottonwood, ash and elm show a de- 
crease in production, while basswood and chestnut show an 
increase, as well as all other hardwoods, which include beech, 
birch, cedar, cypress, tupelo and hickory, which were not 
separately reported in 1899 and could not be shown sepa- 
rately in a comparison, and the reason for the large increase 
in the cut of these minor hardwoods is obvious, as there 
are certain uses to which hardwoods are put that can not 
be supplied in softwoods, and when the supply of oak, pop- 
lar, ash and other important and high grade hardwoods is 
decreased it is necessary to substitute the minor hardwoods 
and exemplify the law of substitution of cheaper woods for 
those higher in price, as the latter became short in supply 
and extinct; oak taking the place of cherry and walnut, 
birch of mahogany, poplar of white pine; as these woods 
thus used as substitutes for the scarcer and higher priced 
woods (which were much used early in the lumber history) 
themselves became scarce, hardwoods which were not con- 
sidered then as of any great commercial value are now 
being marketed with great success, cottonwood being used 
in many cases where poplar before was once considered in- 
valuable. Red gum is also being used for flooring and in 
furniture construction, where formerly oak only would be 
consumed. Chestnut is. used to an increasing extent for 
interior finish in place of the higher priced oak. You will 
note that the production in chestnut in 1906 was almost 
twice as great as in 1899 and covers almost as large a 
territory as oak. Hickory is also reported from a _ large 
number of states, but as a large part of the production of 
this wood goes into wagon material and is cut by portable 
mills, more or less, and sold by the piece, it is difficult to 
obtain reliable statistics in number of fect for the earlier 
years. It is certain that the supply is very limited and 
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will probably not last over fifteen years at the present rate 
of consumption. 

Realizing the facilities which the Forest Service have for 
obtaining statistics, we have invited R. S. Kellogg, chief 
of the department of wood utilization, department of agri- 
culture, to talk to us, and on his subject of “A Timber Cen- 
sus of the United States’ he will doubtless give us complete 
facts — figures covering the woods in which we are in- 
terested. 

Bureau of Grades. 

Our corps of traveling inspectors has been kept busy the 
entire year in the manufacturing and consuming ends of the 
industry. It has been our policy to use our chief inspector 
largely in the producing field for the purpose of instructing 
the inspectors of members as to the proper interpretation 
to be placed upon our grading rules and to use our regular 
men in the consuming territories, helped out when necessary 
by the chief inspector, and his services in this capacity have 
Leen much ewe 4 owing to the enormous amount of ship- 
hients which we find are being made on the basis of our 
grading system. 

[It has never been our desire to refuse to make reinspec- 
tions for manufacturers who are nonmembers, as we are 
always glad to give them the protection of our bureau when 
our systems are used. This past year we have made a great 
inany reinspections for them, which made it necessary for 
us to keep our entire force of inspectors in service through- 
out the year, although for the use of our members only it 
would not have been necessary, owing to the fact that we 
a they are following our official grading rules more closely 
each year. 

_ Over 850 requests for reinspections were taken care of 
in 1907 and of this number about fifty were not reinspected 
owing to the instructions being canceled by shippers before 
reinspection was made, as satisfactory settlement had been 
arranged for, and also some of the customers found on 
arrival of our inspectors that their understanding of the 
rules had not been correct and that the car was up to the 
grade invoiced when the inspectors had explained the rules. 

This represents a total amount reinspected of about 
10,000,000 feet at a total cost of about $12,000. For a 
part of our reinspection work we get returns, as some of the 
Stock is justly complained of, our inspectors finding it 
more than 4 percent off grade, and in all such cases we 
charge to the members the actual expense of the inspector, 
but nothing at all for his services, and to nonmembers we 
always charge for the inspector’s time and expenses, regard- 
less of the variation from invoice. In this way we have 
received over $5,000. This makes a net cost of $7,000, 
Which we find will average 65 cents per thousand feet or 
$8.45 a car. 

The above does not include the work done in local terri- 
tory; however, all reinspection work, divided up into dis- 
tricts showing the number of cars and number of feet, is as 
follows, in which we include the work in local territory: 
Cars. Feet. 

200 


Chilcagis MmeOIRb 055cbo5-5 5s 500 cede se nee - 200 2,600,000 
Central (Ohio and Indiana).............- 275 3,575,000 
ARGC. SOMME Es, Xian:s ah wie 0 9's 0 6anonw ees 245 3,285,000 
St. LGR CORO wie.cis amc oe aisle cdics .... 404 5,252,000 


It should be remembered that the above tabulation only 
refers to disputed cars which could not be settled without 


a reinspection by our bureau and represents only a very 
slight percent of the total shipments of our members. 

I would respectfully suggest that the committee on poplar 
and basswood grading rules should be enlarged to cover 
buckeye also. 

I would also suggest that cherry and walnut be taken care 
of by a separate committee instead of in connection with 
sycamore and other woods as at present. 

I would also respectfully suggest that this association 
would adopt a set of grading rules on oak flooring—either 
adopt those in current use or those which may be framed up 
before the next edition of our grading rule book, and that 
a committee be appointed for such purpose. 


Book of Hardwood Buyers. 

At our last meeting this publication was referred to as 
progressing, and we were able to show sample pages at that 
time, but are able to report the book has been published and 
distributed to those members who desired to have a copy, 
and we have been able to show a reasonable profit from 
the sales thus far made as you will note from the tabulated 
statement below. This coming year it is our intention to 
make a further canvass of the consumers for any possible 
corrections and will no doubt take in a great number of 
firms not included in the present issue, and will no doubt 
be fully twice as large as the present edition, and we hope 
to keep this publication current at all times. 





ee ee ND ok os o0006een 00 sanctaces $ 627.37 
COGE GE BREE BOs ccc ccc cserssecccesevess 1227.71 
COME GE TR BON ec cicie ccc cescccccsseopevaeses 7.81 
$1,867.89 

Received Trem Ghie GE DOGG rc. i ccc cc ss cnccseces $2,460.00 
Received from advertisements..............000065 290.00 
$2,750.00 

BS DURE CED ie 5b v0 ckd ced denccdsaveosneds 100.00 
$2,650.00 

SN 5s ndldie ks ad weecdekesescKehe $1,867.89 
OEY cate hp 4 Sieg Shia a ise sca Ocal bee $782.11 


We still have on hand about 75 of these books which are 
for sale to members desiring a copy. Members who have al- 
ready purchased a copy May ,secure a second copy for $10. 

We might suggest in addition to the above that in the 
early part of 1907 there was more or less objection made 
to our publishing this book and resolutions were adopted 
by one or two associations, one of whom advised us of 
such resolutions, which included suggestions that a com- 
mittee from their association meet a committee from our 
organization for the purpose of discussing the matter, with 
the result that a conference was held in June with the 
Eastern Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and after 
they had received a thorough understanding of the pur- 
pose of the book they realized that it was not as they had 
thought—inviolation of trade ethics—and they withdrew 
their objections, Nothing further has ever been heard 
from any of the other associations, or objection made to 
our publishing this book. 


Market Condition Reports. 

It has been our endeavor the past year, especially the 
early part, when conditions were normal, to publish a state- 
ment from time to time showing the exact condition of the 
hardwood market, and the prices that are being obtained 
by our members for their product, based on well manufac- 
tured material. 

We have not published any statement since May 14, 1907, 
owing to the fact that up until the financial flurry late 
in October, this report was in line with conditions on the 
various woods, and was sv reported by our statistical 
correspondents. 

Since October the conditions were abnormal, and the pur- 
chasers who needed stock were willing to pay the prices 
that prevailed at that time, and also concessions in prices 
were not made, nor sought after, for the reason that the 
demand was practically nil, and orders were not being re- 
ceived at any price. We have, however, in the last few days 
canvassed our statistical correspondents, as well as all 
members of this association, in order to obtain the exact 
conditions now existing in the various markets. The com- 
mittees representing the different woods will be supplied 
with the results. 


Weights of Hardwood Lumber. 

The secretary's office is frequently asked for a list of 
standard weights of hardwood lumber. At the present time 
we have no standard list, although we show the weights 
of the different woods on our statement of market con- 
ditions, and in order to accommodate such requests we can 
only send them a copy of the market conditions and allow 
them to pick out what weights they want, or ourselves 
send them a list of weights taken from such form. Stand- 
ard lists are wanted by the railroad agents wishing to 
settle disputes with shippers. 

This year we endeavored to get together such information 
that would enable us to publish in neat and compact form 
an official list of standard weights, such as are being ac- 
cepted by the railroad companies, accurately showing the 
weights in different periods of seasoning, say, green, ninety 
days dry and six months dry. This information we are 
endeavoring to secure from actual tests on accurate scales, 
certified to by affidavit and can then compile and put it 
into such form that it will be readily usable and become 
standard for the kinds of wood we cover. 

I would respectfully suggest in this connection that a 
committee be appointed to take care of this matter, and 
assist in securing this information, which must be abso- 
lutely reliable to be valuable, and hasten the publication 
of the correct weights, which could then be adopted and 
become permanent. We have started a second canvass of 
our members to obtain this matter, and all the returns we 
have received are here to be used by the committee when 
appointed. 

Grading Rules. 


In April, 1907, we published a new edition of grading 
rules, which was the result of your deliberations at our 
last annual meeting, and which showed practically the 
same rules we have had in use since the organization of 
the association, except that the rules for each wood were 
shown separately. To designate this edition sharply from 
any preceding, we have placed a red stripe liagonally across 
the cover. 10,000 copies of this edition have been dis- 
tributed the past year. 


oe ee ge | Pere errs $415:25 
Receipts from sales at ten cents a copy..$ 89.10 
ve, Se i ee rere oueate o's 115.00 204.10 


$211.15 
The executive grading commission met yesterday to de- 
termine whether or not any changes should be proposed to 
this convention, and their report will be heard during the 
session. The changes made or suggested were mostly rear- 
rangement of reading to be more thoroughly understood. 
misprints in printing, none of which will materially change 
the former methods of our last edition. 


Book of Hardwood Manufacturers. 

As our buyers’ guide has been of much benefit, we have 
begun a canvass of manufacturers having already sent out 
the second inquiry, and it is our intention to show the names 
of the hardwood saw mill men with their yearly production. 
This work has only been begun, and so far we have only 
slight returns to make, but we want to urge at this time 
that each member nomen return to us the form sub- 
mitted to him with the blanks filled in to the best of his 
ability, so that we can show a larger percentage of those 
eanvassed than ever before, and make this publication the 
best of its kind in existence, and the most complete. 


We are continually asked by consumers for a list of our 
members in order to get in touch with producers of the 
class of stock they use, and we feel that such a publica- 
tion will be of great benefit to all of our members. 

The question as to who should be furnished with this 
book, as well as the price to be asked, will nc 4oubt be 
decided later by the executive board. 


Moving the Offices. 

It has not been our policy to move the offices when 
a new president was elected until the change of location 
from Columbus to Chicago, which was made in order to 
be in closer touch with the consuming element, as well 
as to be near the president’s location for closer counsel with 
him, and which we believe was beneficial to the organization. 

In 1907 it was decided by the executive board that it 
would be best for the association offices to be moved into 
the heart of our southern production, which means the 
heart of our association territory and our headquarters this 
year were moved to Nashville, where we have every facility 
for keeping in close touch with our members, the producers, 
and much more convenient offices than ever before, and 
at a reduced cost. 

We cordially invite every member when visiting Nash- 
ville to make our offices his headquarters, and we will be 
pleased to furnish you with every convenience at our 
command. 

Car Bill Oak. 

Unnatural conditions existed in the past in the production 
of car bill oak. This association has been asked time 
and again to make it a study and give to the members 
who are operating in this line of goods the support of the 
organization, and it is hoped that in your deliberations 
at this convention that a committee on car bill oak will 
be appointed to take care of the work for 1908, and make it 
a separate committee on account of the business being 
entirely separate, and it has been the policy of this associa- 
— to separate as much as possible to obtain the proper re- 
sults. 

If grades, weights and any other features are expected, 
the committe can dictate to the office the policies to pur- 
sue, which will be very glad to put into effect whatever 
may be decided. 

Resolutions. 

A number of times items have been brought up before 
the executive board which have been delayed until the an- 
nual meeting, and there is no question but what different 
resolutions will need to be passed at this meeting, and the 
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office suggests in this report that a committee be appointed 
at once to take care of any resolutions which may be fur- 
nished to the convention. 

At the present time I have before me resolutions to be 
offered relative to: 

Action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard 
to rates. 

Propositions relative to the manner of taking timber 
census. 

And all papers referring to the same are here for your 
information. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

As you doubtless are all aware, we as an association are 
affiliated in the above organization with all other lumber 
manufacturers’ associations. The annual meeting of this 
organization—the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—for 1907 was held at Norfolk and the following dele- 
gates from your association were appointed to represent you: 

John B. Ransom, John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

John W. Love, Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

J. W. Oakford, Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 

W. M. McCormick, Little River Lumber Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

William Wilms, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. A. Gilchrist, Three States Lumber Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

The only ones who could be present were Mr. Oakford, 
Mr. McCormick and Mr. Love. 

Nothing unusual took place that affects the hardwood in- 
dustry at large, but one of the main points decided was that 
the Blue Book, or Credit Rating Book, would be sold to 
anyone desiring to purchase it, while heretofore it has been 
for sale only to members of affiliating associations. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is also 
affiliated with the car stake and equipment complaint and 
has done good work along that line. 

The next annual meeting of the above association will be 
held at Minneapolis some time during the present year. 


Peroration. 


I want to thank the members of the association for their 
hearty affiliation in the moving of the offices to Nashville. 
We are running the offices more cheaply in our present 
location. 

I also want to thank the members for their codperation 
in assisting to gather statistics and to say that we very 
much appreciate your answer to first calls for information, 
as if you do not we will send out a second and even a third 
call if necessary, which you know will increase the cost to 
you, so we hope that every effort will be used to answer all 
inquiries promptly and to the best of your knowledge, real- 
izing that at no time is any individual information given 
out, but only used for the purpose of compiling returns and 
figures in the aggregate, being published in this form only, 
at all times. 

The market conditions the present year will no doubt be 
carried on the same as before by compiling the information 
received at the secretary’s office and sent out each month if 
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possible, so that the members can at all times have the 
correct market conditions before them. . i. 

I also want to thank the executive board for their hearty 
codperation and the pleasure I have had of ——. governed 
by them in their deliberations, who guide the office during 
the fiseal year and which has been so ably guided by the 
president, Mr. Ransom, who has taken a very active interest 
in thé office arrangement. . 

Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


A. J. Gahagan asked that the reports of the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer be referred to a commit- 
tee on officers’ reports for such action as it might 
deem proper. This motion prevailed. 

President Ransom then named the committee asked 
for in the motion made by A. J. Gahagan, the person- 
nel of which was as follows: A. J. Gahagan, Chatta- 
nooga, chairman; George E. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis; 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; S. Liebman, Nashville, 
Tenn., and J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 

At this point Mayor Markbreit arose to leave the 
room. Before quitting the hall he said: ‘‘I bid you 
goodby and I wish you a very successful convention. 
I hope you will come again.’’ ; 

As a mark of respect to the mayor and of tribute to 
him the convention arose while he passed slowly from 
the room. 

Chief Inspector’s Report. 

After the mayor’s departure the report of Chief In- 

spector J. V. Hill was read, as follows: : 


In the inspection department during the last year there 
has been practically no change, except that the increased 
work during the middle part of the year, which was caused 
by the increase in shipments during that period, was taken 
care of by an addition to the force, which was only used 
during such period of large shipments. We still have, as 
reported last year, inspectors traveling in the eastern dis- 
trict, covering the territory from Pittsburg and _ Buffalo 
eastward; in the central territory, covering Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and parts of Michigan; in the western territory, 
covering Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin and points in Minne- 
sota and Iowa, and the St. .Louis district, which covers 
southern Illinois, southeastern Missouri, Arkansas and the 
southern Mississippi valley. 

A large part of the chief inspector’s time for the last year 
has been spent at the mills, except at such time as his 
services were needed in the consuming territory, and this 
work in consuming territories, which I have personally 
attended to, has enabled me to make my visits to the mills, 
I hope, of much benefit to the members, owing to the fact 
that the shippers are able to better understand in that way 
the real cause of complaints, and to cure them at the start- 
ing point. It has always been the policy of this association 
to use every effort to have the proper conditions exist at the 
mills, realizing that by so doing complaints will be fewer 
and therefore money will be saved for the members. 

We have continually before us the subject of uniform 
inspection and this includes not only uniform interpreta- 
tion of grading rules, but uniform methods of manufacture, 
uniform methods of drying, uniformity in worked material, 
in the finished sizes of bevel and drop siding and other 
finished material. We can not place too much importance 
on this subject, for at best a manufacturer who is so sit- 
uated that his run of logs is of small diameter is handi- 
capped when his lumber is compared with that of a manu- 
facturer who has access to virgin timber of large diameter 
and perfect quality, for even if his timber is produced into 
well manufactured lumber and evenly graded it suffers by 
comparison with that of his more fortunate competitor. It 
is also frequently objected to in the consuming markets, for 
many consumers, even in this age of much education on 
the subject of inspection by lumber associations and the 
lumber press, still buy their lumber more or less by com- 
parison, and our inspectors have frequently found in visits 
to the consuming towns that the only objection that had 
been made to a car of lumber in dispute was that it was not 
as good as what they had been getting. This feature can 
not be entirely eliminated, but careful attention to the 
details of manufacture by all the producers, as well as 
strict and uniform methods in the grading of their lumber, 
will go a long way. 

Methods to Lessen Waste. 

In the development of our organization we have found 
conditions existing sometimes where the producer had his 
lumber well graded but in such a condition as regards manu- 
facture etc. that he was not able to realize the full market 
value. Some lumber was graded carelessly as well as manu- 
factured carelessly, and this was also a detriment in the 
proper movement of the stock. We have found by close 
application and study that the manufacturer can better his 
conditien in the sale of lumber by arrangement of his mill 
machinery to carefully saw to a thickness that will season 
to the uniform sizes adopted by this organization. This will 
overcome, to a great extent, the over payment of freight for 
lumber which is of no use to anyone, but wastes the product 
of the log by cutting the timber too thick. 

In the edging great care should be used so as not to take 
off too much stock, but to have the edges square. Waney 
lumber, on nearly _every_ kind of hardwood, is objectionable, 
and although it does not interfere with the face grade, it 
has a tendency to look bad in the pile and naturally causes 
a reduction in the price. The same point should be con- 
sidered in the trimming. Often a trimmerman will allow 
boards to go over the trimmer which should be cut off and 
which would thus be raised in grade, and at other times 
he will allow ragged ends to go through, all of which not 
only reduces the grade but is often marked off by the 
inspector and shipped in the car, which does not raise the 
grade of the board any in the estimate of the purchaser 
finding such conditions. Lumber should not be manufactured 
with a rule and crayon. 

Dry Stickers Preferable. 

In stacking lumber, especially in the country where the 
water is liable to lie on the ground for some time, proper 
bottoms should be supplied to allow for the weight produced 
by the piling of stock. Dry stickers should be used wherever 
it is convenient—it prevents stick rot. Another point is 
that where green stickers must be used the same kind of 
wood should not be used for stickers as the wood being 
piled. Green stickers are sometimes not injurious when of a 
different kind of wood from that being put in pile, if not too 
wide, and the narrower they are the better are the results. 
Sufficient stickers should also be used for the various kinds 
of wood to protect it in drying, and thus to avoid buckling, 
cracking and checking. It is often necessary to use double 
thickness stickers where docks are used and lumber piled 
where these high docks are used should be separated and a 
flue provided in the middle of the pile. In the gum and 
wens country lumbermen are doing away with these 

locks. - 

You will no doubt find, in following out these suggestions, 
that it seems costly. Perhaps, with the improved machinery 
and taking care of the lumber, an extra expense oi 30 cents 
to 50 cents a thousand is required in producing the lumber, 
but this is well invested and will bring in a return of $2 a 
thousand and more, as the article is made easily salable. 

Noticeable Improvement in Mills. 

It has been impossible during the past year for us to visit 
the mills of every one of our members, but it is our desire 
to do so. Especially did we pay attention last year to 
complying with requests from our members for such visits, 
and in this way we have sometimes made two or even three 
visits to some plants, where it was especially desired to 
have the inspectors well lined up. On these second visits 





we have always found a marked improvement over the con- 
ditions noticed on the first visit, and we would strongly 
urge that the inspectors be instructed to carry out such 
suggestions as we find it necessary to make on these visits, 
for the reason that our association inspectors are carefully 
lined up from time to time and poor methods of inspection 
that are noticed on some of our visits to the mills, if not 
corrected, are bound to show up at destination when dis- 
puted cars are reinspected. We have noticed a great im- 
provement in the shipments of those members at whose 
mills we have spent more or less time, as we have been 
ealled on to make reinspection of their lumber much. less 
frequently than before, and have found that the variation 
from the original invoice was much less. The consumer, 
therefore, has small cause for complaint. 

We have noticed this year in greater measure than before 
the growing popularity of our official grading rules in the 
consuming markets, especially now that we show grades for 
each wood separately. Practically all with whom we have 
come in touch in reinspection work have been reasonably 
familiar with them, and are entirely satisfied that they are 
fair to all. In many cases we have been asked by consumers 
concerning certain points which were not thoroughly under- 
stood by them and we have always been glad to answer such 
questions as fully as possible. 

Regarding conditions which you may want to know about, 
owing to my extensive travels in the mill and consuming 
territories, will say that I find stocks are badly broken in 
the producing end. ‘There is no apparent accumulation of 
any one kind of wood, and in the consuming markets I find 
that the yards have comparatively small stocks and are in 
such a position that on the revival of business they advise 
early purchases. 


No further business being brought before the asso- 
ciation a recess until 3:30 was taken. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A full attendance at the afternoon session listened 
with interest to the report of the committee on of- 
ficers’ papers which was called for as soon as the con- 
vention was called to order. The report was read by 
the chairman and was as follows: 


Report on Officers’ Addresses. 


We congratulate the association upon the work it has 
done each year since its organization, and especially upon 
the fact that each year shows a_ satisfactory growth in 
membership as evidenced by the officers’ reports, the scope 
of its operations and the benefits derived by the individual 
——— in consequence of their membership in the organi- 
zation. 

We further congratulate the association upon the splendid 
financial showing evidenced by the reports of these officers. 
Committees Suggested. 

We recommend the appointment by the president of the 
following committees: 

1. An exccutive grading commission to consist of eleven 
members. 

2. On grading for poplar, basswood and buckeye, to cou- 
sist of nine. 

. On statistics for poplar, basswood and buckeye, to 
consist of nine. 

© On grading for oak, ash and chestnut, to consist of 
nin 
oe On statistics for oak, ash and chestnut, to. consist 
of nine. 

. n grading and statistics for cottonwood, to consist 
of seven. 

7. On grading and statistics for beech, birch, soft and 
rock elm, hard and soft maple. to consist of three. 

9. On grading and statistics for cherry, walnut and but- 
ternut, to consist of three. 

On grading and statistics for sycamore, hickory and 
pecan, to consist of three. 

11. On grading and statistics for vehicle dimension stock, 
to consist of seven. 

12. On grading and statistics for chair and furniture 
dimension stock, to consist of nine. 

13. On grading and statistics for oak flooring, to consist 
of three. 

14. On standard weights of hardwood lumber, to consist 
of seven. 

Pn On car bill oak, grades, weights etc., to consist of 
ve. 

16. On resolutions and nominations of officers for 1908, 
to consist of five. 

1 On forestry, to consist of seven. 


Recommendations. 


We recommend that the committee on improvement of 
waterways, on transportation and on consumers’ member- 
ship be each continued and made permanent. 

We also recommend that the president be authorized to 
appoint delegates to the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the number of such 
delegates to be in harmony with the constitution and by- 
laws of the above organization. 

We also recommend that the report of the chief inspector 
be referred to the executive grading commission and that 
as much publicity be given to the same as possible by the 
secretary. . 

We recommend that the thanks of this association be 
tendered the president, John B. Ransom, for the faithful 
and unselfish services he has rendered the association during 
his first term as president. 

Also that the thanks of the association be tendered to 
Lewis Doster, secretary, C. M. Crawford, treasurer, and J. 
V. Hill, chief inspector, for the faithful manner in which 
they have discharged the duties of their respective offices. 

That a committee of three be appointed as a permanent 
committee on finances. A. J. GAHAGAN, Chairman. 


The Waterways Movement. 


A paper by Col. John L. Vance, of the National Riv- 
ers & Harbors Congress, Columbus, Ohio, on the im- 
provement of the waterways was then read by that 
gentleman and listened to with keen interest. The 
paper was as follows: 


I appreciate most heartily the honor given me by the 
invitation to address you today; and I regret very much 
that the serious illness of my wife causes me to return to 
Columbus almost the moment that I conclude that which I 
have to say. I was glad to come, but the circumstances 
surrounding me were such that I disliked very much to 
leave home, and I shall therefore go ahead at once and as 
briefly as possible; and that will brief enough possibly, 
to say that which I want to. 

A full discussion of the question of the improvement of 
the waterways of the nation is not possible. It is my 
purpose, therefore, only to present for your consideration a 
few points or thoughts that may deserve your attention, 
for of all business organizations in the country yours is in 
a marked degree interested in the permanent improvement 
of the rivers and harbors of the nation, and in the reduc- 
tion of freight rates that will surely follow. The question 
as to whether the waterways of the country shall 
improved by the national government is no longer open to 
discussion; it has been decided in the affirmative, the 
decision being reached by various paths. 

Waterways Inadequate. 

The waterways and the railways of the United States in 
their present condition are absolutely inadequate to handle 
the commerce of the country, and by reason of this in- 
yoy! of transportation by rail the products of the farm, 
of the factory, the forest and the mine, and of practically 
all the diversified items of our national resources are les- 
sened much beneath the volume which would be produced 


in response to the natural law of supply and demand. 
Further, the demands of consumers in other lands are made 
moxe difficult and more expensive to fill, more impossible to 
meet adequately because of the fact that transportation 
facilities are wanting to carry the commodities of commerce 
from the points of production to the points of consumption 
and of export. In a word, the volume of our commerce is 
at present restricted because means are not available for 
moving it. 

It is well to remember, gentlemen, that commerce is the' 
life blood of this nation, and not of this nation alone but 
of the entire world. The transportation lines by water and 
rail being the arteries of the nation’s commercial life, it 
follows that when these arteries are unable to cope with 
the demands made upon them by the commercial needs of 
the country the nation’s commerce is crippled and suffers 
loss in both strength and vigor. While this condition lasts 
commerce is sorely afflicted and the growth of business is 
retarded, for business will not be created when it must be 
arrested because the articles in which it deals can not be 
—w to places ,where they are in demand and of 
value. 

Consumption Restricted. 

Again, the impossibility of transporting to points of 
consumption the commodities which are there demanded 
restricts the use of articles which consumers and manufac- 
turers need, hampers competition, and enhances the market 
price far beyond the values which would obtain. should the 
normal law of supply and demand have free operation 
through adequate transportation facilities. 

Such a situation is a grave one, and we may well ask, 
what of the future? The development of our country has 
hardly begun. Our commercial possibilities are beyond 
prophecy or appreciation. The transportation problem alone 
seems to present the gravest difficulty and to menace the 
commercial and industrial supremacy of our nation over all 
the lands of the earth. he solution of the great problem 
thus presented is to be found in the improvement of the 
waterways of the nation by the general government as 
speedily and as efficiently as men and money can perform 
the task. We have the men and we have the money; put 
both to work, and in a few short years the commerce of 
the country will be accommodated no matter how rapidly it 
may grow; freight rates will be regulated, and an interstate 
commerce commission will have become a thing of the past. 


Demanded of the Government. 


An all wise Providence has given us 43,000 miles of 
navigable rivers, or rivers that may be made navigable. 
The time has come when the nation should vigorously and 
without delay develop all of its waterways. This course by 
the government is demanded by the necessities of trade and 
commerce. It is demanded in order that we may continue 
our march until we are beyond controversy at the head of 
the nations of the world; it is demanded for the same 
reason, gentlemen, that $100,000,000 is being expended on 
the Erie canal that New York city may maintain its com- 
mercial supremacy. Do you imagine for a moment that the 
$100,000,000 would have been appropriated if the commer- 
cial supremacy of that city could have been otherwise 
assured? Not a bit of it. 

The Congress of the United States has been miserly in 
its treatment of nature’s free and untrammeled waterways. 
From the dawn of our history as a nation to the close of 
the last fiscal year, on all our waterways of every sort— 
now bear this in mind—including those of faraway Hawaii, 
the total expenditure has been but $523,000,000; and yet to 
the navy there was given during the last five years $490,- 
000,000 ; nearly as much to the navy in five years as to the 
rivers and harbors of the-country during the 118 years of 
our national existence, Mr. President. For the last five 
years, ended June 30 last, all our seaboard and lake harbors, 
rivers and canals received an average annual appropriation 
of only $23,425,000, less than 3 percent of the total ex- 
penses of the government. During the same years the 
annual appropriations for fortifications were $6,761,000, 
nearly 1 percent; for the army, $80,509,000, or about 10 
percent, of the total expenses of the government; for the 
navy, $98,000,000, or about 12 percent of the total expenses 
of the government, while commerce, that builds navies, that 
builds fortifications, that supports the government, that 
makes possible the support of war, has been allowed a 
scant 3 percent of all that is contributed to the national 
government. 

Profitable Investment. 


But we have heard that the river and harbor bills have 
been ‘pork-barrel’ bills, and other opprobrious epithets have 
been applied to bills for the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of the country; whereas the history of our country 
shows that no expenditures have been more carefully and 
honestly guarded than those for rivers and harbors. Bear 
in mind that during the 118 years of our national existence 
there has been but one scandal in the history of the admin- 
istrations of the engineers of our country—but one: and 
even in that case good work was done. Practically all our 
waterways expenditures have been profitable investments; 
they have returned in reduced freight rates to the American 
people from 100 to 200 percentum every year. What invest- 
ment, can you make that will yield any better income than 

at? 

No country in the world has a better system of natural 
waterways than the United States, and no country is better 
prepared to improve its waterways. We boast of our great- 
ness, of our progress; and we may well boast, because we 
are entitled to boast; yet Europe is far ahead of us in this 
particular. 

Holland has expended $1,500,000,000 for waterways; 
France, $1,120,000,000; Belgium, that little country, since 
1875 has expended $80,000,000 in building their canals; 
the Manchester (England) canal, thirty-five miles in length, 
has cost $100,000,000 ; the Kiel canal, sixty-one miles long, 
has cost $40,000,000; the Suez canal, eighty-seven miles 
long, $58,000,000; the Clyde river, seventy-five miles, has 
cost $70,000,000. Why, we will canalize the Ohio river 
from Pittsburg to Cairo, a distance of 1,000 miles, for less 
than $100,000,000, while they have paid over there $70,- 
000,000 for seventy-five miles. And in the matter of har- 
bors, there has been expended upon the harbor at Ham- 
burgh $75,000,000; at Liverpool, $200,000,000 ; New Castle, 
$27,000,000; Marseilles, $24,000,000; Havre, $35,000,000, 
and Rotterdam, $9,000,000. I regret, gentlemen, that I 
have not got the exact figures before me of the enormous 
expenditures by Germany and Russia. , 


Public Sentiment. 


When we went before the congressional committee on 
rivers and harbors we were asked to build up public senti- 
ment. We built it up in the Ohio valley until a united 
demand went on. The demand was then made that we 
build up a national sentiment in favor of the improvement 
of the waterways of the country; and we went to work to 
do that. It assumed definite shape when the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association carried down the Ohio river from 
Pittsburg to Cairo the members of the rivers and harbors 
committee, who were so surprised when they saw the extent 
of the commerce of this river, its manufacturing industries, 
as well as the agricultural products of its territory, that in 
this city they asked the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion to take steps to organize the National Rivers & Harbors 
Congress. Those steps were taken. You remember that it 
was first organized at Baltimore in 1891, and it was 
reorganized on its present basis in January, 1906. -It is 
composed of large numbers of individuals, firms, corpora- 
tions and commercial organizations, as well as waterway 
associations in thirty-six states, one territory, and Hawaii. 
In every sense of the word it is ational organization. 
It does not advocate the improvement, Mr. Chairman, of 
any particular project; it seeks to unite all friends of 
waterways in an effort to have Congress adopt a definite 
— that will provide for the complete improvement with- 
n ten years of every worthy and ge ig | water course, 
of our seaboard, our lakes, our gulf, and in the interior. 
It stands, to put it briefly, for a general policy, not for a 
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project. Its last great convention was held at Washington 
on the 4th, 5th and 6th of December last. Three thousand 
delegates were present; a score and more of governors of 
states; large delegations of senators and representatives— 
over 150 of them in one day—and one of the strongest 
addresses and the most convincing in argument was made 
by the Hon. Elihu Root, secretary of state of the present 
cabinet. The organization is presided over by the Hon. 
Joseph Ransdell, of Louisiana, its president; and his chief 
executive officer is Captain Ellison, of this city; two strong 
men who are guiding it fearlessly, actively and intelligently, 
to secure the improvement of all the waterways of the 
country. This Congress should have your strong, your 
earnest support, because it means everything to us as a 
people to have the waterways improved. 


Solves a Great Problem. 


Now, gentlemen, the good work is in progress, there 
must be no halting. It is no longer a question in discussion 
of the theory of merit or demerit; it is now a matter that 
is admittedly meritorious in the largest possible degree as 
the one solution of the problem of transportation. Through 
it we have the means of transportation to markets at once 
prompt, continuous, efficient and — The value of an 
article is nil oftentimes unless we have such means of 
transportation. Remember the declaration of James Hill, 
the noted railroad president, who says that it will take 
$5,500,000,000, or at the rate of $550,000,000 a year every 
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year for ten years, to enable the railroads to keep up with 
the growth of traffic. The government's expenditure in 
order to give our waterways their full usefulness would be 
but one-eleventh of the money needed by the railroads, 
according to Mr. Hill, and would furnish a larger carryin 
capacity, thus insuring more rapid movement of freight an 
at a cost of approximately one dollar as compared to $6 to 
$8, the tariff by rail; and it would stop the legislation of 
Congress and of states, because freight rates will be regu- 
lated when we have water transportation. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I have but a few minutes more—(a voice: 
“We will give you plenty of time to finish your remarks, 
Colonel”). Thank you, Mr. Crane, I appreciate your cour- 
tesy, but I have got to go shortly. 


The Ohio Valley. 

In looking over the list of your officers and your execu- 
tive board I find that a majority of them are from what 
properly might be called the Ohio valley and the six states 
that border on the Ohio river. We call them the six Ohio 
River states—Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois. Those six states, gentlemen, represent 
nearly one-third of the entire half of the United States. 
That is a tremendous proposition. The wealth o* the coun- 
try is about $88,000,000,000, while the reported wealth 
according to the last statistics published of these six states 
is nearly $26,000,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, you will pardon me if I talk a little about 
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the Ohio river and its tributaries. The Ohio river, gentle- 
men, is a peculiar river; it is the only river that I know of 
that is navigable from its source to its mouth and below its 
mouth. It goes farther down the river. The Ohio valley 
embraces 210,000 square miles. I said a little while ago 
that this country has 43,000 miles of navigable river, or 
rivers that may be made navigable. You are in the heart 
of a valley that has 4,400 miles of those rivers; thus the 
Ohio river and its tributaries furnish over 10 percent of 
the 43,000 miles of the navigable inland rivers of our 
country, when completely improved. 

Gentlemen, the Ohio river carries more tonnage than any 
stream in the world—or, pardon me, more tonnage than any 
unimproved stream in the world. The Ohio river system 
produces more tonnage than any inland water system in the 
world. At the head of the Ohio river is Pittsburg, the 
greatest manufacturing center, not in this country, not in 
Sngland, not in Germany, but the greatest manufacturing 
center in the world. It produced last year 133,000,000 tons 
of freight for transportation. 

Now coming along down the river—I wish I could take 
the time to go more fully into it. (A voice: “Plenty of 
time, Colonel, it is a long while until morning.) For 100 
miles you are in the midst of a workshop. You can scarcely 
look from the cabin of a steamboat from Pittsburg to the 
mouch of the river at Cairo without seeing the smoke from 
the stack, or hearing the whistle of a mill or factory, or 
the hammers of the workmen. A thousand miles of it! 
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Work for Improvement. 


Now, gentlemen, the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- » 
tion has been working for the improvement of this river 
for thirteen long years, day and night (Mr. Crane: “And 
they’re not tired yet.’’). We have had here in Cincinnati 
eight of the strongest business men of your town who have 
devoted their time free whenever necessity called for it. 
One of the members of your association, M. B. Farrin, is a 
member of that executive committee, and a good one too. 
I do not know how he is as a lumberman, I reckon he is 
pretty good at that too. 

We asked Congress for surveys. After a long delay we 
got a survey down to the mouth of the Muskingum river. 
After further delay of two or three years we got a survey 
down to the mouth of the Big Miami; and finally in 1905 
we secured a complete survey of the river from Pittsburg 
to its mouth at Cairo, and the engineer's report has just 
been filed. It is a stronger report than we could have 
asked. If we had had all the brains in this valley and 
along the streams tributary to the Ohio, all put into the 
head of one gigantic man, and he had been requested to 
write that report he could not have made one more favor- 
able. That report was made not only by the board that 
made the examination but by the board of review of the 
engineer department, thus comprising ten engineers and the 
executive officer, eleven in all, and indorsed by the chief 
engineers of the United States, recommending the com- 
pletion of the improvement of the Ohio river with nine 
feet of water at a cost of $63,000,000; with the significant 
remark that ‘while we recognize the fact that this is a 
tremendously large sum of money to ask for one improve- 
ment, yet we also recognize that the Ohio is the one river 
in the United States that demands such an expenditure of 
money.” [Applause.] 

The National Rivers & Harbors Congress is laboring for 
all the waterways of the country, and the day has dawned 
for these improvements to come. One of the most distin- 
guished officers of the United States engineer corps, in an 
address delivered in this house, stated that with nine feet 
of water. from Pittsburg to Cairo the Ohio valley would 
become ‘“‘the workshop of the world.’ We are the workshop 
of the nation now, and a few more steps in the march of 
progress will make us the workshop of the world. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, let me talk of the Panama canal 
just—oh, sixty seconds. What is the use of building the 
Panama canal unless you improve the Ohio river? Vhat 
is the use of it? The Mississippi river has ‘nine feet of 
water from Cairo down, and to enable the government to 
make that a paying investment it must draw from this vast 
workshop the ‘tonnage to be carried through the Panama 
canal. 

I am heartily obliged to you for your attention, gentle- 
men, sorry I can not stay with you; and I thank you, Mr. 
President, and your association again very much. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

President Ransom—Gentlemen, on behalf of the conven- 
tion I want to thank Colonel Vance for his interesting 
address on this subject. We are very sorry he can not 
remain with us longer. I hope he will come back and talk 
to us again. . 

Mr. Crane—Let us have a standing vote on that, Mr. 
Chairman, and let everybody rise. That’s right, return 
soon, Colonel. That is good stuff, boys. That is worth 
more than all the Panama canals in the world! 


Dimension Stock. 

The next to occupy the attention of the convention 
was a paper by F. W. Webster, of Huntsville, Ala., on 
handling dimension stock. Mr. Webster’s paper is given 
separately elsewhere in this issue. 

A Timber Census of the United States. 


R. S. Kellogg, of the Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C., read a paper on the advisability and practicabil- 
ity of taking a timber census of the United States, 
which is given herewith: 


In years to come historians will probably record the fact 
that the most important and far reaching movement begun 
early in the twentieth century was that for the conservation 
of our natural resources—our forests, our minerals, our 
public lands and our streams. We are coming to the reali- 
zation that these great natural assets, which are the foun- 
dation of our splendid material development, are exhaustible 
and most of them irreplaceable. When all the coal is taken 
from a mine no coal appears there again and nothing is 
left but a useless hole in the ground. Our great iron ore 
beds do not reproduce themselves. Our oil and gas wells 
go dry. The wholesale destruction of the forest cover on a 
great watershed may spread ruin over thousands of square 
miles of territory and choke up the channels for miles. When 
our deposits of coal and iron and oil are used up they will 
be gone forever, and only through a revolution in the meth- 
ods of conducting the industries dependent upon them will 
it be possible for these industries to succeed and for the 
wants which they supply to be filled; hence too great em- 
phasis can not be given to the movement to husband these 
resources and utilize them in the most economical manner. 


Reckless Treatment of Timber. 


So far in the United States, with a few notable excep- 
tions, we have treated timber in the same reckless manner 
as we have all other products of the earth. Originally it 
was an encumbrance upon the ground which in many cases 
must be removed before ordinary agriculture could begin. 
The time has arrived, however, when, unless we institute 
prompt and far reaching measures to prevent it, a serious 
timber shortage will be upon us; and I say this with a full 
realization of the fact that I speak to manufacturers of 
lumber whose market has been sharply curtailed within the 
past few months. 

Fortunately, timber is our one great natural resource 
which can be reproduced, though the reproduction of it on 
a scale commensurate with our needs may require scores 
of years and millions of dollars.: The realization is also 
coming to us that we must as a nation depend almost en- 
tirely upon ourselves for our timber supplies. In the main, 
we must produce our timber at home or go without it. How 
unimportant is the importation of 1,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber from Canada in a year compared with the cutting 
of 40,000,000,000 feet from our own forests in the same 
time! For years we have been hearing of the great forest 
resources of Canada, and the press has been filled with 
stories of the boundless tracts of spruce and pine and fir 
which were supposed to exist beyond our northern border. 
We are learning better, however; and when, as within the 
last year, the greatest forest economist in America tells us 
that the area of commercial timber in Canada is not more 
than half that in the United States, and when the superin- 
tendent of forestry of the Dominion government says that 
the total stand of commercial timber in British America 
is about 530,000,000,000 feet, we can make intelligent com- 
parison with our own conditions. It is probable, then, that 
the amount of standing timber in Canada does not exceed 
one-fourth to one-third of that in the United States; and 
there is, to compete with our demands for timber, the rapid 
development taking place in Canada, particularly in the 
interior prairie provinces, where only last year 46,000 home- 
steads were filed. This is in a region where almost every 
stick of timber required must be shipped in from forests 
many miles away, as has been the case in our own Dakotas. 
Canadian timber supplies, then, will eventually be no greater 
than Canadian needs; neither can we turn to South America 
or the Philippines for any great amount of timber, notwith- 
stenting the current stories about their vast forests. They 
will undoubtedly serve as a source of supply for small quan- 
tities of high grade hardwoods, but it is hopeless to expect 
to obtain from them the timber which we annually require 
for structural purposes. The great coniferous forests are 





confined to the northern hemisphere and four-fifths of the 
lumber which we consume is of coniferous varieties. 


Our Forest Resources. 

The forest area of the United States is sufficient, if 
rightly handled, to eventually produce all the timber which 
we really need. To produce this timber, however, we must 
have concerted action by individuals, by states and by the 
nation. Less than one-fourth of our forest area has been 
placed in national forests and dedicated to the permanent 
production of timber, and it is not at all likely that even 
as much as half of our forest area will ever be placed in 
national forests. ‘The national forests will act as a power- 
ful factor in regulating our timber supply, but they will 
never turnish all the timber needed. ‘ 

Before the necessary steps can be taken to maintain the 
forest resources of the United States, three fundamental 
facts must be ascertained; for permanent results can be 
obtained only when action is based upon knowledge. We 
must know, first, the kind and quantity of standing timber 
in the country; second, how fast it is reproducing; and 
third, how fast it is being consumed. Knowing these three 
things, we can then plan an intelligent development and 
utilization of our forest resources. The bureau of the cen- 
sus and the Forest Service are codperating in the collection 
of annual statistics of forest products; this will eventually 
give us accurate information upon the rate at which our 
forests are being used up. The Forest Service knows now 
how fast the forests are reproducing and how rapidly cer- 
tain kinds of trees grow in a few localities. An extension 
of these studies will give the knowledge needed along these 
lines for the entire country. The third great thing to ascer- 
tain, the thing which so far has been lacking, is the amount 
of standing timber in the United States. Logically this 
would seem to be the first thing to find out; actually it 
will be the last one. It is true that a number of attempts 
have been made by the bureau of the census and by individ- 
uals to estimate the amount of standing timber in the 
United States, but these estimates are based on such in- 
sufficient data and vary so widely that they can not be 
considered adequate. ‘The wood producing and the wood 
using industries realize keenly the gravity of the situation, 
and the recent rises in lumber prices have brought it home 
forcibly to the general public; in consequence, resolutions 
have been passed by many commercial organizations asking 
that Congress direct the bureau of the census and the 
Forest Service to coiéperate in taking a census of stumpage. 
The house committee on the census recently gave a hearing, 
at which the reasons for taking such a census were forcibly 
presented ; and there is ground to hope that when the com- 
mittee reports the bill for the next decennial census it will 
contain a provision for immediately beginning a census of 
standing timber. This will be a task of considerable mag- 
nitude, but one which is less difficult than at first appears, 
since there are now a number of fairly accurate regional 
and local estimates which will form an excellent basis for 
the work. 

The recent estimates for particular regions which may be 
— subject to verifications are approximately as fol- 
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Standing Timber. 


Other very fair local estimates will bring the total up to 
about 1,000,000,000,000 feet. Thus to start with we have 
sufficient knowledge of probably 50 to 70 percent of our 
standing timber to assist greatly in getting a census of it. 
There are also thousands of timber holdings by lumbermen 
and others for which the owners have estimates made by 
competent cruisers. The lumbermen have coéperated splen- 
didly with the government in furnishing reports of their 
production, and there is no reason to doubt that they will 
be any less prompt in furnishing data upon the quantity of 
timber which they own. 

The method of handling this census of stumpage would 
be for the Forest Service to assume the field work, furnish 
the necessary experts and authenticate all data, and for 
the bureau of the census to make all necessary compilations 
and tabulations. The primary unit would be the state; the 
secondary unit, the county. One expert would be placed in 
charge of each state or group of states and assistants as- 
signed him as required. In a number of cases state for- 
esters would be used. It is estimated that the equivalent of 
one hundred men for one year, together with temporary 
assistants, would be required for the field work. All ex- 
isting data of any value would be secured, checked and 
coérdinated, and sufficient new estimates made, based upon 
cruisings and forest surveys to complete each unit. The 
resulting tables and maps would give the stand of mer- 
chantable timber in board feet in each locality of a given 
kind and above a specified diameter, an estimate of the 
number of cords of defective timber above the diameter 
limit, gy of leading species in these classes, 
accompanied by information upon the proportion, condition 
and character of reproduction upon the cutover and burned- 
over forest land. With this information secured we would 
know what and how extensive measures must be taken to 
—— the supply of each kind of timber the country 
requires. 

o far, lumbering in the United States has been little 
but the exploitation of material which Nature has required 
years and centuries to produce. ‘The lumber industry of 
the future will consist of the utilization of material which 
will come from the application of intelligent methods to 
the production of timber. Surely lumbermen will be in- 
terested above all others in securing the information upon 
which such methods must be based. 


Wants the Codperation of Lumbermen. 
Mr. Kellogg followed his paper with a statement of 
the attitude and expectation of the Forest Service in 
regard to this question, saying: 


In making plans for this work we are assuming, and we 
have every right to assume, that the timber land owners 
will codperate to the fullest extent. Lumber manufacturers 
are showing their appreciation of our statistical informa- 
tion by giving information which you have quoted this 
morning in regard to the production of hardwoods and 
other lumber. Last year 22,000 manufacturers reported to 
the Forest Service the quantity of lumber they cut during 
the year and what they received at the mill for it. If a 
census of the stumpage is taken we hope to have the same 
kind of codéperation. The government does not care one 
cent as to whether John Jones cuts timber or owns timber 
lands. Anything that is given us will not reveal the identity 
of the holder of timber as individuals. We will go to tim- 
ber land owners with our request based upon this assump- 
tion. We would like to know how lumbermen regard this 


plan. 
Restricting the Output. 


R. H. Vansant—I have no doubt that the Forest Service 
will secure the hearty coéperation of every member of this 
association in getting any information that is desired by 
the governemnt. There is one thing he could have said with 
more emphasis, and I believe it should be said by the gov- 
ernment or by the officials of the government, that is, that 
we should not manufacture any one year more lumber than 
is required by the consumers of the country. 

Mr. Kellogg—I think I can assure Mr. Vansant that he 
and the Forest Service would not have any differences of 
opinion on that question. 


Practical Views. 


Frank F. Fee, of Little Rock, Ark., was called for 
by the convention to speak on this subject, and in re- 
sponse to the very general invitation he said: 


In thinking of our position the other day as I was going 
down the street, I happened to notice a billboard with a 
sign upside down. A small boy selling newspapers laid his 
papers on the sidewalk and stood on his hands to read the 
sign. He said, “That is the way to do it, boss.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Now, I think that is just about the condition of the lum- 
ber market today and if we are to meet these conditions we 
must adopt extraordinary methods. Relative to conserving 
our timber supply, I believe the business check should oper- 
ate to cut down our production. I think that is the only 
position we can take to combat the upside down conditions 
of affairs today. We do not think it advisable to feed these 
weak patients with heavy meals. I think the least amount 
we could put on the table would tempt them the more. I 
think the lumber business is only in a weak condition by 
reason of the current condition of the country. When people 
are not buying why should we prepare a large bill of fare 
for them? ‘To put on a tremendous supply of lumber seems 
to me the wrong thing to do. I do not want to represent 
the association in anything I say and I do not represent it, 
of course, in this matter. It has been the policy of our 
firm to cut down production as much as possible. Our cattle 
and mules are turned out into the cane and are taking care 
of themselves nicely. When we have sold more of our stock 
we will resume manufacture. It costs considerable to put 
lumber on stick. When we have reduced the supply com- 
mensurate with the demand we then can manufacture lum- 
ber at a profit. 

Lumber manufacturers work in the dark. We can not 
tell what grades or dimension will be called for six months 
hence. The watchword of this association should be to 
reduce the production of !umber to the amount needed by 
the trade and we will get along much better than at present 
when, if the people want anything, they want it as a gift. 

Save the Young Timber. 


S. Lieberman—tThis subject, gentlemen, which has been 
discussed here is more than a national subject. I have a 
national pride in the timber supply of the country but as 
a lumberman I have a little pride for myself. It is 
really a question of self interest. The supply of the for- 
ests as a source of manufacture, gentlemen, is not going to 
be regulated so long as the private individual owns stump- 
age and cuts trees which he manufacturers into lumber re- 
gardless ot what the Forest Service says. It is to our 
interest to see that there is no unwarranted destruction of 
the forests. No tree that can not be manufactured into 
lumber should be destroyed. I have gone into the forest 
and scen jogging men open a road—cut down young trees, 
just cut a swath for miles—-and it made my heart 
bleed to think how valuable the trees would have been for 
future generations. The lumbermen said, ‘‘We bought these 
trees and intend to convert them into lumber.” It is these 
small, young, growing trees that we should protect. The 
government comes with a reservation and sets aside miles 
and miles of timber for the growing generation, but we as 
lumbermen enter the forests and cut down trees. While we 
should not and can not spare the large timber we should 
spare the small trees which are growing. ‘That little tree 
may represent 50 or 100 feet of lumber today but in years 
to come it will represent thousands of feet. Therefore, I 
say, spare the young, growing trees. 

Mississippi Views. 

R. M. Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., when called upon 
stated that the subject had been covered fully He 
wanted to add, however, that some of the Mississippi 
operators had been criticised in regard to not closing 
down. He said his company had a great many logs on 
hand but that most of his logging teams were turned 
out into the cane. Furthermore that many mills of 
the south have been closed down. He said he hoped 
everyone would follow this policy and not put lumber 
on the market when it could not be sold. 


A Voice From the Mountains. 


W. B. Townsend—I am vitally interested in everything 
that comes before this association, and especially am I 
interested in the progress of the work outlined by Mr. Kel- 
logg. What we need most and above all is the expert in- 
formation in regard to making an estimate of standing tim- 
ber in the United States. Now you may say that is an impos- 
sible proposition. Take, for instance, in my boundary down 
in Tennessee where we have practically 100,000 acres. How 
ean the timber on such a boundary be estimated? Perhaps 
a half dozen intelligent men could do it in two or three 
years. ‘That would give you the information you want. 
There is probably another way you could do it, better, more 
valuable because more intelligent. 

We can not send a man over the boundary to find out what 
we have. We sent a man over a little watershed. The man 
came back and said: “You have 90,000,000 feet.’”” We kept 
track and found we cut 78,000,000 feet from it. My plan 
is this: Survey the boundary you cut from, keep a careful 
count of what you cut off of it. Compare that with the 
average of the balance of your property, multiply by your 
acreage and you have a cheaper and better estimate than 
you can get in any other way. 

Save the Saplings. 

With regard to saving the young trees. I want to tell a 
little experience I had. The government sent down to our 
operation about a year ago a crowd of young men from the 
Yale forestry school and the Forest Service, at Washington, 
D. C.—splendid young fellows. They worked there; they 
went to the woods and saw the woodsmen cut down the 
trees. They followed the trees through the mills. They 
scaled the logs before they were put on the carriage and 
graded the product according to our grades, got an estimate 
of the value of each grade from our office and thereby com- 
puted the value of the lumber from the trees. At first I 
did not understand just what they were after. It developed 
what they wanted to find out was the point at which it 
ceases to be profitable to cut trees. What is the use of cut- 
ting timber if you cut it at a point where it ceases to be 
profitable? Certainly it will be valuable sooner or later. 
If we go along cutting down all these trees*we reach a 
—_ where we require intelligent woodsmen. It pays to 

ave intelligent woodsmen for tree cutting and log cutting. 
We pay $1 a day more for men who cut the trees than to 
any other men in the woods. We find there is a disposition 
to cut timber we do not want if we employ a haphazard 
sort of a fellow. A contractor wants written into his con- 
tract “How low do you want these cut?’ Now, this does 
not mean anything. Have timber cut when and as agreed 
upon and maintain intelligent supervision over your timber. 
Let your trees stand where it is unprofitable to cut them 
and where it is profitable, why, cut them. 


Reproduction. 


Now, I want to say a few words on reproduction. Of 
course, you may say I am partial to the Appalachian region. 
I have no interest in selling our timber to the government 
and I am interested in this question because I think it will 
be profitable to producers to handle their timber in the 
right way. I claim it without fear of successful contra- 
diction that there is no place where timber can be produced 
so rapidly as in the northern and western watersheds of 
the Appalachian region extending through Tennessee and 
the Carolinas. I went up a little branch watershed where 
there had been a windfall thirty-six years ago. There had 
been a cyclone which had blown down everything that was 
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standing. Today there is a growth of poplar timber there 
running from 18 to 42 inches that is simply surprising. I 
venture to say there is five times as much timber there as 
was blown down. This signifies to me that this is the 
proper place for certain kinds of timber. 

It would pay us who are cutting timber to remember that 
we can not exercise too much care in saving the saplings 
as we go through. Instead of cutting a fine young tree 
which will grow in value every year take a little scrub oak 
that never will amount to anything. Keep the fire out of 
the coves and save the leaf mold. Do not let the fires yet 
into the cove soil. In forestry it is more certainly a ques- 
tion of the survival of the fittest than in animal life. Let 
us give the government all the information we can. Let us 
in our cold, practical way seek intelligently to codperate 
with them. They can not know what we know; we don’t 
know what they know. We have done the best we could. 
We are trying to make a little money—occasionally we do. 
Lately we haven’t made too,much. 


At this point a question was asked in regard to the 
Burchard’s paper will be given later. 

The reason why they grew so big, I suppose, is because 
there were so many of them. I stood in one place and 
counted sixty-five trees none of them less than 19 inches, 
and some of them 40 inches in diameter. These trees stand 
where at one time a windfall blew everything down. 

The chair then called for the reading of a paper on 
‘*The Character, Value and Scope of Disinterested Ap- 
praisement,’’?’ by E. W. Burchard, of Chicago. Mr. 
Burchard’s paper will be given later. 

This concluded the work of the afternoon session 
with the exception of committee appointments which 
were read by Secretary Doster as follows: 

‘ 


Committees. 

é POPLAR, BASSWOOD AND BUCKEYE—GRADING. 

Cc. M. Crawford, C. M. Clark, Harvey Derne, S. Lieberman, 
I’. A. Kirby, John W. Kitchen, W. E. Delaney, W. N. Cooper, 
W. B. Townsend. 

DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS. 

S. B. Anderson, G. E. W. Luehrmann, W. C. Dewey, Clin- 
ton Crane, 8. Lieberman. . 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCES. 

G. E. W. Luehrmann, W. A. Gilchrist, R. H. Vansant. 

EXECUTIVE GRADING COMMISSION. 

R. H. Vansant, W. A. Gilchrist, R. M. Carrier, John W. 
Love, W. M. Ritter, F. F. Fee, J. H. Himmelberger, C. M. 
Crawford, W. E. Delaney, G. E. Breece, E. A. Lang. 

RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 

A. J. Gahagan, F. F. Fee, G. E. W. Luehrmann, W. E. 

Delaney, John W. Love. 
TRANSPORTATION. 
R. L. McClelland, W. E. Weakley, J. S. Garetson, J. R. 
Mcllwaine, W. B. Morgan. 
CONSUMERS’ MEMBERSHIP. 
R. H. Vansant, John B. Ransom, Clinton Crane. 
OAK FLOORING. 
R. T. Wilson, R. M. Carrier, Harvey Derne. 
POPLAR, BASSWOOD AND BUCKEYE STATISTICS. 

A. J. Gahagan, C. M. Crawford, F. A. Kirby, Floyd Day, 
W. H. Dawkins, J. W. Mayhew, Charles Kitchen, G. E 
Breece, Leon Isaacsen. 

STANDARD WEIGHTS AND HARDWOOD LUMBER. 

W. E. Delaney, Harvey Derne, C. L. Harrison, W. A. Gil- 

christ, R. M. Carrier,.E. W. Pratt, jr., R. L. McClelland. 
FORESTRY. 

W. M. Ritter, C. A. Schenck, R. H. Vansant, W. T. Mason, 

J. W. Oakford, W. B. Townsend, Andrew Gennett. 
COTTONWOOD. 

E. A. Lang, W. H. Greble, C. H. Moore, Thomas W. Fry, 
Cc. S. Carey, W. C. Dewey, W. B. Morgan. 

OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT—GRADING. 

R. M. Carrier, John W. Love, C. Crane, F. M. Platter, 
Daniel Wertz, W. W. Dings, E. 8. Little, J. W. Mayhew, 
W. L. Watson. 

OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT—STATISTICS. 

J. W. Mayhew, A. P. Steele, C. Crane, W. L. Watson, 
A. B. Ransom, G. O. Worland, Claude Maley, R. McCracken. 
CHERRY, WALNUT AND BUTTERNUT—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 

H. V. Hartzell, William I. Barr, W. H. Nigh. 

CHAIR AND FURNITURE DIMENSION STOCK. 

F. W. Webster, George E. Breece, Van B. Perrine, C. M. 
Clark, Roler Gerhardt, C. L. Harrison, W. W. Dings, T. W. 
ry, A. P. Steele. 

GUM—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 

Thomas W. Fry, W. H. Greene, A. P. Steele, F. F. Fee, 
W. W. Dings, J. W. Dickson, C. lL. Harrison, F. E. Gary, 
W. B. Burke, E. A. Lang, W. J. Cude. 

BEECH, BIRCH, SOFT AND ROCK ELM, HARD AND SOFT MAPLE. 

I’. A. Kirby, Harvey Derne, Thomas W. Fry. 

HICKORY, PECAN AND SYCAMORE. 

John W. Love, F. F. Fee, William Burke. 

VEHICLE DIMENSION STOCK. 

Geerge B. Breece, E. W. Pratt, jr., O. C. Galloway, F. F. 

Fee, Edward L. Davis, George Dickerson, B. W. Bartley. 
CAR BILL OAK. 

Clinton Crane, R. G. Page, W. H. Grabe, W. W. Dings, 
Edward L. Davis. 

A recess until the following morning at 10 o’clock 
was then announced. 


CONCLUDING SESSION. 

President Ransom announced, as soon as he se- 
cured the attention of the convention Friday morn- 
ing, that Dr. Herman von Schrenck, of St. Louis, Mo., 
railroad material expert, was present and stated that 
he had agreed to give them a talk on the subject of 
hickory. Doctor von Schrenck was greeted with ap- 
plause when he took the floor. He said he had no 
formal paper to present but that he was always 
pleased to say a few words on the question of eco- 
nomical manufacture of lumber. In part he spoke 
as follows: 

Profit in Hickory. 


I want to say a word on the same old topic, specialization 
in the manufacture of lumber. It makes me sick to go 
through a hardwood territory year after year and see mag- 
nificent logs manufactured into products for which the logs 
are not best suited. Many manufacturers of lumber have 
a mania for making boards and boards and more boards. 
This habit should be outgrown. Logs should be cut intelli- 
gently. We are facing a very difficult problem now with 
timber scarce as it is. good many manufacturers have 
not grasped fully the atvemtage of manufacturing individual 
logs intelligently as against the -manufacture of any general 
run of logs into 1 and 2-inch boards. 

We are interested in the question on one of the lines with 
whose materials I am concerned of getting something like 
7,000,000 railroad ties a year. We are having a hard time 
to get them. We are not kicking, because we .are get- 


ting ties. The point I desire to protest against is that 
a great many timber holders are manufacturing timber into 
ties in a manner that is little short of scandalous. At one 
point we had 7 percent of the ties manufactured out of the 
very highest quality of hickory. We want to shut down 
on that sort of manufacture. If the man who owned the 
hickory continued to cut it into railroad ties that will mean 
that much less hickory manufactured into commodities for 
which it is suited, to say nothing of the waste in making an 
inferior tie out of a high priced wood. 

We are taking all kinds of material now and pumping 
them full of creosote and making good ties. We are using 
loblolly pine and many other woods for this purpose. At 
one point I counted 132 black walnut ties. You will say 
“IT am not doing that; the person who is doing that is 
simply a man who wants to make a little ready money.” 

What I want to ask is that the members of this associa- 
tion establish a local spirit which will make it impossible to 
manufacture such trees into such products. 


Plea for Intelligent Use of Logs. 


We hear people tell us we ought to save the young trees. 
I am not very enthusiastic on that proposition. I have been 
out in the woods and have counted the rings. I say “take 
what you have and use it intelligently.” 

Many of you doubtless will recall my talk last year in 
which I had something to say about the idea of making 
all the lumber possible. Instead of trying to make as much 
lumber as you can you should try to make as good lumber 
as you can. In the hardwood industry the speed of opera- 
tion and the quantity of output is not at all compatible 
with the idea of grade and quality of the material manufac- 
tured. I think a great deal more of a manufacturer who 
saws ten logs so as to get the maximum value out of these 
ten logs than if he sawed 500 logs during the same time 
and got experience. 

Specialization Pays. 

I am glad to be able to give you a very few figures in 
regard to this particular subject. With reference to a tim- 
ber like hickory the figures I have show that taking a hick- 
ory log and sawing it into 2-inch lumber in a promiscuous 
way the operator is securing the least possible profit out of 
his work. A year ago on a basis of $40 for firsts and sec- 
onds ; $28 for common and $14 for cull, the average realized 
by cutting hickory into boards was $23.10 a thousand feet. 
Deduct $6 for cost of producing and you have $17.10 a 
thousand for hickory cut into boards. 

During last year, when that idea was abandoned and hickory 
was cut in the way it should be cut, the average price 
realized was $39.70 a thousand feet. My data shows that 
the change in the method of handling hickory logs re- 
sulted in an additional profit of $12.60 by specialization. 
This was brought about by the change in the system of 
sawing boards to the system of selecting logs and making 
them into products for which they are best suited. When 
I was talking last year on this point I was talking from 
the standpoint of knowing it as a general rule. I talk now 
from specific information. 

What can be said of hickory can be said of other woods. 
An important problem aside from the conservation of our 
resources, the problem of today and the problem of tomor- 
row, of all of you hardwood people, is to bring about a 
scheme whereby you will produce that which will bring the 
highest value. 

Forestry Conservation After Conversion. 

Our problem, the problem of the railroads, is in the direc- 
tion of making materials go the farthest. 

In reference to the necessity on the part of a man who 
produces raw products of informing buyers what he has, I 
do not believe you can go to any particular man who ordered 
a particular product for a particular purpose, and I do not 
believe you could demonstrate to him the superiority of 
your particular product for such a purpose. The real ques- 
tion is not what is the price of this lumber but what it is 
good for. Buyers are not going to stand back because of 
an increased cost of $2 or $3, provided that particular 
product is adapted for their purposes. 

Cutting the Cloth to Fit the Coat. 

Some time ago a man wanted a particular kind of material 
for lining refrigerator cars and wanted to know what to use 
for that purpose. The general quality demanded for re- 
frigerator car lining is resistance to abrasion. I made a 
recommendation to use tupelo gum for lining these cars. 
The man sent an order for 1,000,000 feet and actually the 
manufacturer very nearly dropped off his chair and thought 
of refusing the order. I1t was filled, however. When I got 
to New Orleans everybody wanted to know what I was try- 
ing to do. I thought maybe I had made a fool of myself. 
I waited for protests. Very much to my surprise the lum- 
ber manufacturer sent me a letter in which this customer 
had asked for 600,000 feet more of the same stock. I went 
to the car company and they told me it was all right for 
the purpose. 

On one of our western roads they are using heart red 
gum, untreated, and sap black gum, creosoted, for making 
wooden shims to be used under the rails instead of steel 
tie plates. That may look to you like a foolish notion bit 
when I went down to Norfolk and saw black gum ties that 
had been creosoted and had withstood fifteen years’ service, 
that gave me an indication of the quality of the wood and 
that it wears just as good as iron and these shims cost less 
than one cent instead of 22 cents. We are now using these 
little wooden shims made of heart red gum untreated, and 
sap black gum, creosoted, to prevent abrasion. We are 
going to pin our faith to red gum and sap black gum. 


President Ransom thanked Dr. von Schrenck for 
his very instructive address. | 


Regrets From Absentees. 

Secretary Doster read an offer from the Cincinnati 
Transportation Club to make that organization a visit 
of inspection. He said that the badge would admit 
any member to the club room. He also read the fol- 
lowing letters: 

From the Forester. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Mr. Lewis Doster, Secretary Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn.—Dear 
Sir: Your letter of January 24 is received. I appreciate 
heartily the opportunity which you so courteously offer me 
to address the sixth annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, February 6. Much to my re- 
gret, however, I fear that it will be impossible for me to 
take advantage of it. The recent and severe illness of my 
father has materially put me back in my work, and it will 
require my continuous presence in Washington for some 
time to catch up again. Will you kindly express to your 
president my regret that I must forego the pleasure of 
meeting the members of the association at this time. Very 
truly yours, (signed) GirrorD PINCHOT, Forester. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Mr. Lewis Doster, Secretary 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association: Mr. Egan in Cuba; 
will not return to Cincinnati for several weeks. He regrets 
his inability to address the association as you request. We 
extend to all the members of the association a cordial invi- 
tation to visit our plant while in Cincinnati. (Signed) 
J. A. Fay & EGaAn Co., per C. P. Egan. 


More About Poplar Growth. 

President Ransom stated that he would like to hear 
further from W. B. Townsend in regard to the same 
subject which that gentleman had discussed the pre- 
vious day. Responding to this invitation. Mr. Town- 
send said: . 

One of the reasons why I attempt to say anything to you 
on this matter is that your president has asked me to do 
so, another is that yesterday I was very much misunder- 
stood and this morning misrepresented. [Laughter.] When 
I said certain things yesterday, gentlemen, I was not deal- 


ing with generalities. I have no technical education or any- 
thing of that kind. Anything I know I have acquired by 
rubbing up against it. I have studied nothing out of books. 
I have always been busy. 

If you will remember yesterday when I said certain 
things about the growth of certain timber I located the 
place. I was not endeavoring to impose upon your ignorance 
when I made those statements. 1 did not say a 40-inch 
poplar tree grew in thirty years. I said I stood in a place 
on our property where I counted—the morning was foggy, 
I admit, but you can see just as far in a forest on foggy 
days as you can any other day—on the tract where I stood 
there were trees from 16 to 40 inches. I did not say how 
many 40-inch trees there were there, the size of the trees 
nor the time of the windfall. I said there had been a wind- 
fall through the country which blew everything down. Of 
course it would have had to be something of that kind in 
order to create, nourish and build up a growth of timber 
like that. This tract probably did not include more than 
five acres. 

What I wanted to call attention to was this: It was not 
whether my statements were true or not; it was to impress 
upon you what might be done in a general way. I accom- 
plished what I wanted to do—lI got you to thinking that 
reforestation was practicable and probably profitable. The 
other fellow can look after the profit. We will not be in it 
at that time. 

The Appalachian Reserve. 

Now, with reference to the Appalachian proposition, I am 
absolutely unqualified to talk on anything of the sort except 
just as far as I am familiar with the country pan to 
be taken over by the government. I do not know much 
about the plan—lI know it is just and that we as owners of 
standing timber ought to lend the government every possible 
means of support and encouragement because in every cir- 
cular issued and in every speech and address they make they 
ask for suggestions and invite criticism and in every way 
they are open for coéperation. Their views on this subject 
may appear ridiculous to us. We may not believe in agri- 
cultural forestry, as Gibson has termed it. Let those of 
us, however, who have not the technical training that is 
desirable, let us with the practical knowledge which is 
exceedingly valuable to them, and their knowledge, the value 
of which can not be estimated to us, let us work together, 
because the region where the reserve is proposed to be 
taken over is perhaps the most remarkable in the world. 
I know of no other place where timber grows to any extent 
above 2,500 feet. 

Now, it is a fact, goatee, that in the Smoky mountain 
region of the Appalachian range there is a magnificent 
growth of timber over the top of Clingman’s Dome at an 
altitude of 6,300 feet. You can go into the Rocky moun- 
tains or Maine and at an altitude of 2,500 feet the timber 
is not valuable in the manufacture of lumber. Take the 
Yellowstone reserve, it is no good. Take the Appalachian 
range and compare it with any other country in the world 
and the like of it you can not conceive, because there is no 
place where you have the scenery you have there. Take 
the Smoky mountain region which forms the dividing line 
between North Carolina and Tennessee—it is glorious. 

Scenery’s Exchange Valued? 

My reference to scenery was merely to show you how 
differently people look at the same —- One day I was 
going up the mountain with a friend and a minority stock- 
holder. [Laughter.] This friend was a banker, a very 
intelligent fellow, one of the best fellows I ever knew— 
we were weak then and needed money. As we were going 
up the mountain he would look over the on | and say: 
“My goodness, McCormick, did you ever see such scenery ?’”’ 
Then we would go a piece further and he would stop and 
make another exclamation. By and by we sto ped for a 
drink—we have the finest water in the world. Flamebber. 1 
Mr. McCormick said to our banker friend: ‘Tell you what 
I will do; I will trade you my interest in the scenery for 
your interest in the timber.” Now, gentlemen, that is the 
practical situation and that is where most of us are. If you 
can conceive of a country more adapted for a national park 
I do not know where it is. 

Intelligent Effort. 

The intelligent way the government is conducting this 
matter appeals to me. One of their men came out there a 
short time ago. He had been looking over the property and 
said: ‘The more I look into the Appalachian business the 
more I am convinced that the yd way is to allow you 
people to cut off the timber and then we can come in and 
acquire the land.” He was a practical fellow and knew a 
good deal more about our property than I had any idea. 
He was giving particular attention to he Smoky mountain 
district. If the United States government carries on this 
work under the direction of that kind of men the work is 
intelligent; it is practical. That man knew what he was 
talking about and knew what to recommend. One of the 
reserves in the northwest was created on his recommenda- 
tion. I simply mention this to show Ree that we who own 
these lands are getting the most intelligent cotjperation we 
could expect. 

A Tribute to His Secretaryship. 

Now, with reference to our association I regret to say that 
I am hardly a member of it and am only a member of this 
association by the grace of your honorable, deserving and 
worthy secretary. 1 fell from grace some little time ago—a 
couple of years ago. This is the first convention I have 
ever attended. It will not be the last. I want to call your 
attention to the untiring devotion of your secretary and 
his capability in the way he has handled these things. He 
will write us letter after letter and we will throw them in 
the basket. He will write personal letters and he will flood 
us with circulars. The strength of this association today, 
gentlemen, with all due respect to the president and vice 
presidents, the fact that this association today is a success, 
and it is a success, is due very largely to your honorable 
secretary, my friend, Lewis Doster. 


An Embarrassed Doster. 


This tribute was greeted with loud applause which 
continued for several minutes. Mr. Doster survived 
this expression of appreciation and commendation, but 
laid claim to such great embarrassment that it pre- 
vented him from responding to the ery, ‘‘ Doster, 
Doster.’’? On his behalf President Ransom said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Doster is-a little embarrassed and has asked me to 
thank you for him.’’ 


Transportation Affairs. 


The next matter brought before the convention was 
the report of the transportation committee, submit- 
ted by R. L. McClelland, chairman, as follows: 

The members of our association have doubtless during the 
last year become more familiar with the various transporta- 
tion problems and the various legislative enactments, both 
federal and state, which have been formulated to remedy 
existing ills, some of which have been very effective and 
others entirely negative in actual enforcement. 

Due to these conditions, the traffic situation in this coun- 
try has become chaotic in the extreme, with the result of 
great friction between the shippers and the carriers. 

Your committee has received numerous communications 
from members ones for advice and support on many ques- 
tions involving individual complaints, and so forth; and 
while we have endeavored in each case to render such as- 
sistance as was in our power, yet some of our members have 
overlooked the fact that the association can only champion 
and ape such policies as would be of peperal importance 
and assistance to our membership as a whole. 

In point of general policy we have endeavored for the 
last twelve months to solve the question of overweights and 
their prompt adjustment’ by the carriers. It has been our 
desire to formulate a basis of proof which would be accept- 
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able to the carriers and which could be attached to each 
claim for overcharge when presented, thus assuring prompt 
adjustment; the procedure in mind being the sworn state- 
ment of condition of stock on a special form which would be 
utilized by our members uniformly, and a like statement 
from the receiver at destination. A large number of the 
traffic officials have signified their willingness to work in 
general harmony with us, providing their interests were 
fully protected. However, before anything further along 
these lines can be accomplished, it will be necessary for 
our association to adopt a specific standard of weights and 
your committee suggest that same be formulated imme- 
diately. ‘This should be readily possible, as our secretary 
has been oe data showing test weights of the various 
kinds of lumber in the various degrees of dryness, and with 
this information at hand an accurate basis would readily 
be ascertained. 

Your committee has been in communication from time to 
time with the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the 
result that several circulars have been issued by the com- 
mission which has had the effect of removing much of the 
friction between the shipper and the carrier in their efforts 
to enforce the law. We would add further that our com- 
munications have been acted upon in each instance promptly 
by the commission, and at all times we have received the 
most courteous consideration. Among the more important 
matters which have been thus adjusted, would refer briefly 
to the question of the carriers insisting on the receiving 
paying expense bills rendered on erroneous rates, where two 
or more carriers are involved in the haul, thus forcing upon 
the shipper the burden of claim and its collection. In this 
ease the commission has ruled that where the shipment was 
not routed, or routed correctly by the shipper, that the ex- 
pense bill can be corrected by the delivering carrier to the 
lowest route rate legally in effect. 

The question of lack of cars has become a thing of the 
ast temporarily, but is bound as soon as business resumes 
ts normal volume to again become a most serious problem. 
This is almost sure to become an exceedingly live subject 
shortly, due to the fact that many of the railroads have 
eanceled their orders for new freight equipment and very 
generally retarded contemplated improvements in the way of 
increased terminal facilities, and so forth. We _ should, 
therefore, remember that the question has not been solved, 
but only temporarily relieved, due to the business depression. 
Our association should therefore support any movement that 
will bring about improved facilities for handling our prod- 
ucts. R. L. McCLeLuanp, Chairman. 


Weight of Hardwoods. 


Secretary Doster read the report of the committee 
on weights, as follows: 


Your committee on weights beg to report that they have 
earefully gone over the statistics furnished by members on 
weights and recommend that the attached list of weights be 
adopted by this association as official weights. 

E. De LanG, Chairman. 
R. L. McCLeLLAND. 
W. H. GREBLE. 
CHARLES L. HARRISON. 
A. P. STEELE. 


KIND OF WOOD AND THICKNESS— Green. Dry. 
Ash, 1-inch and thicker, rough .............. wes ae 
Basswood, 1-inch and thicker, rough......... es 
Buckeye, 1-inch and thicker, rough........... cows 2000 
Butternut, 1-inch and thicker, rough......... ecce ‘2,800 
Cherry, 1-inch and thicker, rough............ «s+. 4,000 
Chestnut, 1-inch and thicker, rough.......... oces ae 
Cottonwood, 1-inch and thicker, rough........ coce 2,800 
Elm (soft), 1-inch and thicker, rough......... coos Oe 
Elm (rock), 1-inch and thicker, rough........ inn ae 
Gum, 1-inch and thicker, rough, red.......... 3,300 *3,100 
Gum, 44-inch bevel siding, S1S.............6. see 900 
Gum, 15-16 drop siding, BS28......cccccccccce icant: Oe 
Gam, 'TS-16 BOorine. Bares oo ic ccc cccanesece ee | 
Gum; DAE GOING, Bebe cc cccctcccccecucee tia 850 
Gum, MEER) QUURIREES, EINE 5-0. 0 4:40 6:0:5'0 010:6,0:%,0:00- te 
CMR, SEABED COUN, BEG 6 6 occ ccc cccccevecws cscs . coe 
Gum, 1-inch, S2S, 18-16-inch, red............ 2,500 *2,350 
ee ee avce ‘apeee 
Hickory, axles and reaches, rough............ . cece 
ERIGROES, TIM SIPIM,. TODS sc 6c cick cccacceaces sate oees 
Maple (soft), l-inch and thicker, rough....... cco meee 
Maple (hard), 1-inch and thicker, rough...... cove «6080 
Oak, 1-inch and thicker, rough............... «+e. 4,000 
OSE, S-MEH TICK, FOUR: .. oe sicccceccccews se . 







Oak, %-inch thick, rough.. 
Oak, %-inch thick, rough.. 





COR, Fs CRI, BOM ek ocicccsccccccocecs ° 
Oak chair and furniture stock— 

PSO Ta iets ca, wpe d.dow ie esha’ ieee. ae 
Squares, 1xl-inch and larger................ aoce - re 
(er er eee a eee etka ° 
eC MRI oi. 5 64 056.5506 o6s6:0 8-0 8p dd Oe ie asec dees 
Poplar, 1-inch and thicker, rough..w#.......... |, 
Deeme, Shite, POMMN soo occ és 0050-600 k 0 0% 056 siecle EQeee 
PETE, POR CRINONE, WOUMIED o0.0:00.d00 0 50.6'0.0.0-e'eaeeee ‘coe ae 
Poplar, %4-inch bevel siding, S1S............ aie 850 
ae eS ere ee 2,000 
Poplar, %-inch- ceiling, S28......cccsscceces pane 80 
Poplar, 44-inch ceiling and partition, S2S.... .... 1,200 
Poplar, 5g-inch ceiling and partition, S2S.... .... 1,500 
Poplar, %-inch ceiling and partition, S2S.... .... 1,750 
Poprar, J-inch, B28 te. 16-26... 86.32 ce eceecs osee Bee 
Sycamore, 1-inch and thicker, rough.......... eee 
Walnut, 1-inch and thicker, rough............ ‘ose 4008 

*Sap. 


Executive Grading Committee Report. 


On behalf of the committee on consumers’ member- 
ships R. H. Vansant stated that the committee had com- 
municated with a great many consumers who had been in- 
vited to join and recommended that work along this line 
be continued. The report as read was adopted. 

Following this the executive grading committee sub- 
mitted a number of reports in regard to changes in the 
wording of the rules on several woods and the report 
of the committee was adopted, the changes to appear in 
the next issue of the grading rules. 

The committee on finance asked for permission to re- 
port to the executive board, which was granted. 


Orator Townsend. 


During this convention it’ seemed very hard to get 
away from W. B. Townsend, who presides over the des- 
tinies of the Little River Lumber Company, at Town- 
send, Tenn. The sixth annual convention of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association possibly is the first 
that Mr. Townsend ever has attended but it won’t be the 
last, because having heard him on the floor the other 
members doubtless will insist upon having the same 
privilege in the future. He again was called for and 
responded as follows: 

W. B. Townsend—It has been suggested since I said what 
I said yesterday with regard to the government taking over 
the Appalachian range that perhaps some might think we 
are selfish in this matter. We do not expect the govern- 
ment to take over our lands. We do expect to codperate 
with the pe in the Appalachian range when the 
government gets started. We can cut from our boundary 
from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet a year indefinitely and 
forever. Why should we sell? I make this statement so 





that the Little River Lumber Company can not be criticised. 
We do not expect to sell. Our lands are not for sale. We 
,would sell rather than block the whole scheme but I do 
not believe that will be necessary. The reason I want to 
say these things is that a man getting up and making an 
extemporaneous address is liable to leave unsaid things 
which he should say. 

The Chair—I met Mr. McCormick this morning and he 
said it was the first time in his life that he woke up in 
the morning with more money than he had the night before. 
He said he did not know what time he had his breakfast 
last night, but I presume it was in time to give us a speech 
this morning. 

William McCormick—Speechmaking is not my forte. I 
brought a gentleman with me for that purpose. You have 
listened to him on several occasions. I think it would 
be unfair to attempt to say anything. I am glad to be 
here and will come again. 


Inspection for Nonmembers. 


Secretary Doster—I would like to say that at different 
times questions have been asked relative to the inspection 
of lumber and as to whether or not we confine our inspec- 
tion service to the correo ong of this association. We 
do not print any information in regard to this matter in 
our grading book but we have provided for this at a con- 
ference with the executive committee. I would like to 
state that we grade lumber for anyone so desiring. It is 
our intention to grade lumber for whomever wants the work 
done. In regard to the matter of charges we do not make 
the same charge to members as we do to nonmembers. I 
would like to have this statement appear in the proceedings. 
' . H. Vansant—I move that the inspection bureau be 
authorized and directed when called upon to grade or rein- 
spect lumber for nonmembers as well as members and to 
charge for this service. The committee has referred to the 
executive board terms on which this work is done. The 
executive committee has asked me to improve the present 
occasion in giving the matter publicity. Some things in 
the report which I have here have been cut out and some 
things have been added. The terms will be a part of the 
contract of inspection. One of the things is that the 
receiver agrees to take that portion which is of the grade 
he bought. I move that this report be accepted. 


Favorable action was taken. 

William Burke, of Dayton, Ohio, asked in case of any 
dispute in regard to measurement if any charge was 
made for the services of an inspector. It was stated on 
behalf of the association that all such matters were 
covered in the report. 

Resolutions. 

The chair then called for the submission of the report 
of the committee on resolutions. The report as read by 
the chairman is given: 

The thanks of this association are hereby tendered to the 


retiring officers who have so faithfully served its interests 
during the last year, especially John B. Ransom, president ; 





At (af 
W. M. McCORMICK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
For whom W. B. Townsend is Orator. 


W. A. Gilchrist, first vice president; John H. Himmelberger, 
second vice president; C. M. Crawford, treasurer, and 
Lewis Doster, secretary. 

The thanks of the association are also tendered to the 
executive board, board of directors and state vice presidents 
for the interest they have taken in promoting the welfare 
and objects of the association. 

The. generous words of welcome and cordial greeting 
extended to the association by Col. Leopold Barkbeit, mayor 
of Cincinnati, are heartily appreciated by the members of 
this association, and for which our thanks are hereby ex- 
tended in full measure. 

To the management of the Grand hotel we express our 
appreciation and heartfelt thanks for the courtesies ex- 
tended this association in providing for our wants. and 
comfort at this meeting. 

The thanks of the association are also tendered to Edgar 
W. Burchard, of Chicago; F. W. Webster,: Decatur, Ala. ; 
R. S. Kellogg, of Washington, D. C.; W. B. Townsend, of 
Townsend, Tenn., and to Col. John L. Vance, of Columbus, 
Ohio, for the interesting papers presented by them on 
—- of importance to this association and to the country 
at large. 

One of the most important factors in the development of 
affairs of state and national importance is the public press. 
The trade journals representing the lumber interests of the 
country have filled a very important mission in promoting 
and developing this great industry. We tender to them our 
appreciation for the loyal support they have given this 
association since its organization, the manner in which they 
have discussed all questions involved in the lumber industry 
of the country, and the faithful manner in which they have 
presented to the public facts and statistics pertaining to 
the lumber supply, the demand and distribution and all 
other questions involved in lumber producing or consuming 
sections of the country, is worthy of our appreciation. 
We wish for the lumber press every success in the future 
——_ of the great interest they have so faithfully repre- 
sent 


The Interstate Commerce Commission law, now in effect, 
does not make any provision requiring a hearing before a 
change in any interstate freight rates become effect‘ve. 
Theret ore be it 

Resolved, By the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, that we recommend that at the coming 
session of Congress an amendment be offered providing that 
when a railroad company endeavors to change, by advancing 
or lowering any interstate freight rate, or make a change 
in classification, it shall give notice of the same to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which change, if approved 
by said commission, shall not go into effect until at least 
sixty days after such change has been made, and in the 
event that any objection be made to such change, interests 
affected ce such change shall have an opportunity to appear 
before said commission to file such objections as may be 
made by them. 

The question of forestry that has been so often discussed 
in the meetings of this association is one of vital interest 
to every lumberman. It is a fact that no accurate statis- 
tics have ever been presented in any other than an approxi- 
mated way of the timber supply of the country. 

We therefore recommend that the census department of 
the United States take this matter in hand and have an 
accurate census of estimate made of the standing timber of 
the eountry, showing as far as possible each kind and loca- 
tion of such timber as is now available for commercial pur- 
poses in the United States. 

This census to be taken by the department sending its 
representatives directly into the timber sections of the 
country and — a personal estimate of all standing tim- 
ber now growing. in the forests of the country. And the 
membership of this association and all others interested 
in lumber production or consumption are requested to lend 
every possible aid in the consummation of this purpose. 

We believe that in the removal of the headquarters of 
the association to Nashville, which is near the heart of the 
hardwood producing section of the country, that the execu- 
tive board did a wise thing and unless there are good and 
sufficient reasons why any change should be made we 
recommend that the headquarters of the association remain 
there for the coming year. 

A. J. GAHAGAN, Chairman. 
G. J. LUHRMANN. 

W. E. DELANEY. 

FRANK F. FEE. 

J. R. McILVAINE. 

W. A. Gilchrist—I move that the secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of that part of the report of the committee 
on resolutions referring to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to each member of the association and that the members 
be asked to communicate with their congressmen and to 
assist in every way possible in having this measure passed. 


The motion submitted by Mr. Gilchrist was adopted. 


Bulletin Freight Tariff Changes Proposed. 


R. L. McClelland—As chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee I have a suggestion I want to make to the conven- 
tion, which I feel will have a marked tendency to assist it 
and every one of our members. The transportation com- 
mittee has looked into the question of issuing bulletins to 
each member of the association which will show in detail 
all changes in tariffs and supplements covering lumber and 
lumber products. These will come direct and will be 
authentic. There will be placed in the hands of every 
member detailed information which will enable him ‘to 
safeguard his interests on every shipment. This work can 
be done at a cost of not to exceed $1,000 a year. Each 
member will have in his possession in the early part of the 
week a statement showing the exact condition of lumber 
freights insofar as applied to the lumber trade. I would 
like to have a committee appointed to look into this matter 
with a view of determining whether or not it is practicable. 

R. H. Vansant—This is a very important matter, espe- 
cially at this time. ‘There is a disposition among the rail- 
roads to change rates every month.. I move that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make a report to the president or to 
the executive board. 


This motion was carried. 


Character of the Freight Tariff Bulletin. 


R. L. McClelland—tThis bulletin will not give rates, but 
simply will show all changes that have taken place as 
covered in the tariffs of the railroads. I think there has 
been considerable difficulty in securing supplements to tariffs 
in which we are interested. This bulletin will enable all 
of us to know just what changes have been made. 


Mutual Insurance Advocated. 


S. Lieberman—As one of the oldest members I have 
studied up the interests of the lumber industry, particularly 
of the lumber associations. There was a subject brought 
up some time back by a man who formerly represented an 
insurance company and he outlined a plan to start in 
Tennessee a mutual lumber insurance o_o He drew 
up bylaws etc. and was called off unexpectedly, but after 
thinking the matter over I have concluded that it is advis- 
able for this association to inaugurate a mutual lumber 
insurance association in connection with it, the latter to be 
an auxiliary association. 

This is an important subject. It is one in which every 
member should be interested. The cannery association 
which is session now adopted a mutual insurance company. 
It has a committee out now. No one is allowed to join 
that mutual insurance association unless he is a member 
of the canners’ association. I do not know whether we 
would be strong enough to confine our insurance business 
to members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

In outlining the plan I would suggest that we organize 
an association, the rates to be the regular board tariff rates, 
the same as adopted by other mutual insurance companies. 
This organization could be placed in the hands of our 
executive board composed of men whom we can trust, men 
whom we know can govern the company, and I am satisfied 
within myself and I express the feelings and the sentiment 
of my firm when I say that if our insurance was placed 
with them we would feel more secure than when placed 
with the old line companies. 


Details of Plan. 


In order to bring about this company it would be neces- 
sary to select directors from our association and I would 
elect as secretary the secretary of our association. I would 
have all the clerical work done by our clerical force. The 
old line companies require from 37 to 42 percent of the 
annual premiums to cover the administration charges. On 
an average it costs them 40 percent to do business. I have 
been informed that the net profit on insuring lumber plants 
and mills is 50 percent over the original cost; in other 
words, there is a gain, net outside of the expense, of 50 
percent. 

My plan would be for 10 to 15 percent of the premiums 
to go into our general treasury. This would be for the 
secretary and assistants for the work they perform, and the 
other saving to be returned to the policyholders. The sav- 
ing would be from 50 to 75 percent of our running expenses 


for the year. 
A New Job for Doster. 


The officers would serve without pay because there would 
be no work. We would have Mr. Doster here to carry on 
the work. The satisfaction we should get out of such an 
organization would be great. Another matter, each member 
would take more interest in the association. If we do this 
we would have a secure membership: as long as the insur- 
ance company should exist this association would exist. 
The more I study about this matter the more I like it. 
I can not see anything that would increase the interest 
in the organization like this would, . 


FEsrRu 
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This matter was taken up in the National Wholesalers’ 
association three or four years ago. There were only two 
or three members who took an interest in it. One member 
got up and spoke like I speak this afternoon. A committee 
was appointed and it reported that they did not consider 
the plan advisable. Objection was made to the report as 
not satisfactory and by vote of the association it was 
stated that “if you want to start an association among 
yourselves all right but you can not mix it up with this 


A ” 


association. 
Mutual Lumber Insurance a Success. 


Here Mr. Lieberman gave a brief review of the pro- 
gress of the work carried on by the various mutual lum- 
ber insurance associations. He said he was not qualified 
to discuss every phase of such a matter but he knew 
that the mutual lumber organizations had been a suc- 
cess. He asked for the appointment of a committee to 
report to the executive board on the matter of organiz- 
ing a mutual lumber insurance company. 

R. H. Vansant—I feel sure that there is hardly a member 
who has lumber to insure that does not feel deeply inter- 
ested in this question. I wish to heartily second the motion 
and to suggest that a committee of five be appointed to work 
out this plan; that this committee report to the executive 


board, and that the executive board take such action as it 
may deem advisable. 


Insurance Idea Commended. 


C. Crane said there was no question but what it could 
be done and the work meet with success. He said that 
insurance companies as a rule were successful until they 
began to draw out all the earnings of the company, that 
many of them get reckless. He did not believe, however, 
that lumbermen would get reckless in a hundred years. 
He said his company would take all the organization 
would be able to write on one risk or on more than one 
risk. 

Mr. Williams—We have gradually dropped all the old line 
policies and carry mutual lumber insurance and are getting 


back not less than 30 and as high as 42 percent of our old 
line premiums. 


Mr. Pischel gave a brief review of his experience with 
the old line mutual life insurance companies, which he 
said had been far from satisfactory, as the premiums 
had increased and the insurance decreased. 


Insurance Committee. 


The committee appointed by the chair consisted of 
S. Lieberman, Nashville, Tenn.; R. M. Carrier, of Sardis, 
Miss.; George E. W. Luehrmann, of St. Louis; J. W. 
Love, of Nashville, Tenn., and W. A. Gilchrist, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Election of Officers. 


This was followed by the report of the committee on 
nominations. The report was adopted as read by Chair- 
man A. J. Gahagan. The officers selected for the ensu- 
ing year are as follows: 


President—John B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 

First vice president—Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
— vice president—John H. Himmelberger, Morehouse, 
MO. 

Treasurer—C. M. Crawford, Goal Grove, Ohio. 


Executive Board. 


W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio. 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 

G. E. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
William Wilms, Chicago. 

C. R. Lamb, Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 

John W. Love, Nashville, Tenn. 


On the Same Line. 


R. H. Vansant—It gives me great pleasure to introduce to 
you John B. Ransom, your reélected president. 

J. B. Ransom—You notice I did not get very far away, 
which is an indication that I was not surprised. I feel it 
a great honor but still I was not a candidate for reélection. 
I believe I am permitted to make the same promise I made 
last year and, therefore, I renew that promise, 


Arkansas’ Pledge. 


Frank F. Fee, the new vice president of the associa- 
tion, was called upon and said: 


I assure you I thank you for the honor you have bestowed 
upon me, can only reiterate what our president has said. 
I will do my best, more you can not expect. I have worked 
in my own little way, trying to do everything I could for 
the good of this association. I believe if we help one an- 
other we can accomplish more than we did during the year 
just past. What was enough last year will not suffice this 
year. We have more difficulties to combat than we had. 
Business is not what it was but we can meet it with cheer- 
ful faces and I believe we can accomplish more than by 
fighting each other. By being in this body and by being 
frank, candid and true with our friends we will work for 
our own best interests. I thank you, gentlemen. 


J. H. Himmelberger, of Morehouse, Mo., second vice’ 


president, in responding to a general invitation, said: 


I can only repeat the promise of our president and first 
vice president. I will do my part and if necessary I will 
do a little more than my part, at least I will do the best 
I can. 

Next came the .selection of the vice presidents and 
directors for the different states, the following being 
chosen: 

State Officers Elected. 
ALABAMA, 
Vice president—F. W. Webster, Decatur. 
ARKANSAS. 
Vice president—D. P. Mann, Marked Tree. 
Directors—F. E. Gary, Turrell; B. 8S. Little, St. Louis, Mo. 
GEORGIA. . 
Vice president—Thomas L. Ross, Pretoria. 
ILLINOIS. 

Vice president—William Moore, Hoopeston. 

Directors—E..A. Lang, Chicago, and E. T. Scott, Metropo- 
lis. 

INDIANA. 
Vice president—C. H. Kramer, Richmond. 
Directors—Daniel Wertz and Frank May, Evansville. 
KENTUCKY. 
Vice president—Floyd Day, Clay City. 
Directors—W. H. Dawkins, Ashland, and B. W. Pratt, jr., 
Crofton. 


IOWA. 
Vice president—Elmer W. Harris, Cedar Falls. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Vice president-——-George B. French, Boston. 
Director—William E. Litchfield, Boston. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Vice president—W. B. Burke, Charleston. 
Directors—W. B. Morgan, Memphis; W. J. Cude, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
MISSOURI. 
Vice president—J. H. Friant, Morehouse. 
Directors—Thomas W. Fry and W. W. Dings, St. Louis; 
W. P. Anderson, Gideon. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Vice president—A. F. Hall, Asheville. 
ne. N. Hutton, Hickory; C. A. Schenck, Ashe- 
ville. 
OHIO. 
Vice president—William I. Barr, Greenfield. 
Directors—W. H. Nigh, Ironton; H. C. Hossafous, Dayton. 
: PENNSYLVANIA. 

Vice president—W. H. McCormick, Philadelphia. 
Directors—W. H. Herbertson and J. J. Mead, Pittsburg. 
TENNESSEE. 

Vice president—S. Lieberman, Nashville. 
Directors—M. F. Greene, Nashville; A. J. Gahagan, Chat- 
tanooga, and Robert Vestal, Knoxville. 
VIRGINIA, 
Vice president—A. Johnson, Pennington Gap. 
Director—H. 'Fugate, Richlands. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Vice president—C. L. Ritter, Huntington. 
- — L. Davidson, Parkersburg; W. L. Watson, 
ahan. 





EXAS. 
Vice president—A. Deutsch, San Antonio. 
LOUISIANA. 


Vice president—E. C. Schwing, Plaquemine. 
Director—Thomas C. Wingate, Leesville. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Vice president—N. W. Gennett, Madison. 


Haf You Effer Been in Zinzinnatty? 


C. Crane stated that he was very glad indeed to have 
the association meet at Cincinnati; that he was possibly 
the only member the association had in the city and he 
was sorry that the Cincinnati contingent was not in a 
position to entertain the visitors. 


R. H. Vansant—We have a great secretary and I want 
this association to know that he is great in many other 
things than as secretary. If you have any prize fights 
or badger fights I want you to notify him and he will 
attend. [Laughter.] 


Brief talks were made by some of the newspaper men 
present. 
TRADE CONDITIONS. 


S. Liebermann—We have been talking about the large 
representation we have at this meeting. This is due to 
different causes, business depression, anxiety on the part of 
lumber manufacturers to find out how things are and what 
prices are going to be; to find out what the business condi- 
tions ,are throughout the country ete. I do not think we 
ought to adjourn before hearing the views of the members, 
what their ideas are and what their expectations are for 
the future. I believe the position manufacturers have 
taken in regard to not creating an oversupply and forcing it 
on the market is a good one. 


Mr. Lieberman then paid some attention to the past 
history, and continuing said: 


I believe we are pursuing the proper course in standing 
by our guns and refusing to sell our stock for less money 
than it is worth. I am an association man and believe in 
the rules of this organization. Personally I am not going 
to sacrifice any lumber by selling it on a downward market. 
Our lumber is a product that is as good as gold. When 
your trees are cut down they do not grow again. Lumber 
is a thing the country must have. Our little stagnation 
amounts to nothing. { recollect when we used to sell poplar 
ones and twos at $17.50 a thousand. After a few years 
poplar stood at $25. So it went. Prices have been gradually 
upward and the cost of production has been upward also. 
I do not believe any hardwood manufacturer should force 
production or sales. 


Trade at Cincinnati. 


C. Crane also referred to the early history of the 
association and the early experiences of lumber manu- 
facturers. He said the banks were trying to find out 
whether the prosperity of the lumber industry was real. 
‘‘They held up loans for awhile but have invited lum- 
bermen to come back,’’ he said. Nothing sells as 
readily as it did last June and that stock speculators had 
created these conditions. 


Our demand now is stronger than C. Crane & Co. have 
had in forty years. The last two weeks we have had a 
bigger business than during the same time in any other year. 
People have been buying from hand to mouth. When fac- 
tories get steam up they will find they have a lot of orders 
and no lumber to make goods, then the demand will be 
good. I could sell 10,000,000 feet here in a short time if 
I wanted to meet prices. I do not know any reason why 
prices should be cheaper. In a very short time I believe 
the apa for lumber will be as good as you have ever 
seen it. 


Curtailment Policy ‘Should Be Continued. 


A. J. Gahagan—The tendency has been to curtail produc- 
tion for the last twelve months. We will simply be in 
harmony with conditions. Development will go on. Where 
there is a prevailing surplus it has an influence on values. 
We ought to treasure up our forests; trees should not be 
cut unless there is an absolute demand from the public for 
the product. We ought to cut just as little lumber in 1908 
as possible. There is no reason why prices should be lower 
than they were twelve months ago. They will be higher 
twelve months hence than they are today. We ought to 
curtail, get the value of our products and meet business 
conditions as the country demands. There is plenty of lum- 
ber in the yards of producers and if price concessions are 
made the holders will lose money on it. Lumbermen as a 


* rule have been prosperous for the last few years. What we 


ought to do is to cut as little lumber as possible, ask its 
value and not sell it for less than it is worth. 


Not Cutting Logs. 


W. A. Gilchrist—I am very much pleased to listen to the 
remarks of some of the gentlemen about production. A 
great many of us down in our country have many logs cut 
and we are operating. I met the owner of a small saw 
mill the other day—a neighbor of mine—and he was busy 
with logging work. I told him he should not work and he 
replied “Why, you are.”’ I told him we were>running our 
mill but were not running the logging crews and that we 
have not cut a tree since November. Not only is this true 


.in the south but in the north. We have no logging teams 


busy in the north and at only one place in the south. I 


think if some of the manufacturers require money there are 
other ways of realizing. I believe it would be better to sell 
the stumpage than to cut it and then to try to sell the 
lumber. I know that at the prices some lumber is selling 
for the operators are absolutely giving away their timber. 
About this resolution relative to the railroad matter. 
There has been too much said about the railroads. I think 
the result today is that the railroads can not secure money 
to build cars or improve equipment, but I do say that there 
is a little feeling among the railroads to antagonize the 
people, but if we can bring this to the attention of the 
managers I believe it will help in restoring better feeling. : 
I think Congress should enact a law giving us a fair show 
to appear before the commission before rates are changed. 
I think each member should address a strong letter to his 
congressional representative to bring this about. 


On Behalf of River Mills. 


R. H. Vansant—I have been on the floor ten times to 
anyone’s else once but there is one thing that I want to 
make plain. A number of our operators receive their timber 
by water. When the logs are put into the river it means 
that they must be manufactured or else the owner must 
suffer a heavy loss by reason of damage to the sap. The 
river mills will start up in the spring. They are forced to 
do so. We would not cut a tree until conditions improve. 
We do not know just when normal conditions will come. 


Oak Flooring Organization. 

M. B. Farrin was invited to address the convention 
on the matter uppermost on his mind. In response he 
said: 

M. B. Farrin—I thank you very much for the courtesy 
of this call. I just stepped in to find out what was being 
done. I believe you are not averse to getting as much for 
your lumber as you can. I want to say that we are trying 
to organize an oak flooring association. There are twenty- 
four or twenty-five concerns south of the Ohio river, so that 
this is a southern product. We are anxious to build up the 
trade. We find that we furnish only about 5 percent of 
the hardwood flooring that is consumed. The balance is 
made up of maple and other hardwoods. We hardly think 
5 percent is a fair proportion of the trade. We want to 
increase it and we want your aid and support. We are 
cutting up about 200,000,000 feet of your cull oak today. 
If that quantity of cull oak were left on the market what 
wouid be the result. It would mean $3, $4 or $5 a thousand 
less than cull oak brings now. If the oak flooring people 
could cut 400,000,000 feet instead of 200,000,000 feet that 
would mean something to oak producers. Now, we are to 
have a meeting at 4 o’clock and I would like to have any 
of you who are interested in this matter come up. I would 
like to have your sympathy and support in the movement 
we are engaged in. We would like to find a bigger and 
broader market than we have had up to the present time. 

The oak flooring trade is increasing nicely. Oak flooring 
has been looked upon as high priced. It is regarded as a 
luxury. We want it used for such purposes as factories, 
warehouses, flat buildings, skyscrapers etc. We have a 
17-story office building here. Sixteen floors were floored 
with maple or some other woods and only one was floored 
with oak. If we can have the encouragement of you gentle- 
men I believe we will make this organization a go. We take 
your cull oak which has been a hard propositon for you to 
handle until the last few years. If you increase the demand 
for your cull oak you increase the value of your entire oak 


product. 
Trade in Lumber. 


President Ransom then called upon J. E. Defebaugh, 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for a talk. Mr. 
Defebaugh gave a brief review of the lumber situation 
as it now appears, stating that lumbermen had suffered 
with others during the last ninety days, but that the 
spirit of conservatism manifested would, he believed, do 
much to overcome the difficulties encountered. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the counsel given would be fol- 
lowed. He continued in this way: ~ 


I want to compliment your very efficient association offi- 
cers and to say that I do not know of any association of 
manufacturers or dealers in the country who give more 
attention to the details of the work than does this organiza- 
tion. A friend of mine said the other day that if I went 
to Nashville and wanted to find Mr. Ransom I would have 
to look in the association offices, as he spent more time there 
than he did in his own. Along with your efficient secretary 
your officers have brought to this meeting a financial report 
that is excellent and I want to congratulate you on this 
condition and hope that it wil! continue. 

The Chair—On behalf of the officers of this association 
I want to thank Mr. Defebaugh for his compliments. I want 
to thank the members for their cojperation. They have given 
us a loyal support which could not but be responded to by 
the best efforts we have. 


Doster! Doster! 


In response to a ery of ‘‘ Doster, Doster,’’ that worthy 
arose and said he didn’t believe he could make a speech 
because he hadn’t been able to read reports successfully. 
He'said there was a disposition on the part of both 
producers and consumers to watch the other fellow and 
find out what he was doing or trying to do. The asso- 
ciation, he said, was endeavoring to secure as much in- 
formation as possible along these lines and would con- 
tinue the work. He said some of the mills were run- 
ning in order to cut up the timber they had on hand 
which must be gotten out of the way before March 1 in 
order to avoid the danger of worms and rot. The river 
mills also would have to operate in order to use up their 
logs. In regard to the oak situation he had this to say: 


Oak, Plain and Quartered. 


There has been no accumulation in stocks in general. 
There was a heavier output of plain oak last year brought 
about by market- conditions. ‘When the depression came 
and the demand eased off everybody was running on plain 
oak. At the same time the price of quartered oak advanced 
and the seesaw production. brought about from year to year 
has resulted at present in almost a panic for quartered oak 
stock. This means that the plain oak output will be reduced 
because of the attention given to the production of quartered 
oak and necessarily an advance in the price of the plain. 

I want to thank you gentlemen again for your consider- 
ation and for the very kind words which I have heard 
expressed. I want to say that it was not my personal suc- 
cess. I have been surrounded with efficient officers and the 
president has been an almost daily visitor at the offices 
of the association. When I get in trouble I go to him or 
to members of the association and they help me out. This 
gives me an apparent success for which I get the credit. 
I want you to understand that the inspection force of our 
association and the office force works together and they 
always both support me in every way in their power. Your 
expressions here make me feel like I never want to leave the 
association. [Laughter and applause.] 


This concluded the deliberations of the sixth annual 
convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States and an adjournment was taken, be- 
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fore which, however, the chair announced a_ meeting 
of the executive board at 3:30. 
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List of Those Present First Day. 


W. ©. Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gideon & Anderson Lum- 
ber & Mill Co. : ; ; 
W. HL. Ames, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 


J. L. Ansbaugh, Cincinnati, Ohio: Bradford Belting Co. 
r. YT. Adams, Richmond, Va.; T. T. Adams Co. 

J. N. Arms, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lackawanna Line. 

A. C. Allen, Helena, Ark 


W. E. Berger, Ashland, Ky.; W. H. Dawbin Lumber Co. 

Theodore F. Brown, Cincinanti, Ohio; Big Four. 

I. F. Balsley, Pittsburg, Pa..; Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 

Hl. Brooke, Pataskala, Ohio; Brooke Lumber Co. 

J. G. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; W. P. Brown & Son. 

J. D. Brenning, Chicago, Ill.; American Wood Working 
Machinery Co. 

i. A. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Anton Brucken, Evansville, Ind. 

George E. Kreece, Charleston, W. Va.; W. Va. Timber Co. 

A. ©. Bolander, Danville, Ill. ; A. C. Bolander Lumber Co. 

William Burke, Dayton, Ohio; Crawford, McGregor & Canby 


co. 

William I. Barr, Greenville, Ohio. 

li. C. Bailey, Weston, W. Va.; Weston Lumber Co. 

Edward W. Burchard, Chicago; Cole & Burchard. 

J. Db. Bolton, Chicago; Hoyden & Wescott Lumber Co. 

Edward Barber, Cincinnati, Ohio; Illingworth, Ingham & 
Co., Ltd 

i. K. Blinn, Cincinnati, Ohio; William H. Perry Lumber Co. 

s. M. Burgess, Rockport, Ky. 

James Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 

M. Il. Courtney, Beattyvilie, Ky.; Central Lumber Co. 

r. J. Christian, South Bend, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 

!.. M. Cooker, Indianapolis, Ind. , 

ltobert Campbell, Mansfieid, Ohio; Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co : 

L. E. Comer, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; M. E. Leming. 

W. N. Cooper, Asheville, N. C. 

Hi. C. Creith, Columbus, Ohio. 

W. J. Cude, Nashville, Tenn.; Cude Lumber & Land Co. 

c. M. Clark, Clay City, Ky.; Swan Day Lumber Co. 

G. H. Cheely, Nashville, Tenn.; Preavitt Spur Mfg. Co. 

2. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

W. A. Cool, Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. Cool & Son. 

rT. J. Christian, South Bend, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 

©. Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. Crane & Co. 

A. EB. Case, Indianola, Miss.; E. N. Case & Sons. 

FF. R. Crandall, Vandever, Tenn. ; Crandall Bros. & Co. 

©. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Poplar Lumber 





J. Db. Case, Rushville, Ind. 

Lewis Doster, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

John Donahue, Detroit, Mich. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

s, Cincinnati, Ohio; Big Four. 

> , Terre Haute, Ind. 

W. LL. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky.; W. H. Dawkins Lumber Co. 

E. L. Davis, Louisville, Ky.; E. L. Davis Lumber Co. 

©. Direks, Union City, Tenn.; Askins & Dureks Lumber Co. 

E. A. Dean, Dayton, Ohio; Miami Veneer & Lumber Co. 

E. F. Dodge, Chicago; P. G. Dodge Lumber Co. 

Floyd Day, Clay City, Ky.; Swann Day Lumber Co. 

W. E. Delany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lumber Co. 

Iiarvey Deme, Columbus, Ohio: W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 

J. R. Davidson, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. M. R. R. Co. 

hk. G. Elmer, Ironton, Ohio; Fearon Lumber Co. 

M. M. Erb, Connersville, Ind. 

L. B. Elswick, Cincinnati, Ohio; Riemeier Lumber Co. 

W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 

Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo.; C. F. Lenkman Lumber Co. 

li. R. Frost, Cincinnati, Ohio; Big Four railroad. 

Johu F. Fountain, Chicago; Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

c. D. Fridman, New Richmond, Ohio; Fridman Lumber Co. 

J. W. Farnsworth, Weston, W. Va.; Weston Lumber Co. 

Lou Frank, Nashville, Tenn.; Io Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

W. M. Fowler, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Case-Fowler Co. 

Hi. C. Fowler, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Case-Fowler Co. 









Fk. F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark.; Fee-Crayton H. L. Co. 

Cc. H. Foote, Cleveland, Ohio; C. H. Foote Lumber Co. 

Fk. R. Galbraith, Sunman, Ind.; Galbraith & Son. 

W. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn.; Three States Lumber Co. 
J. T. Garetson, St. Louis, Mo.: Garetson-Greason Lumber Co. 


N. A. Gladding, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. Atkins & Co. 
L. Hl. Gage, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gage & Possell. 
H. J. Gates, Louisville, Ky. 
A. F. Gazley, Philadelphia. Pa. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn.; Three States Lumber Co. 
Levi ©. Goodale, Cincinnati, Ohio; Eastern Kentucky Lum- 
ber Co. 
Nathan Goodman, Farmers, Ky.; Licking River Lumber Co. 
0. C. Galloway, Clarendon, Ark.; J. B. Galloway Co. 
H..G. Garrett, Clay City, Ky.; Budhead-Garrett Co. 
Charles A. Getz, Anglin, Ky.; E. K. Lumber Co. 
G. W. Bomhoff, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lake Shore R. R. 
Charles Groves, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ault & Jackson. 
Rolfe Gerhardt, Avoca, W. Va.; C .L. Ritter Lumber Co. 
Harvey Hayden, Chicago, Ill. 
Kk. W. Hill, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
George W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio. 
J. M. Henderson, Opelousas, La. 
L. P. Harris, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton. 
M. A. Hayward, Columbus, Ohio. 
N. L. Heaton, Nashville, Tenn.; Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
A. Y. Haas, Fayetteville, Tenn.; Williams-Haas Lumber Co. 
J. L. Hutchins, Fountain City, Ind. 
J. R. Hensley, Lronton, Ohio; Ironton Lumber Co. 
Walter Holygrafe, Evansville, Ind.; Hay Bros. 
J. Gahagan, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Loomis & Heart Mfg. Co. 
I. Hoyt, Pekin, Ind.; C. I. Hoyt & Co. 
I. C. Hossafans, Dayton, Ohio. 
i. V. Hartzell, Greenville, Ohio. 
. Harrison, Morehouse, Mo. ; 
Lumber Co. 
J. H. Himmelberger, Morehouse, Mo.; Himmelberger-Har- 
rison Lumber Co. 
L. L. Harris, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Harris & Cole Bros. 
Ss. T. Haskew, So. Pittsburg, Tenn.; Haskew Lumber Co. 
John Hall, Philadelphia, Pa.;: Samuel H. Shearer & Son. 
J. D. Hughes, High Bridge, Ky.; J. D. Hughes, 
L. Isaacsen, Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. 
A. Johnson, Pennington Gap, Va.; Pennington Lumber Co. 
A. VY. Jackson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ault & Jackson Co. 
’. J. Johnson, Madison, Ind.; Indian Lumber Co. 
, Jacobs, Hamilton, Ohio. 
& 5 Jackson, Eldorado, Ark.; Eldorado Hwd. & Mfg. Co. 
1 
I 


Himmelberger-Harrison 





T. Jaquess, Doddsville, Miss.; T. N. Adair. 

©. Johns, Cincinnati, Ohio; Perry Lumber Co. 

G. B. Jobson, Columbus, Ohio; Cherry River B. & L. Co. 
A. E. Jones, Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati, M. B. Lumber Co. 
J. P. Kelly, Charleston, W. Va.; Kelly Axe Co. 

Charles Knott, New Madrid, Mo.: Knott Lumber Co. 

T. P. Kirby, Cincinnati, Ohio; Stearns Lumber Co. 

A. R. Kampf, Louisville, Ky. 

J. F. & T. W. Keeveny, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. B. King, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gage-Possell Co. 

J. W. Kitchen, Ashland, Ky.; Vansant, Kitchen & Co. 

C. W. Kramer, Richmond, Ind.; C. & W. Kramer Co. 

Rk. 8S. Kellogg, Washington, D. C.: Forest Service. 

Charles Kitchen, Ashland, Ky.; Vansant, Kitchen & Co. 

F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa.; Cherry River B. & L. Co. 

J. B. Little, Harriman, Tenn.; Little Lumber Co. 

J. J. Linehan, Pittsburg, Pa.; Linehan Lumber Co. 

A. W. Lucas, Waverly, Tenn.; Lucas Land & Lumber Co. 
G._E. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo.; C. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co, 


S. Lieberman, Nashville, Tenn.; Lieberman, Love & O’Brien. 
W. B. Lockett, Charleston, W. Va.; Kelly Axe Mfg. Co. 

E. 8. Little, St. Louis, Mo.; Litthke Lumber Co. - 

Frank May, Evansville, Ind.; May Bros. 

J. W. Morrison, Yale, Ky.: superintendent Yale Lumber Co. 
D. O. Miller, Greenfield, Ohio; W. I. Barr. 

J. R. Mellvaine, Nashville, Tenn.; So. Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
WwW. M. McCormick, Philadelphia, Pa.; Little River Lumber 


Co. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 
W. H. Matthias, Chicago; Concordia L. & T. Co. 
R. M. McCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lumber Co. 
C. H. Moore. 
William Moore, Moore & McFerren, Memphis, Tenn. 
L. L. Mather, Cincinnati, Ohio; Disston Co. 
Cc. C. MeGuire, South Bend, Ind.; Fullerton-Powell Lumber 


0. 

W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn.; Anderson-Tully Co. 

R. L. McClelland, Chicago; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. 

J. W. Morrison, Yale, Ky.; Yale Lumber Co. 

A. $8. Mitchell, Corbin, Ky. 

Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 

F. McDonnell, Maryville, Tenn.; McDonnell Lumber Co. 
W. H. Nigh, Ironton, Ohio; Nigh Lumber Co. 

:. V. Nash, Nettleton, Ark.; Forest City Lumber Co. 

J. H. Northup, Louisa, Ky. 

R. F. Orff, Louisville, Ky. 

T. J. Orr, Cincinnati, Ohio; Stearns Co. 

M. N. Offutt, Bristol, Tenn.; Tug River Lumber Co. 

Cc. E. Platte, North Vernon, Ind.; North Vernon Lumber Co. 
F. M. Platte, North Vernon, Ind.; North Vernon Lumber Co. 
N. H. Parker, Indianapolis, Ind.; National Supply Co. 

Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Perrine-Armstrong. 

R. G. Page, Ashland, Ky.; R. G. Page Lumber Co. 

E. W. Pratt, jr. 

R. G. Page, Ashland, Ky.; R. G. Page Lumber Co. 

F. J. Pischel, Farmers, Ky.:; Pischel Lumber Co. 

George Puchta, Cincinnati, Ohio; Queen City Supply Co. 
G. G. Roberts, Charleston, W. Va.; G. D. Courtney Lumber 


Co. 
J. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn.; J. B. Ransom & Co. 
George F. Riel, Memphis, Tenn. ; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. 
E. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mowbray & Robinson. 
E. W. Robbins, Cincinnati, Ohio; Maley, Thompson & Mof- 


fett. 
J. C. Rash, Clay City, Ky.; Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
H. Rentror, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank Ross, Catlettsburg, Ky.: Patton Timber Co. 
W. A. Rexford, Asheville, N. C 


ee 


G. H. Riemeier, Riemeier Lumber Co. 

Frank Ross, Catlettsburg, Ky.; Patton Timber Co. 

C. N. Ranzell, Jefferson, Ohio. 

W" D. Reeves, Helena, Ark. 

G. S. Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio; Stewart-Roy Lumber Co. 
H. R. Stone, Yale, Ky.; Yale Lumber Co. 

S. W. Stirlen, Parkin, Ky.; N. O. Cooperage Co. 

KF. M. Smtih, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis Thompson & Co. 

J. A. Salmon, Portsmouth, Ohio; Henley Lumber Co. 

T. B. Stone, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. B. Stone Lumber Co. 

H. C. Schreve, Cincinnati, Ohio; Burt & Brabb. 

W. H. Shippen, president, Elijay, Ga.; Shippen Lumber Co. 
J. H. Shearer, Monticello, Ky. 

W. T. Schnauper, Marietta, Ohio; Crescent Lumber Co. 
John Stoniker, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mowbray & Robinson. 
George N. Smith. 

Ik. W. Strecht, Ashland, Ky. 

J. L. Sands, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert H. Jenks Lumber Co. 
T. P. Scott, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. P. Scott & Co. 

B. F. Scearcy, Ironton, Ohio; Whistler-Scearcy Co. 

A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss.; Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

O. H. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio. 

S. H. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. W. Thomas, Ashland, Ky. 

J. E. Turner, Indianapolis, Ind.; Union Central Life Co. 
Mitchell Thomas, Ashland, Ky. 

W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn.; Little River Lumber Co. 
M. J. Todd, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lake Shore R. R. 

L. E. Vanoleck, Huntsville, Ala.; Huntsville Lumber Co. 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; Vansant, Kitchen & Co. 

W. H. Vansant, Ruth, Ky.; W. H. Vansant Lumber Co. 

F. W. Webster, Huntsville, Ala.; Huntsville Lumber Co. 

R. T. Wilson, Nashville, Tenn.; Wilson Lumber & Land Co. 
J. S. Walker, O'Keeffe, W. Va.; J. S. Walker Lumber Co. 
Cc. A. Wood, Muncie, Ind.; Wood Lumber Co. 

W. W. Watterson, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Radeker Lumber Co. 
John A. Webber, Toledo, Ohio. 

C. S. Whistler, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

A. P. Waterfield, Columbus, Ohio; L. F. Hopper Lumber Co. 
J. K. Williams, Fayetteville, Tenn. ; Williams-Haas Lumber 


Co. 
Daniel Wertz, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 
Charles Wertz, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, W. Va.; John W. Mahan Lumber Co. 
Giles Wright, Ashland, Ky.: Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Co. 
F. A. Wilson, Columbus, Ohio; William Ritter Lumber Co. 
F. W. Wineman, Greenville, Miss. 
W. D. Wolfe, Cincinnati, Ohio; Perry Lumber Co. 
B. Young, Evansville, Ind.; Young & Cutsinger. 





A WEEK’S DEVELOPMENTS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE. 





Outlook for Building Good—Lumber Trade Quiet—Lumber Valuation by County Assessors— 
Timber Decision in Favor of Idaho. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb, 10.—Prospects for building in 
Spokane are said to be good. Some of the large con- 
tractors report that they already have more work in 
sight than they handled last year. 

The Commercial Club at Colville is endeavoring to 
secure a paper mill at that point, where there is said to 
be a large amount of pulpwood that can be utilized to 
advantage to holders of timber and to manufacturers of 
the product. 

A report from Lewiston, Ida., is to the effect that the 
resumption of payments on options secured by the North- 
west Lumber Company on timber land at Craig mountain 
will begin within thirty days. The company is financed 
by a Pennsylvania syndicate, its capital being $3,000,000, 
of which a large portion will be spent in buying timber 
on the mountain. | 

Herbert J. Andersen, assistant general manager of the 
Moeser-Terry Lumber Company, headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., spent several days in Spokane last week. 

The local land office at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., recently 
received a decision from the secretary of the interior 
settling in favor of Idaho a contest dating back to 1900 
between Idaho and the United States government, the 
state claiming certain land for school purposes. Over 
sixty settlers are affected by the decision. The land 
lies in the Marbel creek district and embraces some 
valuable timber and agricultural districts. Many of the 
settlers are particularly unfortunate, having made im- 
provements to the extent of $1,000 or upward on their 
claims. 

A. E. LeClair, a member of the LeClair Lumber Com- 
pany, which formerly conducted a retail lumber business 
at Superior, Wis., and later engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness at Lewiston, Ida., is in this city and vicinity looking 
after investments. Mr. LeClair has sustained the loss 
of his plant by fire and is undecided as to what business 
he will take up. 

The Warland Lumber Company, Warland, Mont., ex- 
pects to start its mill about March 1. The company has 
not decided on the amount of lumber that will be manu- 
factured dyring the coming season. 

The Falls City Lumber Company, wholesaler, has 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 feet of dry stock on hand ready 
for shipment and reports business slightly better. 

J. A. and T. J. Humbird, who have spent the last ten 
days on the Coast on business, have returned to Spokane, 
J. A. Humbird resuming his journey east today. 

The B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., will begin the operation of its saw mill next week. 
The mill has been closed: down for some time, during 
which it has been overhauled and made ready for another 
season’s run. 

Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, 
Chicago, is looking up stock and conditions of the lumber 
business in this district. 

J. Lucas, a member of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber’ Com- 
pany, Winona, Minn., in which district it operates a 
large line of yards, is in this section on business. 

Otto Bottsford, representing the Laird-Norton Lumber 
Company, Winona, Minn., is in this vicinity getting in 
touch with conditions and looking for stock. The Laird- 
Norton Lumber Company operates a large line of yards 
in the east. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, who 
has been visiting the trade in the east for some time, 
is expected to return to Spokane about February 15. 





I. K. Willis, manager of the Garfield Lumber Com- 
pany, Pomeroy, is in Spokane on business. 

F, E. Carlin, chief inspector of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, will start the subinspectors 
on their regular tours of inspection early next week 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 11.—The lumber market is 
quiet in this locality and prospects are not bright. Re- 
ports from several representatives of this district who 
have been in eastern Montana and Dakota during the 
last ten days soliciting business are to the effect that 
they can not afford to meet the prices being offered. 

Weather conditions for the last ten days have been 
most favorable for logging operation. Many million 
feet have been landed and operations will be pushed to 
the limit in order to get the desired amount. It is 
estimated that the cut of the mills will be reduced fully 
40 percent next year. 

M. J. McCabe, sales manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, left Wednesday for points in Dakota and east- 
ern Montana on business connected with his company. 

A. H. Burns, manager of the Dawson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Libby, was in this city Tuesday on business. 
He reports that the company’s large planing mill is 
nearly completed and machinery will be installed in time 
for the spring trade. The company is putting in about 
6,000,000 feet of logs this winter only, but will operate 
its logging railway next summer. 

C. A. Weil, president of the Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany, attended the meeting of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Spokane this week. 

N. G. Naundorf, secretary and treasurer of the Eureka 
Lumber Company, was in this city Tuesday on business. 
The company’s planing mill is running on reduced time 
and its saw mill is being repaired. 

The county assessors, at their recent state meeting, 
recommended the following valuations of lumber: First 
class rough lumber in the yards, $8 a thousand feet; 
clear lumber, $12 to $15 a thousand feet; finished, $25 
a thousand feet; lath and shingles at discretion of 
assessor. On timber lands the recommendations are 
made that every quarter section upon which is standing 
1,500,000 feet or more timber shall be assessed at $10 
an acre; between 1,500,000 feet and 750,000 feet, $6 an 
acre; between 750,000 feet and 500,000 feet, $3 an 
acre, and less than 500,000 feet at discretion of assessor. 

B. P. Bartleson, manager of the State Lumber Com- 
pany, was in this city Wednesday on business connected 
with the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. His company’s shipments are increasing and 
a few inquiries have been received. 

M. Hollister, of the Hunt-Hollister Lumber Com- 
pany, was in this city Thursday adjusting business mat- 
ters with the association. 

The plant of the Somers Lumber Company is under- 
going extensive repairs preparatory to starting up in 
the spring. Its planing mill is being run on reduced 
time. It is carrying on extensive logging operations and 
if the weather permits will get in its full amount. 

The Broman Lumber Company has landed 5,000,000 
feet of logs at its band mill and expects to put in 
3,000,000 more if the weather permits. 

M. D. Bartleson, superintendent of the State Lum- 
ber Company, was in this city recently securing the serv- 
ice of a grader to grade factory lumber for an eastern 
shipment. 
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OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ORGANIZATION EFFECTED. 





Large Percentage of Producers Represented at Cincinnati Meeting—National Organization Evolved— Grading 
Rules and Constitution Formulated and Adopted—Elaborate Dinner at Which 
Good Cheer and Good Advice Were Dispensed. 


Several months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
a communication from M. B. Farrin, of the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, in which the idea of 
organizing an oak flooring manufacturers’ association 
was suggested. The Jetter was commented upon, the 
project thoroughly approved and in this way the pro- 
posed organization brought to the attention of the entire 
fraternity. Shortly after this letter was printed com- 
munications were addressed to the principal operators 
and a statement of their views of the matter requested. 
Many favorable responses were received, though some 
of the producers were not in position to express a defi- 
nite opinion as to whether they would join in the move- 
meut. 

The matter then was taken up energetically by Mr. 
Farrin and a general call sent out for a meeting to be 
held at the Business Mens’ club in Cincinnati, February 
7. Notices of this meeting were published and com- 
mented upon by this paper. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did all it could to bring 
the manufacturers to a realization of the necessity for 
this organization, and is very much gratified at the suc- 
cess which crowned the labors of those who attended 
the meeting last week. 


THE FIRST SESSION. 


The first session was called to order Friday morning 
with a limited attendance, owing to the presence of 
many of the flooring men at the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in session at the same time. A 
temporary organization was effected, however, and a 
circumstantial account of the early morning session is 
given. 

Temporary Organization. 

M. B. Farrin and Will 8. Sterritt were chosen to act 
as temporary chairman and secretary respectively. 
In opening the proceedings, Mr. Farrin said that a 
number of gentlemen prominent in the industry were 
detained elsewheré during the morning, so that he be- 
lieved the formation of a permanent organization 
should be left until afternoon, when they had prom- 
ised to be present. 


Mr. Farrin—I think it would be wise to appoint a com- 
mittee on constitution and bylaws and attend to a few 
details of that kind this morning, if it turns out to be de- 
sirable not to carry this matter of an association any 
further. It can be wound up this afternoon when we have 
a fuller attendance. As we are only to take one day for 
this matter, it would be well to go as far as we can now, 
so as not to leave everything for an hour or two this after- 
noon. What are your views, gentlemen, in regard to organ- 
izing an association? Do you think much good could be 
accomplished—our trade extended—our business built up 
etc.? 

* Mr. Shepardson—I think it would be best to go ahead at 
least temporarily. 


Grading Rules Adopted. 


Mr. Farrin—Suppose we appoint a committee on constitu- 
tion and bylaws and have it report a little later, and now 
discuss the matter of inspection rules, which is a very im- 
portant matter. We will take them up first. We have a 
few copies of the rules for grading that were adopted several 
years ago, and I guess we have all been working along these 
same rules. They provide for three grades—clear, select 
and common. The clear shali have one face free of defects, 
except %-inch bright sap; the question of color shall not 
be considered ; lengths in this grade to be 2 to 16 feet, not 
to exceed 10 percent under 4 feet. Do you want to make 
any change in that grade? Do you want to admit more sap? 
Change the lengths or percentage under 4 feet? : 

Mr. Day—aAt the meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association yesterday there was a resolution adopted that 
the committce on grading rules should add inspection rules 
on oak flooring, and undoubtedly a number of gentlemen 
interested there are also interested here. 

Mr. Ames—I learned this morning that a committee was 
appointed, but it did not meet and will not until they find 
what we do here, and then they will adopt our rules. They 
want to do what we do and not make the rules different 
from ours. 

Mr. Farrin—Then, gentlemen, do you want to adopt rules 
at this time and send a copy to the association’s committee? 

Mr. Swisher—I move a committee of three be appointed 
to take up these rules and make any suggestions it thinks 
proper. 


On discussion, the motion was withdrawn and the 
subject of rules was taken up by those present as a 
whole. 


Mr. Farrin—We will assume that this copy of the old 
rules is the report of some committee, merely as a basis for 
—— Is it desirable to make any change in the first 
grade? 

Mr. Wilson—The question of color should be considered, 
as it is a feature that all have considerable difficulty with. 
The statement as it stands is pretty broad. When I speak 
of color I mean the lines of demarkation that distinguish 
red oak from white oak etc. 

Mr. Farrin—Is it your idea to strike out the clause, “The 
question of color shall not be considered’? Will some gen- 
tleman make a motion in regard to any change he would 
like to have made in the top clause? If you will pardon, 
the chair would like to suggest that someone make a motion 
to this effect: That the word “practically” shall be inserted 
in this grade, — it read “practically free of defects.” 
That, of course, meahs softening the grade a little. When 
you say, “One face shall be free of all defects,” if there is 
a fly speck on it it is a defect. That is a harsh place that 
does not exist in relation to ong other kind of lumber. It 
seems to me we can let down the bars a little right there, 
and if I can get somebody to offer my suggestion to insert 
oe word “practically” I shall be glad to entertain the mo- 

on. 

Mr. Shepardson—I make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Farrin—Are there any remarks? This makes a 
change, but it seems to me we are entitled to that change. 
In oak flooring we regard sap as a defect, while the maple 
men do not even mention it. 





The motion was seconded, put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Farrin—In relation to the lengths, or proportion of 
lengths, has anyone a suggestion to make? The lengths are 
from 2 to 16 feet, not to exceed 10 percent under 4 feet. 
Is it your pleasure to say that the length shall be 2 to 16 
feet and say nothing about proportion? Our practice is 
simply to charge for everything we send out. I think in a 
year all the objection to short lengths will be wiped out 
when fellows find they can take them and use them just as 
well as not. What are your wishes? Shall we leave the 
clause as it is? 

The question brought ferth considerable animated 
discussion, but on motion of Mr. Swisher, it was de- 
cided to leave the clause as it stood. 

Mr. Farrin—In the matter of %-inch bright sap—what is 
your pleasure? Shall that be increased or allowed to remain 
as it is? I know some of the gentlemen are desirous of 
admitting more sap. In order to get the matter before us, 
will someone make a motion as to this? 

Mr. Wilson—I move that the %-inch sap feature be en- 
tirely eliminated. 

No second was forthcoming to this motion, and 
after considerable discussion the chairman again called 
for the acceptance or rejection of the clause. 

Mr. Swisher—I move that it be left as it is. 


Mr. Swisher’s motion was supported, and, on being 
put to vote, carried. 

Oak Flooring Grading Rules. 

Mr. Farrin—The grade, as a whole, now reads: “Clear— 
Shall have one face practically free of defects, except % of 
an inch bright sap; the question of color shall not be con- 
sidered; lengths in this grade to be 2 to 16 feet, not to 
exceed 10 percent under 4 feet.”” Now we will proceed to 
the next grade. I will read the rule on selects: “Select— 
May contain bright sap, and will admit pinworm holes, slight 
imperfections in dressing; or a small tight knot, not to ex- 
ceed one to every three feet in length; lengths to be 1 to 
16 feet.” 

Mr. Wilson—I move that the specifications on select be 
adopted as read. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Farrin—The next rule reads: ‘“Common—Shall be of 
such nature that it will make and lay a good serviceable 
floor ; lengths in this grade 1 to 16 feet.” Is there anything 
to add or take away from this? 

After some discussion as to what constitutes ‘‘ good’’ 
floor, Mr. Wilson moved that the specifications on 
common remain as read. The motivn was seconded 
and carried. 

Sell 

Mr. Farrin—Thus the matter of grading flooring prac- 
tically remains as it was before, which I think a very wise 
move to make—with the exception of inserting the word 
“practically,” which modifies the clear grade considerably. 

After considerable discussion of widths, customs of 
measuring, boring etc., it was found that some of the 
large manufacturers have ceased boring the holes for 
nails entirely, and that when bored, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the holes were not employed, 
and that the practice might well be eliminated except 
when supplying special customers—the English trade 
for instance. It was also brought out by a promi- 
nent exporter that English buyers in measuring insist 
on cutting everything back to the half foot. For 
instance, with a piece that measured 6 feet by 10% 
inches, they cut it back to 6% feet. He stated that 
by his system a 3-foot piece ranges from 24% to 344; 
a 4-foot from 3% to 44. 


Committee on Constitution and Bylaws. 

Mr. Farrin—I will appoint a committee on constitution 
and bylaws and ask them to have their report ready for us 
to take up at the afternoon meeting. I will name on this 
committee Messrs. Shepardson, Ames and Wilson. A mo- 
tion to adjourn is now in order, and I trust we will have a 
good attendance at our afternoon session, including those 
flooring manufacturers now in attend&ance at the meeting of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. I am sure those 
people are interested in us, and I think they ought to be, as 
1 do not know what the lumbermen would do with their low 
grade oak if it were not for the flooring makers. Oak floor- 
ing manufacturers are cutting up about 200,000,000 feet of 
low grade oak today. 

On motion the meeting adjourned to reconvene at 4 
p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Farrin’s invitation to lumbermen in attendance 
at the meeting of the hardwood manufacturers was 
accepted by nearly all of whom were interested in 
the manufacture of oak flooring. 

The second session of the meeting of the Business 
Men’s Club was called to order a little after 4 o’clock 
and Mr. Farrin explained in brief what had been ae- 
complished during the morning session. He said that 
fifteen were present, aside from the secretary and 
chairman. He expressed his regret that there should 
have been a clash between the date upon which this 
meeting was held and the annual tonvention of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which was due, 
he said, to a misunderstanding and it was not wilful. 
He explained briefly the plans and purposes of the 
temporary organization, and also that a committee of 
three had been appointed to draft constitution and 
bylaws; furthermore, he said the association had 
adopted grading rules, which he read for the informa- 
tion of those in attendance. . 


Constitution and Bylaws. 


After this preliminary statement the chairman 
ealled for the report of the committee on constitution 


and bylaws, which was read by W. H. Ames, chair- 
man. The report submitted by this committee was 
considered piecemeal and some minor changes were 
made, 

Prior to the vote on the adoption of the committee 
report Mr. Farrin asked for an expression from those 
in attendance in regard to the desirability of organ- 
izing an oak flooring association. 


Purposes of Organization Discussed. 

Along this line Mr. Farrin said: 

I hope if we decide to organize this association that all 
of you will join in with us. The oak flooring industry is 
such that we can not look for a very heavy growth, as would 
be possible in other branches of the trade, bu. we believe 
in view of the success which has attended the efforts of 
other people, such as the maple flooring, cypress, the yellow 
pine trade, and the people who are manufacturing red gum 
and are by united effort advertising their product, that we 
should follow in their footsteps. In my judgment it is 
especially desirable in this case. 

Oak flooring is not a new product. It has been made for 
many years as a retail or locai proposition ; prices have been 
high. It has been understood for years that it is the highest 
and most expensive flooring product we have. Manufac- 
turers have demonstrated in the last three years that oak 
flooring can be produced and sold at competitive prices. Go 
down into New England today and you do not see much oak 
flooring, because they do not think they can buy oak flooring 
for a reasonable price. It would seem in every way desira- 
ble, and | do not know anything that will promote this 
branch of the lumber business more than to organize this 
association at this time. It will be a great benefit to us. 

I hope you will talk the question over and discuss these 
different points of interest, and if you see there is a better 
way to build up the business, well and good. It is necessary 
for us to organize in order to secure our just and fair share 
of the hardwood fooring business. We are small when 
measured by the maple association or the yellow pine. These 
interests are well organized, and I hope the manufacturers 
of oak flooring will use their every energy to bring about 
what must be for their own interest. If in your judgment 
you do not think it best te vote on the adoption of the con- 
stitution and bylaws at this time I will ask that you signify 
your wishes in the matter. 

The constitution as reported was adopted after some 
slight changes. 

Selection of Officers. 

The next step in the organization was the selection 
of officers, and the motion was offered and carried 
that nominations be made from the floor. The of- 
fices to be filled were president, vice president and 
directors. 

Mr. Farrin stated that while he did not know who 
would be favored with the nomination, he would pre- 
fer that some one else be selected—some active, ag- 
gressive man who could handle the association work 
to good advantage. 

W. 8. Whiting, of Abingdon, Va., placed M. B. Far- 
rin in nomination, whom he said was on the ground 
and had a fair conception of what was necessary to 
do. Furthermore, he said, Mr. Farrin had organized 
the movement and he believed was the logical man 
to preside over the destinies of the new organization, 

In response to the honor conferred Mr. Farrin said 
that he hoped he would be able, with the assistance of 
the members of the association, to build up an organ- 
ization of which they all would be proud; that he had 
thought the duties should fall upon some younger and 
more active man; that he would do all he could to 
carry on the plans of the association in a successful 
manner. 

Desirability of Organizing. 


W. Shippin thought it would be well to seeure the 
views of those present as to whether or not they would 
join the organization. He thought the results to be 
secured were to the advantage of every manufacturer 
of oak flooring, and that the use of this material 
would increase as the knowledge of its merits was 
disseminated. 

J. W. Mayhew, of Columbus, Ohio, said that his 
concern was not heavily interested in the production 
of oak flooring and did not feel qualified to represent 
his company in the matter. 


The Way to Get Results. 


W. S. Whiting—I think we all ought to go into this mat- 
ter and know that if we go into it in the right way we will 
produce good results. I feel, as our friend has said, that 
concerted action will mean a great deal for the introduction 
of this product where it is not used at present. Together 
we could engage in more extensive advertising campaigns. 
1 feel from an advertising standpoint it will help us. Our 
aim should be to educate both the consumer and producer. 


W. V. Shepardson was noncommittal in regard to the 
association. Frank Wilson, of the Nashville Hard 
Wood Flooring Company, said that he though his con- 
cern would be willing to join the movement. 


From an Association Worker. 


Lewis Doster—As I said before, I did not come here to 
take part in the deliberation. I believe in association work 
of all kinds—anything that can be done to better the in- 
dustry ; properly maintained and working in the right way, 
good results will be secured. , 

Mr. Linehan will speak for our company. My own work 
takes all my time. I want you to bear in mind, however, 
that you can not accomplish everything in one day. It will 
take hard work, meetings in different localities and the help 
of everyone to remedy the evils which confront you. 

J. J. Linehan—lI do not know any of the details that have 
been decided upon. I could not say whether we would or 
would not join the association. The constitution provides 
that your members sign it. Even though we do not bold 
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an official position in the organization, if we belong we will 
help as much as we can. 


Officers and Directors. 
The election of officers was then resumed and the 
following selections were made: 
President—M. B. Farrin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Vice President—W. 8S. Whiting, Abingdon, Va. 
Directors—W. V. Shepardson, Louisville, Ky.; J. W. 
Farnsworth, Weston, W. Va.; William Shippin, Ellijay, 
Ga. ‘The three directors, with the two officers, form 
the board of directors. 
An Invitation to Dine. 


Mr. Farrin then made an announcement on his own 
behalf. He said that he had had a supper prepared 
for all present and he wanted them to stay and join 
him whether or not they were members of the associa- 
tion. a | 
c. F. Korn asked for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to solicit members. This motion was not 
adopted, but the secretary was instructed to prepare 
a list and secure the signatures of all those who de- 
sired to become identified with the association. 


A Talk on Association Work. 


The chairman then called upon J. E. Defebaugh to 
give a short talk on the association work. 

Mr. Defebaugh—I would like to say for your encourage- 
ment that you have made a much better start here than the 
maple flooring manufacturers did by far. Having originated 
that movement myself, I know whereof I speak. We only 
secured one member at a time when the Maple Flooring As- 
sociation was started. When we had secured the names of 
half a dozen more we felt greatly encouraged. The first 
man I presented the petition to for signature declined to 
discuss it for twenty-four hours. When we finally secured 


his signature it was conditional upon securing that of an- 
other man. We_secured the codperation of this second gen- 
theman and this was conditional upon securing the codpera- 
tion of another concern. These people have since been en- 
thusiastic members of the Maple Flooring Association. After 
this preliminary work a meeting was called and several 
additional concerns joined in the movement. This organiza- 
tion has been of unquestioned value to its members, whether 
considered from the standpoint of broadening the demand or 
the educational work which has gone along among the manu- 
facturers. There, of course, have been ‘ups and downs,” 
occasional breaks in their ranks, but the outcome has been 
exceedingly profitable. I know of no good reason why this 
association can not become a great power. I do not know 
but that there might be some jealousy on the part of other 
organizations—at least on, the part of some of the narrow 
minded members. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Farrin in regard to the hard- 
wood manufacturers should operate to secure for you their 
encouragement. and indorsement. The oak flooring people 
are aiding the profitable and economical use of rough oak 
stock. I do not presume any narrow ideas will hold sway 
in their minds. You are starting something for their ulti- 
mate financial wellbeing. I have no doubt but that the 
outcome of this movement here today will result in broad- 
ening the demand for your product, which is a finished 
product, and believe that this result can be accomplished 
— and through the united effort of the oak flooring 
people. 

I want to congratulate you and congratulate the gentle- 
man who initiated the movement and to publicly recognize 
the energy which he displayed in carrying it out. I thiak 
all of you will be as favorably disposed as he is before long. 


Inertia Overcome, 


The Chair—I am sure we are very much indebted to Mr. 
Defebaugh for his kind words of encouragement, because I 
admit I felt the need of a little encouragement. It seemed 
to me there was a hanging back, lukewarmness and a lack 
of directness on the part of some. As Mr. Defebaugh says, 
we must expect that, and perhaps we are to be congratulated 
on conditions as they are at this moment. It is not sur- 
prising that the maple people are not here today. I think it 


is an indorsement of this movement that they are not here. 
I think it shows clearly that they think there is something 
in this movement. It seems to show clearly the advantages 
the ohF flooring manufacturers will have—simply to do as 
the others have done, and we have simply to do for our- 
selves what they have done for themselves. 

We have with us Mr. Barnes, of St. Louis, and I would 
like very mucn to hear from him. He also has had a great 
deal of experience, and I believe we should get his views and 
would be glad to hear anything he has to say. 


Organization Order of the Day. 


W. E. Barnes—I think Mr. Defebaugh has covered this 
matter very thoroughly. do not know how you are going 
to accomplish anything unless you get together. Over at 
Indianapolis a couple of weeks ago I attended two or three 
lumber conventions; there were the brick people, the handle 
people and the stone people. Do not see how you are going 
to accomplish anything unless you get together and compare 
notes. I know that in other lines in the hardwood, cypress 
and yellow pine it is only done by getting together. Some 
of these organizations are spending as much as $75,000 to 
$100,000 a year. ‘They get direct financial returns from 
this investment, which is an investment in education. I 
imagine it will do you as much good as it will anyone else 
to codperate. I am surprised to see so many here and to 
see so much enthusiasm manifested. 

Lewis Doster—You can not do it all in one day. You 
must make your frame and then build around it. I know 
that from personal experience. Much depends upon the 
ability of your secretary to get out and build up the organi- 
zation. y position takes all my time. The manner in 
which you have elected your officers should start you out 
on the proper lines so that you should secure the best pos- 
sible results. 


This concluded the afternoon session of the Na- 
tional Oak Flooring Manufacturers, and those present 
adjourned to the very bounteous repast which Mr. 
Farrin had prepared for their, discussion. He said be- 

~ fore the meeting broke up that the program of after- 
dinner speeches called for ‘‘shop’’ talk. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Adopted at Cincinnati February 7, 1908, at Initial Meeting of Oak Flooring Manufacturers. 


NAME. 

Article I—This organization shall be known as the Na- 

tional Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association of America. 
OBJECTS. : 

Article II—The object of this association shall be to pro- 
mote a higher education in the manufacture and sale of oak 
flooring; the adoption of uniform standards of grading and 
manufacture; the exchange of information; the gathering 
and dissemination of statistics; adoption of plans for the 
expansion of the oak flooring market, and the general bet- 
terment of conditions in the trade. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Article I1I—The membership of this association shall con- 
sist of firms and corporations in America engaged in the 
manufacture of oak flooring. The right to sit in executive 
session and to vote shall be accorded to members only. All 
applications for membership shall be made in writing to the 
secretary-treasurer. s 4 ait 

OFFICERS. 

Article IV—-The officers of this association shall he a 
president, vice president, elected annually to serve until 
their successors are elected and qualified, and a board of di- 
rectors consisting of five members, which shall consist of 
the president, vice president and three others, which board 
of directors shall appoint a secretary-treasurer. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Article V—President—It shall be the duty of the president 

to preside at all meetings of the association; to issue calls 


for special meetings when necessary and to appoint commit- - 


tees. 

Vice president—It shall be the duty of the vice president 
to perform the duties of the president during his absence. 

Secretary-treasurer—It shall be the duty of the secretary- 
treasurer to keep the minutes of all meetings of the associa- 
tion and board of directors; to collect and keep strict ac- 
count of all dues and assessments; to issue proper notice of 
all meetings; to prepare a report of affairs at his office and 
submit same to the meeiings of the different bodies, and to 


perform such other duties as ordinarily fall to the office of 
the secretary or as may be required of him by the president 
or board of directors. Also to take care of the funds of the 


ussociation, giving receipt for same; to pay all bills when 


GETTING TOGETHER IN THE OAK FLOORING TRADE 


Not only did Mr. Farrin bring about a meeting of 
oak flooring producers but he provided bountifully, in 
the Cineinnati way, for their entertainment. His invi- 
tation to participate in a ‘‘little supper’’ was accepted 
by nearly all. The little supper turned out to be an 
elaborate dinner. A certain gentleman from St. Louis 
complimented Mr, Farrin on his exedlfent young turkey 
and it was necessary for the host to explain this lapse on 
the part of the sailor and stand up for his capon. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Company was the self 
constituted host for about twenty oak flooring con- 
cerns in the United States and a limited number of 
men connected with trade newspapers. Every one 
of the guests complimented the host very highly by 
evidencing appetites that seemed insatiable, but even 
the most voracious were completely satisfied before 
the last course appeared. 


A Talkfest. 


When the smoke from the cigars furnished by the 
host went curling toward the ceiling Mr. Farrin rose, 
acting as toastmaster, and said: 


We have done a great deal of talking today, and per- 
haps you have heard more from me than you thought to 
hear. We have no program for your entertainment to- 
night. It is our desire to get together here so that none 
of you would be compelled to stay over another day. We 
have gotten pretty well through the work of organizing 
the association, but I scarcely know just how much of 
the total production we have in the association. 

We will get figures later, of course. We have with 
us tonight several gentlemen who are good natured and 
agreeable and talk whenever we ask them; perhaps there 
are some who will favor us with a story,°a little experi- 
ence or give us information in relation to our organiza- 
tion. I will first call on our vice president. 


The Unconscious Vice President. 


W. S. Whiting—I want to thank you for electing me 
vice president, although I did not know it until a few 
moments ago, It was a surprise to me. I am somewhat 
deaf, so that I did not catch all that was said in the 
meeting. I do not know what I can say that will be in- 
teresting except along the lines of what we propose to 
do in this flooring business. I thought when I got up 
and suggested that Mr. Farrin take the lead and be 


approved by the president, and if so required by the board 
of directors to furnish bond satisfactory to them at the 
expense of the association. 

Board of directors—The board of directors shall be vested 
with the full power of the association, save at such times 
as the association is in session. 


ELECTIONS. 

Article VI—The elections of the officers shall be held at 
each annual meeting of this association; each member pres- 
ent shall be entitled to one vote; and the election shall be 
by ballot. A vote of the majority of the members present 
shall be necessary to an election and each concern shall 
have but one vote. 

VACANCIES. 

Article VII—In case of a vacancy in the directorate or 
in any official position it shall be filled by the board of 
directors for the unfinished portion of the term of such 
director or officer. 

MEETINGS. 


Article VIII—Association—There shall be two meetings of 
the association per annum, date and place to be fixed by 
the board of directors, notice of such meetings to be mailed 
to members at least thirty days prior to the holding thereof. 

Directors—There shall be at least two meetings of the 
board of directors per annum, places and dates fixed by 
themselves. 

Special—Special meetings of the association may be called 
by the president or special meetings of the directors may be 
called by the chairman at any time, due notice to the mem- 
bers being required as above. 

Mail vote—When the president shall deem it inexpedient 
to call a special meeting of the association or when the 
chairman shall deem it inexpedient to call a special meeting 
of the directors, he may take a vote by mail on any question 
on which an expression is deemed necessary. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES. 

Article IX—AII officers and directors of the association 
shall serve without compensation, except the secretary- 
treasurer, whose compensation shall be fixed by the board 
of directors. The expenses incurred by the officers and 
directors of the association in attending other than the 
regular semiannual meetings and in carrying on the work 





president that Cincinnati would likely be the center of 
action, both geographically and on account of the way our 
manufacturers are located, and I feel from the interest 
that Mr. Farrin has displayed _in this matter that he was 
entitled to the presidency. I think that anybody who 
makes a move that Mr. Farrin has made in this matter 
should be entitled to get whatever office of honor the 
association has to bestow. I think a little later in the 
evening that he will likely get up and outline his ideas 
of what we are supposed to carry out. 

The Work in Sight. 


My ideas in regard to this work are not very well de- 
fined. I would like to know from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint what the trade believes should be carried out 
in the way of manufacturing and in the way @ intro- 
ducing our product. I think the manufacture of oak 
flooring is a specialty. I do not think the ordinary saw 
mill man has any business going into it without having 
had some experience. I know that everybody who goes 
into it gets experience at a high cost, because everyone 
can not manufacture oak flooring without having been 
through the mill. A man can not go into the saw mill 
business and the first few years make a success, I do 
not care who he is. I do not know of any one who has 
had a first success. We got our experience in the oak 
flooring business some years ago. There are a number 
of things that enter into the manufacture of oak floor- 
ing and into making it a successful product. A man 
who makes a poor quality of oak flooring can not make 
it, because when he gets his product turned down he 
has something he can not dispose of in any way. In 
the manufacture of this material there are points to 
be considered which experience only can give a man. 
You can not read about how to make oak’ flooring and 
go and do it; there are too many things that enter into it. 

Organization Should Be Strengthened. 

We should get the oak flooring people into this or- 
ganization and if they do not derive good out of it it 
is their fault. This association should spread ideas that 
will be of great benefit to all of us. I think the matter 
how long we leave our oak on the yard, the manner in 
which it is to be kiln dried, how to be ripped—whether we 
use a circular saw, whether the stock is to be cut up 
before it goes into the machine, or whether it is to be 
cut up afterward, what the best thing in matching ma- 
chines is; and how much product we ought to cut with a 
machine in a day, are points of vital interest to the 
oak flooring men. -Such information will be valuable 
to all of us. While at present we are not making much 
oak flooring, we intend to make more in the future, and 
I feel that it was a matter of education for me to come 
here and meet the best of the oak flooring men and find 





of the organization shall be paid by the association when 
approved by the board of directors. 
QUORUM. 

Article X—Three directors shall constitute a quorum of 
the board of directors. 
aa, COMMITTEES. 

Article XI—The following committees shall be appointed 
by the president, al! to serve for one year: 

Nominating committee, consisting of three members. 

Committee on constitution and bylaws, consisting of three 
members. 

Auditing committee, consisting of three members. 

Committee on resolutions, consisting of three members. 

Entertainment and program committee, consisting of three 
members. 

Committee on credentials, consisting of three members. 

DUES. 

Article XII—The initiation fee shall be $10, and the dues 
of active members shall be 2 cents a thousand feet on the 
monthly production, subject to change by the board of di- 
rectors from time to time. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

Article XIII—The board of directors may suspend any 
member for nonpayment of dues or for any cause deemed 
sufficient by it. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article XIV—These articles may be amended at any meet- 
ing of the association by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present and voting, and no amendment shall be considered 
at any meeting unless a written notice of the change pro- 
posed shall have been given to the secretary at least thirty 
days previous to such meeting, and unless written notice of 
such proposed change shall have been mailed to members at 
least fifteen days prior to such meeting. 

BYLAWS. 

1. Order of business—Roll call, reading of minutes of last 
meeting, enrollment of new members, reports of secretary- 
treasurer, reports of committees, general business, election 
of officers (at annual meeting). 

2. The board of directors shall make such additional by- 
laws and rules for the transaction of the business of the 
association as they may deem its development to require. 


THE WAY TO CONFIDENCE. 


out what they know about the business. I will be glad 
to impart any information I have. 


Uniform Manufacture. 


I think a point likely to be carried out by this organ- 
ization is the matter of uniform manufacture. I think 
if we accomplish this it will make the introduction of 
oak flooring much easier. I want to say, however, that 
there was one point that struck mesas being one of the 
most essential features of this organization, and that was 
the idea of assessing members according to output; this 
might not impress you as strongly as it does me. There 
are some operators here who do not manufacture as much 
as others and the idea of putting this matter on a basis 
of results and to put that one provision in the constitu- 
tion makes it, I believe, one of the strongest we have. 
It will prove an incentive to some people to come in and 
stay in. The little fellow can not say the big fellow is 
riding along on his shoulders. You are all making the 
same grades and practically the same quality of stocks. 
and I believe this product would be more widely used if 
everybody in the country would come to this basis. Do 
away with the separate ideas of manufatture, and it 
will benefit the flooring business in such a way as you 
can not procure by any other means. 


Expense of Production. 


Toastmaster—I think that was a pretty good talk. I 
think if we do not get any other good out of this meet- 
ing we will get to know each other and find out what is 
in each other. I must speak for the association a great 
deal of help and assistance from its vice president. 

It has occurred to me in this oak flooring matter that 
making oak flooring is a pretty expensive operation. It 
does. not cost much to make a thousand feet of yellow 
pine flooring, nor is the manufacture of maple flooring 
so expensive—about $3.50—but when you go to make this 
oak it costs $6, $6.50, $7 and sometimes $8 a thousand. 
It costs a whole lot if you do not run up to your capacity. 
Our sales manager can not very well drive our sales any 
harder. Of course you can cut the gizzard out of prices 
and get some orders away from the other fellow. 

Limited Use of Oak Flooring. 

Oak flooring is only used in a limited manner, and it 
occurred to me that this association could broaden the 
market for oak flooring. There is lots’ of flooring used— 
more tongued and grooved lumber used than any other 
kind of lumber. Doors, sash and finish do not wear out; 
floors wear out and are replaced. Yet at the same time 
it'is a very small proportion of floors that do wear out. 
We find dwelling houses have oak flooring and that 
apartment houses have it; most good hotels use it, but it 
is not heard of in any of our skyscrapers. We do not 
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get that kind of business. Such buildings require 200,000 
to 500,000 feet and if we can secure part of that trade 
we broaden our demand. That is the solution and the 
only solution. We can not reduce the cost of manu- 
facture greatly. It costs some of us $8 a thousand from 
car to shed; the lowest price is about $5.50. The only 
thing for us to do is to broaden the field for the sale 
of stock. 

I would like to hear from Mr. Shepardson, one of the 
newly elected directors. 


From the Viewpoint of a Director. 


W. V. Shepardson—I am afraid you have called on a 
poor speaker. I do not think there is an industry in 
the planing mill department that requires the attention 
and skill to produce stock that is required to make oak 
flooring; that there is more capital invested in the pro- 
duction of oak flooring than in any similar manufactur- 
ing part of the business. 

Efficacy of Organized Effort. 

Mr. Shippin, another of the directors was called 
upon, and in response said he was a believer in asso- 
ciation work and cited several examples where organ- 
ization had proven effective. Further in this regard he 
said: 

This is what our government stands for. If we can 
associate together as oak flooring manufacturers we can 
do a great deal of good Work. We can establish grades, 
standards and sizes and they will be known. I have had 
some little experience in the lumber business and_ have 
seen how first one thing was started and then another. 
I remember when the first grades of bevel poplar siding 
were established fifteen years ago. Poplar siding then 
was hardly known; everybody knows what it is now. 
This is the result of organization. Oak flooring occy- 
pies a similar position today. Lots of people do not 
know how cheap they can get oak flooring now. People 
who are on the outside are under the impression that 
the price is too high. 

I believe in organizations and think we should all get 
together on this matter here and that we will accom- 
plish a great deal for our good. 


Strength in Union. 


Toastmaster—It occurs to me that if these gentlemen 
sitting around the table were to form in a procession 
and march in pairs to the Grand hotel it would create a 
sensation. We might go singly and make a great many 
trips and no one would be the wiser. Now if we join 
hands to form an oak flooring procession and march on 
we will get business and lots of it. If we go along as we 
have been going, depending entirely upon individual ef- 
fort, it will be a good while before we could accomplish 
as much as these other organizations have accomplished 
in a very short time. 


The Other Fellow Probably as Good as You. 


Mr. Defebaugh has a cheese story which is a very good 
one. I will have him tell it to us. 

Mr. Defebaugh—Men who spend a great deal of their 
time out in the woods, or who are closely tied down to 
their business, are very apt to be critical, hesitating and 
even jealous on an occasion like this. One reason that 
I was called on to assist when the maple flooring asso- 
ciation was organized was that they were unfriendly 
toward each other—competition was bitter. I was asked 
to step in because they knew I had nothing to gain or 
lose by such an organization. The theory of this move, 
I am sure, is the greatest good to the greatest number. 
If any of you have an idea that by staying outside of the 
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oak flooring association you are going to limit produc- 
tion you are mistaken. Oak Flooring is such a desirable 
product, it makes’ such a uniformly good flooring, that 
every one that is put down acts as an advertisement and 
helps the sale of others. By getting together you are 
advertising it by your actions. If you do not perfect a 
strong organization it might be a saving to the news- 
paper man. You put a burden on our shoulders in a 
sense. -I think’ the newspaper men are broad gaged 
enough, however, to know that anything we can do for 
the industry will redound to their welfare ultimately. 


After the cheese story, for which Mr. Farrin had 
called, he said: 


Need of Broad Gaged Men. 


When people are held by small ideas, or narrow and 
primitive views of conditions in the trade and remedies 
therefor, they can not proceed very far; they may by 
reason of environment and conditions become successful. 
Their success, however is not likely to be as great as if 
they joined with others, as in the present instance, for 
the common good. They should not place themselves in 
a position where they are afraid of giving secrets away 
to their neighbors. Some of the maple flooring manu- 
facturers’ held these views before they organized. They 
felt as though their competitors were, to say the least, 
unfriendly. Now it is all different. The fellowship estab- 
lished was splendid, glorious and profitable to all con- 
cerned. I hope this new association and the little band 
that has started it will accomplish what other associa- 
tions have. If everyone would say, “I will get the signa- 
ture of my neighbor and friend to an application for 
membership,” and carry out this laudable resolve, you 
should get at least 60 to 75 percent of the manufacturers 


in this way. You should not only join yourself but se- 
cure another none. within the year. You have 
the industry geographically represented and in my opin- 
ion it is a splendid start. My friend the vice president 
did not know he was elected until after he had dinner. 
See how eaey and helpfully he entertained you with a 
speech after he learned of his preferment and he had 
had his dinner. All credit should be given to the host, 
the first president of your association, Mr. Farrin. [Ap- 


plause.] 
The Work of the Organization. 


Toastmaster—The work the association has to do is not 
individual work; it is association work. The rules are 
pretty well established. We have simply to take our 
places, get this association going and it will go all right. 
I will ask Mr. Carrier, a gentleman who has had a great 
a experience in association work, to give us a few 
words. 

R. M. Carrier—It is rather hard to say anything abaqut 
these organizations. I have given a great deal of time 
to the work of hardwood manufacturers’ association and 
several other organizations. Owing to the fact that I 
have given this time shows very plainly that I believe 
in it. I believe in it for this branch of industry. It is 
the only way to accomplish anything. I believe I was 
appointed on a committee last year and was on a com- 
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mittee this year, but never was able to do anything. 
When it comes down to price oak flooring is one of the 
few commodities in the lumber line that have advanced 
very little. A very few years ago we were selling our plain 
and quartered oak at a lower price than is now being 
received,. but oak flooring is just about the same place 
it was when these products were much lower. Its real 
value is lower than it was a short time ago, considering 
the cost to produce it. There are several causes; one, 
lack of organization; another, the fact that oak flooring 
is considered a luxury. I believe I came to Mr. Farrin 
several years ago and he very kindly assisted me in start- 
ing in the oak flooring business. I think this organiza- 
tion, if we all come in, will be of great benefit. I hope 
it will be successful and hope we can get up rules that 
are uniform. that we can get a good statistical commit- 
tee that will keep us informed, and also there is the ad- 
vertising feature which is of vital concern. 


The Younger Generation. 


Toastmaster—I believe the lumber business will be in 
the hands of the younger generation largely in the fu- 
ture, and this applies also to the oak flooring business. 
I am going to ask Mr. Wilson if he will not favor us with 
a few words. He has had experience in this particular 
line of the lumber business. ‘ 

R. T. Wilson—I think we should have an oak flooring 
organization and I am sure that our people will go into 
it as soon as I properly discuss the matter with them. 
There is no secret in making oak flooring, and the only 
requirements are good men, good machines, plenty of 
power and plenty of money. We have been rather suc- 
cessful. We started out with the idea of putting in a 
certain @mount of. money; in a year’s time we had in- 
vested twice that amount. We did not increase the 
output, but it took more money than we thought. 

Ve will be very glad to give any knowledge we have 
on this subject of manufacture that would be beneficial 
to the association and would be very glad also to receive 
any similar information from other members. I think 
if we all came in we would manufacture a great deal 
more than 100,000,000 feet, but whether we would reach 
200,000,000 feet or not I can not say. I think the small 
assessment which will be required from each member of 
the association will be ten times repaid in good results. 
I hope for the success of this organization. 


A Pull Altogether Required. 


Toastmaster—There is one of the young lumbermen 
here, who is a pretty active man, who has just returned 
from the south and perhaps has some information in re- 
gard to the market, supply of raw product and condi- 
tions in that part of the country. We would like to hear 
from Mr. Korn. 

C. F. Korn—You have heard our chairman say a great 
deal this evening about the active part young men would 
take in this movement. I am inclined to think that if 
anyone were to address Mr. Farrin as Old Man Farrin 
it would be very promptly resented. 


Now the Time to Push the Work. 


I do not know that I have anything to add to what 
has been said. Cincinnati already has taken a pretty 
active part in this discussion. I am heartily in accord 
with this movement. It seemed in the early part of 
the evening that there was some hesitation about get- 
ting the movement under way because we did not have a 
little larger representation. Do not think we will have 
a better time than right here now to start this ball 
rolling in a small way. I know in traveling about the 
country we meet someone in the same line of business, 
on the trains or in the hotels, and we drift into conversa- 
tion and we get ideas and suggestions from them. When 
we meet two or three people this is the result. “Now if 
six, eight or twelve out of thirty will engage in this work 
we are justified in soing ahead in doing what we can. 

Nearly all lumbermen belong to one or more associa- 
tions and they all will testify as to the benefits they have 
received. We have in the gum business a’ little associa- 
tion known as the Dressed Gum Lumber Manufacturing 
Association. We meet informally once or twice a year 
and by getting together and comparing notes we have in- 
creased the value of our product. We have established 
uniform grades and standards of working. While we 





accomplished a greater part of the good early in the life 
of the association, we still obtain many benefits. I see 
no reason why our oak flooring business should not be 
recognized as a distinct brarich of the business and I hope 
everyone present will sign up before leaving. 

Toastmaster—We had with us a gentleman this morn- 
ing, also this afternoon, and all through both meetings 
he has been a stanch supporter and is one who has taken 
the initiative in several things—Mr. Swisher. 

E. J. Swisher—I want to ask you to excuse me this 
evening, as I do not think there is anything I can add 
to what has already been said. We are young in the 
flooring business and have much to learn yet. 


Just Between Shipmates. 


Toastmaster—Now I think if Sailor Barns would spin 
some sailors’ yarns for us it would assist us in sailing 
our ship which we have just launched. 


Unification of the Trade. 


W. E. Barns—Seriously, all of us owe the commodore 
for his hospitality tonight, which certainly has been most 
bountiful. You know a woman can do anything ‘she 
wants to if she has a mind to do it. I believe that is 
the case with this association. I recall the early days in 
the yellow pine trade and the trouble that was encoun- 
tered in getting the people together and what a small 
part of the industry the first associations represented. 
There was no progress until after they got together; they 
had to get acquainted first. That itself is of the utmost 
value. In the early stages of the yellow pine every fel- 
low cut on his own hook; nothing would match. If a 
man ordered from one manufacturer he would have to 
get stuff from that manufacturer forever, or would have 
had to do so had not a standard of matching been estab- 
lished. Now everything in yellow pine is the same. I 
do not see why this association should not do the same 
thing. People are joiners. They find that to go it singly 
they do not amount to much. Our people all belong to 
something. Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Oak Lumber Producers’ Views. 


Toastmaster—Now there is a gentleman here whom I 
would like to have say a few words to us about the rela- 
tions of the oak flooring manufacturers’ association and 
the hardwood business. 

J. W. Mayhew—There is no one-here who has ever 
heard me make a speech. We are not large operators 
in the oak flooring business, but we do have a few oak 
flooring boards to handle and we are interested in doing 
Anything that will help to assist the association. 

I think in union there is strength. We have found 
this so in association work. I believe in exchange of 
ideas. There is nothing about our plant or the office that 
is very secret. We are very free with our records. We 
are always ready .to show them up and to adopt other 
people’s ideas when they are better than our own. 
Anything that will increase the consumption of lumber 
will suit us. 


Oak Flooring Trade a Specialty. 


Toastmaster—I am sure we have learned a great deal 
from these talks. Now there is another gentleman here 
quite prominent in the hardwood flooring business, and he 
has undertaken the manufacture of flooring recently, and 
I think he will be kind enough to give us a little talk 
this evening—Mr. Linehan. 

. Linehan—I have listened with a great deal of 
pleasure to the talk this evening and have learned a great 
deal. It is a comparatively new business with us, but we 
realize that the business in itseif is something that needs 
especial attention and something that demands a great 
deal of time and attention to make it a success. I agree 
with Mr. Carrier in regard to price of oak flooring. We 
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should perfect measures that will define grades and give 
us something to work on. We should have something 
that we can stand on and the whole country can stand 
on. We have had some experience in the last few 
months; had a number of cars run undue portion of 
short lengths. We found a great many users, large users, 
asked why we did not have a rule on this matter. I 
think these matters—lengths, widths etc.—would be of 
benefit if we had a standard. 


Necessity for Uniform Practice. 


A number of people in the oak flooring business are 
making different widths; some sections of the country 
ask for widths which some of us do not make. If we 
could act on this question the price would take care of 
itself. In quartered oak, as far as sap was concerned, 
there should be a grade of sap flooring and then a grade 
of select. For a great many purposes in laying a floor 
sap is just as good as absolutely clear. Clear sap is 
worth more than select. This is especially true in re- 
gard to quartered oak flooring. I have always been an 
upholder of association work. We would not be one to 
stand back, and we like to exchange ideas and would 
like to get together in friendly intercourse. We are glad 
to give the benefit of any of our experiences. I think 
the association will bring good results. I have not come 
in as a member for. the reason that I have not given the 
thing enough thought, but you will find us ready to fur- 
ther any movement that is for the betterment of the oak 
flooring trade. 


The Situation in Oak Flooring. 


R. M. Carrier—Oak flooring prices have advanced very 
little within the last few years, while the cost of the raw 
material, rough oak, has advanced. That really means 
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that oak flooring has settled some and it is my opinion 
that we are pretty nearly going to be forced into getting 
up some new ideas in developing a demand for this 
stock. I tell you frankly that in my judgment it is go- 
ing to be snugger, closer work this year to make your 
flooring go than it has been. If you do not find a place 
for your stock you are going to be cramped to market 
it and get your price for it. I do not believe we are get- 
ting as much for our oak flooring today as we were a year 
or so ago. I believe we are all making a better flooring, 
improving our methods, and in fact we have had to do it 
or we would not have been able to reduce the price of 
oak flooring—holding it level is equivalent to a decrease 
owing to the advance in the cost of the raw material. 

lf we can not market our oak flooring we can not buy 
rough oak. This will mean a softening in the price of 
oak, so that it behooves us all to stand together ‘and 
work together and to do the one thing it seems we can 
do, stop making oak flooring, stop buying rough oak, or 
urge it further than we have yet, because. we pretty 
nearly all cover the same field and in my judgment we are 
pretty nearly all up against this proposition. I have been 
studying the question of an outlet. This proposed or- 

ganization, a united effort to broaden the market, should 
in a short time give us a solution of the problem, or in 
the event this is not done in a short time the oak flooring 
business will be badly demoralized. It has been hard 
work for the best of us. I think in this way we will be 
assisted very materially and that we can find a market 
for our stock. We can keep our miils going instead of 
shut down. Some of us can not very well afford to shut 
down. As we have invested a quarter of a millior dollars 
in our oak flooring plants we rnust must keep the ma- 
chinery going or we suffer a loss. 


From the Coming Generation. 


Toastmaster—We would like to have a few words from 
our friend Mr. Harris, 

L. L. Harris—When Mr. Farrin first opened up the dis- 
cussion he spoke of having several gentlemen here who 
were full of good nature, and I think that after the treat- 
ment we have received here if we were not filled full of 
good nature and inclined to exchange ideas it would be 
for only one reason and that is that we have enjoyed 
ourselves so much that we could not express our feel- 
ings. Most of the men who have talked to us were intro- 
duced as men of experience. Some of us who are young 
men still have our experience ahead of us. We can not 
add to the beneficial, helpful suggestions because we have 
not had that experience to draw upon, but if we can 
add anything to the evening it is up to us to do so. 


Mr. Harris told a story of the Methodist ax which 
was greatly enjoyed, and in closing paid his com- 
pliments to the host, saying that the company owed 
an obligation to Mr. Farrin and the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Company that it would take many years to 
repay. 


A Manufacturer of Brambles. 


Toastmaster—I hope that young man will become a 
member of the oak flooring association. He is the kind 
we want. I do not want to specialize, but if there is 
anyone here who has a word of encouragement for us 
we would like to hear from him. 

I Brooke—Until I came to Cincinnati yesterday there 
was not one face around this table that I ever had had 
the pleasure of looking upon except Mr. Defebaugh. I 
came here aS a member of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States—the smallest member 
of that association, as I do not ship the minimum amount 
that is necessary, so that I have to pay $36 and it costs 
me more than 5 cents a thousand. 

We are located in a small country, that is as far as 
timber is concerned, because the timber has all been cut 
off. We have saplings and brambles left. That is what 
we have to make lumber of and pay dividends on a capital 
of $25,000. We have demonstrated this one fact, that 
the little things of life are not to be despised. One of 
the biggest men—I do not know that he is the largest 
manufacturer—in the association said to me that if he 
could make one-half the margin on a thousand feet in 
his business that we do in ours he would only stay in 
business two vears. I came to Cincinnati almost a 
stranger and I have met with some peculiar experiences. 


Mr. Brooke then related a story outlining in detail 
his experiences in endeavoring to collect a bill and 
the very peculiar boarding house to which the address 
of his debtor introduced him. Continuing he said: 


The Age of Organization. 

I came here on the invitation extended by Mr. Farrin 
at the manufacturers’ convention and after I got here I 
felt that I was intruding. I introduced myself and Mr. 
Farrin insisted that I remain. Since I have partaken of 
his hospitality I am glad I did stay. I want to thank 
him for the princely manner in which he has enter- 
tained us. Singly we would not amount to much; as a 
body you can accomplish something. 

Gentlemen, do not overlook one thing. Organizations 
are a blessing to the country if carried on in the right 
spirit. If such matters are conducted for selfish pur- 
poses, for a purpose that will injure mankind, then God 
pity the organization. It is a shame that we have such 
organizations, but they do exist. I feel sure you are 
going to accomplish success. 


A Diversified Trade. 


I am a retailer of building material and a manufac- 
turer of hardwood lumber. I had to branch out and 
take in something else and to get to work cutting up 
other stuff. One thing has been to make hubs out of 
little elms. Now in my business I put the best man I 
have to cutting the timber, the $65 man. That is the 
most particular part of the whole business. My company 
has three mills. All of them together could not make 
10,000 feet if we had to next Monday. When we get 
through a day’s work all we have left is the sawdust and 
the knot holes. My wife is now in correspondence with 
some concern to use the sawdust, but I do not know 
what we are going to do with the knot holes. [Laugh- 
ter.] What we get is what the farmers left after having 
cut all the stovewood they wanted. 


The Decorative Art. 


Toastmaster—Mr. Brooke may come from a little town 
and have a little business, but he is a pretty good sized 
man. Is there anyone else who will favor us? We are 
making what we would call at the office a hot finish. The 
gentleman here at the corner, Mr. Kampf, should have 
something to say. 

A. A. Kampf—This evening an event has happened 
which will not happen very often in our lives. We have 
been present at the birth of a boy. Few children, how- 
ever, are exempt from disease and sickness and this boy 
probably will catch diseases like others. The only way 
to prevent him being sick is by combination so that the 
boy will come through it. The father of this boy is Mr. 
Farrin. I think the pleasant evening which we have had 
everyone will remember. Before we part and before we 
shake hands I want to decorate him, even if it is only 
with a flower. 


Following out his declaration Mr. Kampf pinned 
one of the many carnations which decorated the table 
on the lapel of Mr. Farrin’s coat. 


Codperation and Support Urged. 


* Toastmaste ow, gentlemen, I want to thank,you for 
your kindness in coming here tonight and partaking of 
our hospitality. I want to say how glad we have been 
to have you with us and I hope it will not be the last 
time we will have an opportunity to entertain you. I 
want to thank those who have joined with us in the en- 
tertainment since the dinner and bespeak for our new 
organization your cojperation. We do not want to lean 
on anybody. We do not want anything from anybody 
without wanting to give good value in return. We think 
we can make it profitable to every body to come in and 


help. 
A Question of Grading. 


R. M. Carrier—I was on the oak flooring committee of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association which met here 
today. With the consent of this association, when the 
rules are in proper shape I would like to have them adopt- 
ed by the association. I was not here when the rules 
were made up and I would like to make a suggestion. We 
always endeavor to have everything very explicit in case 
we have a kick on our products in some market and re- 
inspection is necessary. Now on the selects it says, ‘Will 
also admit pinworm holes.’’ Some time when this asso- 
ciation meets I wish it would state how many pinworm 
holes are allowed. I hope some time that this will be 
changed, as I think it would be beneficial. 





Mr. Carrier continued, his argument being in be- 
half of a more explicit definition in regard to grades. 


Sap in Quartered Oak Flooring. 


J. J. Linehan—In line with Mr. Carrier's talk, there 
are a great many people who have something to say 
about sap grades. It probably would be of more advan- 
tage in quartered oak than in plain oak. When a man 
pays the price for quartered oak and has a bright archi- 
tect he is going ‘to kick on sap. Within the last three 
months there have been several heated discussions in the 
east on the question of sap. I do not think there is a 
difference of $25 to $30 in the price of quartered oak 
flooring just because it has sap on it. This is especially 
true of thin flooring. 

On the question of léngths there are a great many 
people who want the grade of selects different. There 
are a lot of people who say they must have a certain 
percentage of a certain length. Let us put this matter 
up to the mill and see where we are. Then we can estab- 
lish a rule and stand by it. Last month we kept a record 
of how our lengths run and in the next thirty or forty 
days by a little work we can form an idea of how grades 
run in length. We would better take the bull by the 
horns now; better have it understood. I do not believe 
in specifying an average on a carload of flooring. Let a 
man get the idea and he will want all 16-foot boards. 
This is an undesirable length. When you specify what 
7 get in 4-foot and 3-foot you are really getting some- 
where. 


Mr. Linehan urged the necessity of a study of this 
question and said that a little correspondence should 
enable the association to get up a set of rules that 
would govern the trade. 


In response Mr. Farrin said he would like a littJe 
elasticity in the rules and that it was a matter of 
edutdting the people not to expect too much. He told 
of several instances where salesmen gave information 
about a ear of flooring that might not have been cut, 
at any rate had not been loaded, and said that it was 
not possible to tell what would go into a car when 
the contents never had been seen. He also told a 
story about selling mill culls and how easily it would 
have been to have a dissatisfied customer by mis- 
representing the culls. 


Discussion and Adjournment. 


This was followed by a discussion in regard to 
lengths in the different grades of oak flooring. Nearly 
all the flooring manufacturers present took part in 
this discussion, which was informal and not an asso- 
ciation matter. 

At the conclusion of this Mr. Farrin was given a 
vote of thanks for his generous hospitality and in- 
dividual expressions of appreciation on the part of all 
his guests. 

Among those present were: 


Ww. - Whiting, Whiting Manufacturing Co., Abingdon, Va. 

J. Mayhew, Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Will ‘Shippin, Shippin Bros., Ellijay, Ga. 

A. P. Steele, Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sar- 
dis, Miss. 

E. Barber, Illingworth, Ingham & Co., Leeds, England. 

Henry Brooke, Brooke Lumber Co., Patalaska, Ohio. 

A. A. Kampf, Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

R. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Sardis, Miss. 

J. J. Linehan, International Hardwood Flooring Co., Pitts- 

. 

2. EK. Jones, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

as Doster, secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. Swisher, New Glasgow Planing Mill Co., Glas- 

‘ioae Ky. 

M. Bb. Farrin, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. B. Ransom, Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

W. S. Sterrett, Sterrett Lumber Co., Cincinanti, Ohio. 

1 L. Harris, Harris & Cole Bros., Incorporated, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 

H. C. Bailey, Weston Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va. 

J. W. Farnsworth, Weston Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va. 

W. V. Shepardson, Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

R. A. Stoehr, Cincinnati Floor Co., Cincinnati. 

‘. A. Wilson, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

I. C. Derne, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

W. H. Ames, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

Cc. F. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Co., Cincinanti. 

R. T. Wilson, Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ’ 











SUPPLEMENT TO TRANSCONTINENTAL TARIFF, 2-D. 


The Transcontinental Freight Bureau, which includes 
practically all the transcontinental lines north of the 
Missouri river, has just issued a supplement to east- 
bound tariff No. 2-D. 
importance to lumbermen not only on the west coast but 


This supplement is of unusual 


also throughout the south and southeast. For the first 
time the new liability clause which has been adopted by 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau is published in the 
tariff and lumbermen are thus enabled to secure an 
accurate idea of the effect which this clause may have 
on their business. The clause, with editorial comments, 
is printed in full on another page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The most important change announced by the supple- 
ment is the extension made in Cincinnati, Detroit and 
common point rates. According to the original tariff 
the western boundary line of the territory. began at 
Chicago following the west shore of Lake Michigan to 
the eastern boundary line of Illinois, theftice via this 
boundary line to Vincennes, Ind., thence via the line 
of the Evansville & Terre Haute railroad through Prince- 
ton to Evansville, Ind. The eastern boundary line in- 
cluded points located on the line beginning at Ft. 
Gratiot, Mich., thence to Detroit, thence to Toledo, Ohio, 
thence to Fremont, Ohio, thence to Burgoon, Ohio, thence 
to Tiffin, Ohio, and afterwards followed the line of the 
New York Central railroad to Cincinnati. 

The principal change has been made in the southern 
boundary line. According to the ofiginal tariff, No. 
2-D, this line ran from Cincinnati, Ohio, following the 
course of the Ohio river, including Louisville, Ky., but 
not including Evansville, Ind. 

According to the new supplement this boundary has 
been largely changed and will now take in quite a num- 
ber of points in southeastern territory. According to 
the supplement all points on the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad will be included; all points on the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
road south of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi 
river with a few exceptions which are named in the 
tariff; a large number of points in Kentucky, and others 
along the line of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, the 
most southern of which is Mobile, Ala.; all stations on 
the Mobile & Ohio railroad south of East Cairo, Ky.; 
all points on the St. Louis & San Francisco raijroad east 
of Memphis, Tenn., together with a number of stations 
and towns on the Southern railway in Mississippi, includ- 
ing Columbus, Corinth, Greenville, Greenwood, West 





Point, Winona, will all be included in Detroit common 
point territory and the rates named in the supplement 
for this territory will apply to all these various points. 

The supplement shows a material decrease in freight 
rates on sash and doors from western terminals and 
intermediate points to Missouri river common points, 
Mississippi river common points and Chicago common 
points. 

Another important feature of the supplement is a 
new rule which has been adopted by all the transcon- 
tinental lines included in this association, which reads 
as follows: 

“*Lumber and lath may be shipped in mixed carloads 
with the above mentioned articles (sash and doors) to 
Chicago and common points, Mississippi river common 
points or Missouri river common points only at the rates 
shown above as applying to such common points.’’ 

The change in the rate on sash, doors and blinds 
as shown in the supplement is to be 60 cents, against the 
former rate of 65 cents from north Pacific coast ter- 
minals and intermediate points to Missouri river com- 
mon points; 60 cents as against a 70-cent former rate 
to Mississippi river common points and 60 cents as 
against a former 70-cent rate to Chicago common points. 
To these three groupings of cities and towns the rule 
quoted above applies and will enable manufacturers of 
western lumber to ship practically full carloads of their 
product to points taking the Missouri river common 
point, the Mississippi river common points and the 
Chies ago common point rates. 

It is the opinion of lumbermen in Chicago that this 
concession on the part of the railroads will not only 
prove of great benefit to the lumber manufacturers on 
the Pacifie coast and the Inland Empire, but will also 
assist the retail and line yards throughout the middle 
west, inasmuch as it allows them to order mixed ecar- 
loads of sash and doors and lumber of various kinds 
from the west on the same freight rate. 

The only other change so far as the lumber trade is 
concerned is on sash, doors and blinds and similar work 
from the north Pacific terminals. According to the new 
supplement to Cincinnati and Detroit common points the 
rate is reduced from 80 to 70 cents, from Pittsburg and 
Buffalo common points the rate is reduced from 85 to 

75 cents and from New York and Boston common points 
the rate is reduced from 90 to 80 cents. 

The fact that the Cincinnati and Detroit common 
points rates are to apply to a large extent of south- 
eastern territory will enable western lumbermen to come 
into that territory at a lower rate than for a long time, 
and western lumbermen feel that this will enable them to 
extend their territory and at the same time enable them 
to dispose of their product in territory which has here- 
tofore been almost entirely the field of the southern 
pine men. 

The new supplement is now under consideration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and as soon as 
approved by it will become effective. The date on 
which it will go into effect has been announced as 
Mareh 17, next. 
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INLAND EMPIRE LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Convention of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association—Official Reports Review Conditions and Pros- 
pects Comprehensively—Committee and Other Reports of Unusual Value—Unfair Cancel- 
ations: Handled Without Gloves—Personal Opinions of the Business Outlook 
—Heavy Percentage of Attendance—Entertainment Extraordinary. 


SPOKANE, WAsu., Feb. 5.—Interest in association mat- 
ters was strongly manifest at the meeting of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association in the assembly 
hall of the Chamber of Commerce in this city yesterday, 
by the attendance of eighty-three lumbermen from all 
over the Inland Empire, including eastern Washington, 
eastern Oregon, Montana and Idaho, comprising what 
is known as the great pine lumber manufacturing belt. 
This was the largest attendance ever had. 

The annual addresses of officers and reports of com- 
mittees were replete with interesting statistical and other 
matters of interest not only to lumbermen of this sec- 
toin but elsewhere. The address of President W. C. 
Ufford was particularly strong and able. 

The first session was called to order at -10 a, m. by 
President Ufford. 

An announcement was made of the Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation to be held in the evening, to be followed by a 
joint banquet of Hoo-Heo, the association and the ladies. 


New Members. 

The following concerns were. then admitted to mem- 
bership in the association: 

W. R. Brown Lumber Co., Harrisburg, Ida. 

Lane-Potter Lumber Co., Clarks Fork, Ida. 

J. P. Hanley, Deer Park, Ida. 

S. Van Gilson, Avon, Mont. 

Pan Handle Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Wilcox Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore. 

Herbert J. Anderson, Newport, Ida. 

Enterprise Lumber Co., Godfrey, Wash. 

Star Planing Mill Co., Elgin, Ore. 

Chewelah Mill Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Hope Lumber Mfg. Co., Hope, Ida. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last quar- 
terly meeting by Secretary R. A. Kellogg, President 
Ufford presented his annual address. After unsuccess- 
fully endeavoring to belittle the value of his services as 
executive and referring to a light loss in membership 
due to the formation of a separate association in the 
Kalispell valley, President Ufford continued substan- 
tially as follows: 

While not all members of the association are affiliated 
with the Bureau of Grades the number contributing to that 
work has been greater than any previous year. Through 
the continued efforts of the members of the bureau, its 
capable chairman and corps of inspectors much has been 
done this year to put the work on a sound, systematic and 
modern basis which should bring greater results during the 
year that is before us and be the foundation of a depart- 
ment of education for lumber manufacturers, resulting in 
inestimable profit and benefit, reducing the expense and 
adding greater returns, which department will last through 
all the future manufacturing years within the experience 
of the industry in the Inland Empire. ° * 

Our dreams for the banner year in the lumber industry of 
the Inland Empire were marred during the first months of 
the season by the most aggravating car shortage, traffic 
blockade and general transportation service within the ex- 
perience of any of our operators; customers clamoring for 
products, a willingness to pay any price to secure the 
delivery, yet sales for the first two months showed a loss 
over the previous year, the third barely equalled it. Dur- 
ing the early summer a short period of prosperity existed, 
lumber then moved freely, broke all former records. So 
little of the season was left manufacturers used perhaps 
undue pressure to obtain orders that their accumulation be 
cleaned up. ‘This resulted in a gradual decline in values. 

Advice of the advance in freight rates was received and 
the pressure became more intense in a final endeavor to get 
stocks in condition so that the rate advances would affect as 
little as possible. It was overdone, the confidence of the 
customer was shaken. That condition not only prevailed 
with ourselves but with all the lumber producing districts. 


Among a Year’s Accomplishments. 

Four hundred enterprises in our district have produced 
this year near 1,250,000,000 feet of lumber; about 40 per- 
cent, or one-half a billion, has been used within the terri- 
tory local to the producing point. Three-fourths of a 
billion has found markets foreign to our home localities. 
Our employees have learned that wage and worth are close 
neighbors ; our customers have learned that cost and supply 
must in the long run govern the value of our product; the 
manufacturers in the last short while have apparently been 
brought to a realizing sense of the fact that demand should 
take a very material part in regulating the supply, for so 
near as we can learn it is expected that only about two- 
thirds of the usual supply can be produced next year. For- 
tunately perhaps for the industry, the financial chaos, if 
we must have it, appeared at a favorable time, for it 
changed many plans. The winter has been favorable so 
far, but arrangements could not be made early enough to 
make it, possible to provide mills with the usual supply of 
raw material. The crop of logs from the great lakes to 
the Coast for 1908 will be cut in half and the production 
of lumber this year can not at the most exceed two-thirds 
that of 1907. The prosperity of any country has perhaps 
never paralleled that of the northwest from an agricultural 
standpoint during the last crop period. The purchasing 
power of our people is great, our local consumption will 
certainly equal that of last year and it will not be possible 
for us to supply the market east from our 1908 cut over 
half as much as we were able to last year, and that is well, 
for conservatism is abroad, and although interest rates will 
reduce as the year progresses it will not be easy to finance 
large enterprises requiring heavy construction material, 
and the disposition of investors will not so strongly incline 
that way while high grade securities are cheap; eastern 
consumption of lumber will not be so great, dealers will 
be inclined in an effort to finance themselves more inde- 
pendently to force the manufacturer to carry the stock to 
i greater extent than formerly, which condition will doubt- 
less continue until another car shortage jars them. 

Prospects and Problems. 


_ The very things which seemed so great a trouble to us this 
fall may perhaps prove blessings in disguise. They came 
so late as not to harm last year, but early enough to force 
us to change our plans that may protect our markets this 
year, and we will do well if we heed the warning. We look 
to see values increase because, unlike any other commodity, 
the real supply of our product is not only diminishing but 








becoming more inaccessible and requires constantly increas- 
ing investments and payroll costs. 

Those most actively interested in the success of the indus- 
try and the benefits to it that may be derived from proper 
attention by all manufacturers to the work of this associ- 
ation wish for a few things; one, that greater interest 
and encouragement may be rendered the Bureau of Grades. 
It is the educational department of the association and in 
the interest of each member requires his individual support. 

It is hoped that the work of the legislative committee 
may be made more effective by the members in creating a 
better sentiment among the legislators not only of our 
state but national assemblies, to the end that harmful meas- 
ures be prevented and those along broad lines with greater 
fairness to our industry be enacted, and that greater power 
be granted those special departments of justice and com- 
merce and labor, that their work be more effective. 


Questions of Transportation. 


And above all, it is expected that the honest, earnest and 
energetic cojperation of every member be given not only to 
the regularly appointed railway committee but that special 
committee. appointed to deal with the extraordinary condi- 
tions in which we suddenly find ourselves by the attempt 
on the parts of the railway companies to extort charges 
that will cripple our growing industry. They have indicated 
that they felt we were making extraordinary profits, in 
which they should share, without having become apprised 
as to the increasing expense and hazard. They have in a 
measure attempted to placate this district by recognizing 
that it really is not fair to charge us a part of the expense 
of doing the work for our neighbors 400 miles away and 
on the other side of a high mountain range, and the new 
tariff while it advanced Coast rates 10 cents increased ours 
only 5. We should appreciate their consideration, but even 
they admit it was not sufficient recognition of our location 
and conditions which should fairly call for a differential of 
12% cents in favor of this district over the Coast to the 
Minnesota Transfer and the Missouri river. The 10 cents 
we ask is admittedly modest and we should stand together 
with a solid front, instructing our representatives to leave 
no stone unturned to the end that our location be recognized 
to that extent, and we must each constitute ourselves a com- 
mittee of one to apprise the people in our community that 
a combined enterprise distributing $1,000,000 a month among 





W. C. UFFORD, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE WEST- 
ERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


the people of our localities and giving employment to 20,000 
people is of sufficient importance to the community to war- 
rant the effort of every resident in it who can be influential 
in the interest of securing our modest demands. 

Your committee will spare no pains to secure the results 
for you but wants and is entitled to personal help in your 
own interest on the part of every member of the association 
and every one of the 400 manufacturers of this district, 
whether or not a member, so that the railroads be brought 
to realize that it is not to their interest to strike at the 
heart of an industry which not only directly produces a 
large traffic but indirectly induces far more and is so vital 
to their prosperity. We believe even now they would be 
glad to recognize the necessity to the continuance of our 
industry and the economic salvage of our product and reduce 
our rates into the markets which require only our common, 
which forms 80 to 90 percent of our product, if they could 
consistently do so now under the circumstances. * * * 
The railway people may welcome an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission correcting the rates in our favor 
somewhat, and as they by their new tariff have to some 
extent pecagennes our right of differential the Coast may 
not seriously oppose it, yet everyone must do his part to 
see that a proper rate base, through rates on all connecting 
lines, that there be no greater charge for any shorter or 
equal distance haul to any eastern market, and a fair differ- 
ential be embodied in any new tariff. * * Ours is a 
comparatively small organization, but we feel that, prop- 
erly presented to them, tke railroads cap be brought to 
recognize the requirements of this district, the peculiarities 
of our product, what we need and must have in order to 
continue, and from their standpoint see the wisdom of 
goes our requests. In our plea before the Interstate 

ommerce Commission we endeavor to show that we wish 
the railroads to understand we only intend to ask what is 
equitable yet necessary to the continuance and success of 
enterprises which they have encouraged, whose establishment 
they have solicited and that are conducted by a class of 
people the nature of whose experiences has taught them 
they must overcome obstacles. . 

We believe when the railroads issued the tariff of Novem- 
ber 1, 1907, they opened a question which will bring out 
the fact that the transportation companies are the business 
associates of the originators of the traffic, the lumbermen, 
and eventually that equity among associates must exist: 
that they cannot continue and prosper unless we continue 


and prosper, and that now they have raised the issue we 
can never drop it until it shall have been decided that a 
fair division be accorded each one participating in any por 
tion of the lumber industry, from the tree to the consumer. 


The Secretary and His Work. 

I shall be followed by your secretary, whom properly to 
appreciate each member should become better acquainted, 
whose efforts in the interest of each individual manufacturer 
are untiring, intelligent and very impartial; who, while he 
has sought to keep us out of difficulties, and in these times 
of close scrutiny of all organizations has kept our work 
open above board and above criticism by the department 
of justice of sur country, yet has endeavored not to over- 
look and apprise us of the indications of our opportunities, 
and should you see fit to continue him in his present posi- 
tion, for which I most sincerely hope, you will make his 
efforts fraught with greater results by your more hearty 
coéperation. 

“Anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
If our organization is entitled to the effort on our part 
necessary to its continuance it is entitled to just the little 
more necessary to warrant our getting the greatest results 
from it. Most manufacturing companies recognize the neces 
sity of keeping department expense accounts, and if they 
did not expect to use the information thus gained there 
would be no object in getting it. We should not only enable 
our secretary to gather more complete statistics, based on 
which knowledge we could more intelligently conduct our 
individual affairs, but we should use the data thus obtained. 
We should attend all meetings promptly and treat the work 
of this association as a department of our own business. 


Production and Distribution. 


It is apparent that we did not give sufficient need to the 
handwriting on the wall a year ago, as was evidenced by 
the statistics furnished from this office, or we would have 
been in shape to have kept our heads a little better during 
the last half of 1907. We each felt prosperous and we were 
so, but it is possible to overdo a good thing. We could not 
seem to produce enough, yet regardless of the expense we 
tried and it appears we finally succeeded. Our secretary 
told you a year ago that the total of the reports sent him 
by about 180 mills in the whole district showed the amount 
they manufactured in 1906 was approximately 970,000,000. 
They shipped 850,000,000. Their stock on hand increased, 
even under the most prosperous market conditions ever 
known in the history of lumber manufacture, 120,000,000, 
or 12% percent, yet during 1907 we redoubled our efforts 
for producing and during the year just passed practically 
the same number of mills has produced 990,000,000 under 
the most strenuous conditions we hope we shall ever ex- 
perience. We used our best efforts to dispose of it, but we 
did not sell as much as we made by nearly 80,000,000. The 
mill reports a year ago showed on hand 490,000,000, prac- 
tically the same number of mills this year 570,000,000, an 
increase again of 80,000,000, 200,000,000 on hand more than 
two years ago, an evidenced surplus of 20 percent of a 
year’s cut. It is plain that our producing capacity exceeds 
our ability to market our products. We have overdone a 
good thing and we have not heeded the information gathered 
by and disseminated from the secretary’s office. We have 
this high priced product on hand, and it will be up to our 
bankers soon to tell us what to do if our business prudence 
does not teach us. All this more clearly emphasizes the 
fact, which beyond question the railroads have not realized, 
that they must help us to broaden our markets instead of 
forcing a curtailment of them. 

The prosperity of the northwest will help us. We must 
note with satisfaction that while during each of the four 
years preceding 1907 the consumption in the territory local 
to the mills which produced it was about 40% percent of 
the total cut, last year it was 46% percent of an increased 
cut. With the railroads, however, we should also note with 
increasing alarm the fact that every day trainloads of empty 
ears are being hauled east, not west. The northwest is 
again buying more than it is selling. Something must be 
done to change that condition or we shall soon become a 
debtor community. This year we will have the fruits of 
1907 to spend if our production is only two-thirds of last 
year. We shall as a district perhaps consume as much this 
year and have, therefore, only one-half as much to ship 
east, so our markets are likely to seem strong, but next year 
our ability for development at home will be felt by the de- 
creased returns from our eastern business this year. Today 
you are getting returns from shipments made in October 
and November. Next month and the next you will look in 
vain for returns from shipments of December and January. 
Then is when you will really feel today’s jnactivity, so not 
until a year from today will our section feel the full force 
of any decrease of business in 1908. * * #* 

Today, considering that while with proper coéperation on 
the part of the railroads the natural market for our product 
is the United States north of Mason’s and Dixon's line, the 
400 manufacturers of our district hardly produced one- 
fortieth of the lumber manufactured and that our associa- 
tion has only eighty-six members, how plain it would be 
presumption on our part and foreign to our ideas to attempt 
in any way to regulate a price or control the output, yet 
by proper study of the conditions existing in all other lines 
of effort and heed to the information obtained, what a 
safety valve our association can become to each of us if we 
will individually use the assembled information our ‘sec- 
retary will be able to disseminate among us, gathered not 
only from us but regarding all lines of industry and pro- 
duction in any way affecting those who may be brought 
within the realm of our markets and their natural consump- 
tion of our product. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the consideration shown the 
chair during the present year. I shall now retire and help 
you to elect a successor who, with your help, will be able 
with courage, dignity and zealous endeavor to carry forward 
the work in a manner befitting the industry we represent, 
to the conservative and constant development of which along 
modern and progressive lines and to the enlightment and 
mutual benefit of its members this association is dedicated. 


President Ufford’s address was greeted with vigorous 
applause, and was followed by the annual report of 
Secretary R. A. Kellogg, which follows: 


The Secretary’s Report. 


At the beginning of the fiscal year our association was 
comprised of seventy-five members whose mills had an 
estimated annual capacity of 910,600,000 feet of lumber. 
Several of these members have withdrawn during the year 
on account of the organization of a separate association 
with headquarters at Kalispell, Mont. We have also lost 
a number of members on account of their having cut out 
all their timber and a few from other causes. e total 
number withdrawn is sixteen. We have added to the asso- 
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ciation, including the applications to be acted upon today, 
twenty-six new members and now have eighty-six on the 
roll who in 1907 manufactured 740,480,009 feet. 

The work of the association this year has been largely 
the same as that conducted by the organization during pre- 
vious years. In our efforts to keep the members advised in 
matters of interest, the collection of data and the conduct of 
our regular routine work 35,553 letters and circulars have 
been mailed from the association office. While more than 
the ordinary number of personal letters have been written 
during the year. in carrying on all the various departments 
of the work the heaviest increase occurred in replying to 
the flood of letters by the seekers of employment all over the 
southern and eastern states, which was the outgrowth of 
the work of our publicity committee, who succeeded in advis- 
ing the public through the press of the need of more compe- 
tent help in this district. It is impossible to measure defi- 
nitely the good resulting from this effort, but suffice it to 
say that our members are now reasonably well es ge 
with a better class of labor that bespeaks the reduction of 
the cost of manufacture during the year 1907. 

National Manufacturers’ Association Affiliation. 

Early in the year our association became affiliated with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and sent 
delegates to Norfolk, Va., to attend the annual convention 
for the purpose of getting in touch with matters of national 
interest to those engaged in the lumber industry. Some of 
the questions dealt with at the convention were: legislation 
tending to cause the necessary appropriations by Congress 
for the improvement of our waterways to the end of afford- 
ing greater transportation facilities at a less cost; the raising 
of funds to support the Yale School of Forestry ; the support 
of the efforts of the Bureau of Forestry in its purpose to 
ascertain the amount of standing timber owned by the 
various individuals and corporations throughout the country, 
and the raising of funds to prosecute the suit against the 
railroads to force them, if possible, to equip flat cars with 
permanent stakes. Our association was requested to raise 
$500 to aid in this suit, which I am advised will probably 
result in an allowance of $2 a car besides the 500-pound 
allowance now being made. As yet we have failed to make 
this contribution. Am further advised that the committee 
that had the suit in hand has obligated itself to the extent 
of $25,000 and is very much in need of what is deemed our 
portion of that amount, and the necessary steps should be 
taken at once to raise the same. 

Statistical Advices. 

Building statistics, crop reports and market condition 
reports have been given the usual attention. Clearing house 
reports show collectively the sales of our members and the 
distribution of the products of their mills have been com- 

iled and mailed the members monthly, as well as copies of 
Tike reports issued from other shipping districts, in order 
that our manufactlrers might be kept fully informed of the 
movement of lumber from all sections. Fluctuations in 
market values of lumber products in other manufacturing 
districts have been reported to our members as soon as they 
eould be ascertained from the current lists and reports; 
reports of the conditions of the iron market have _ been 
issued and such other information as would tend fully to 
inform’ manufacturers of the movement of products which 
might be considered barometers of trade and activity. In- 
formation has been gathered on several occasions relative 
to the scale of wages being paid in the various parts of the 
Inland Empire, so that wage earners in distant territory 
could be given intelligent information relating to the condi- 
tions and opportunities afforded by this field. Copies of 
said reports were mailed to the members of this association 
and copies were also sent to the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Corporations. Early in the year your secretary 
was requested by members of the Bureau of Corporations 
and Forest Service to be placed on our mailing list. This 
was done and all circulars and reports of meetings have 
since been mailed them, with the exception of the reports 
of the railway committee meetings, which could not con- 
sistently be made public. 


Freight Rates and Governmental Tests. 


Freight rate sheéts were compiled early in the season 
classifying the towns in eleven states, namely, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, 
lowa, Montana, Idaho and Washington. These rate sheets 
were all checked up and ready for the publisher when we 
were advised that a new schedule of rates would be put 
into effect within a short time. Publication of the same 
was therefore held and the adjustment now under way will 
probably necessitate the correction of the sheets. However, 
the grouping and arrangement of the towns in alphabetical 
order having already been made, only a short time will be 
required to complete the work as soon as the rates to the 
territory named have been definitely fixed. 

Considerable work has and is now being performed in the 
secretary's office on the freight rate case now pending, 
although a portion of the same has necessarily required 
special services. 

At our second quarterly meeting a communication was 
read from Forester R. S. Kellogg requesting that 10,000 feet 
of larch be furnished the government for the purpose of 
making experimental strength tests. E. S. Cartier van Dis- 
sel was appointed a committee of one to look after the secur- 
ing of the samples, which were selected under the super- 
vision of the bureau and furnished by Mr. van Dissel. The 
expense of procuring the samples, including the freight to 
the testing laboratory, was approximately $300. As the 
strength test of this comparatively new wood will be of 
interest and benefit to all, the money is considered well 
spent. Am informed by the bureau that a report of the 
results obtained will be made in the immediate future and 
an advance copy of them furnished this association. 


Miscellany. 

Our addressograph was equipped at considerable expense 
and time in March and made ready to address envelopes to 
the retail dealers in the territory commonly reached by the 
shippers of this association at a minimum cost of $1 a 
thousand. However, as there have only been two members 
that have taken advantage of the rate, would recommend 
that the chains and type of the addressograph be disposed 
of if a suitable offer can be secured. 

Thanking the president, officers and members of this asso- 
ciation for the moral, financial and personal support given 
the work during the year, will close by referring briefly to a 
few features of the situation that will have a bearing on 
market conditions during the year before us. 


Commodity Price Comparisons. 


As a large portion of our product is yard stock of a type 
especially adapted to the rural trade, it might be well to 
compare prices on the chief farm products, produced in our 
distributing territory January, 1907, with the prices prevail- 
ing January, 1908. 
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BALED HAY, NO. 1 TIMOTHY—CHICAGO. 
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Upon the whole it will be noted that the comparison is a 
favorable one and it has been estimated that the crop pro- 
ducers will receive approximately $477,000,000 more than 
last year’s crops netted them. This increased purchasing 
power will no doubt stimulate the demand and vouches for 
a good spring trade from that source, while the excellent 
condition of fall sown wheat and the many indications that 
we will safely emerge from the financial panic warrant our 
looking forward to a good local business at least during 
the fall of 1908. 

Money. 


In support of the soundness of our money the govern- 
ment reports show that during 1906 and the first eleven 
months of 1907 $147,872,197 more gold was. imported than 
exported. When the large amount of gold mined in the 
United States during this period, a large portion of which 
is still here, is added to this it would seem that the founda- 
tion of the circulating medium is reinforced instead of 
weakened. ‘ 

Commerce. 

The records of our commerce with other countries in mer- 
chandise during the year show a large balance of trade in 
our favor. 

Railroads. 


We are advised that while there are now 4,000 miles of 
steam railway and 385 miles of electric road in operation 
in the Inland Empire, there are 1,800 miles more being 
constructed and 800 miles additional projected, all to be 
completed before 1910. 


Lumber Cut, Sold and on Hand in Various Manufactur- 
ing Districts. 

We succeeded in obtaining this year reports from 177 
Inland Empire mills, or two less than last year. A com- 
parison of the totals arrived at from said reports both 
years is as follows: 
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The above figures include the sales, cut and stock on hand 
of the Kalispell mills. 
NORTHERN PINE. 
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Net increase 
Sales. Cut. in stock. 
1906, 269 mills. .$3,354,681,500 3,646,687,333 292,005,835 
1907, 329 mills.. 3,691,084,009 3,818,520,730 127,436,811 


Increase ...$ 336,402,509 17,183,397 419,442,644 
Secretary’s Comment. 

At the beginning of the logging season a wave of con- 
servatism swept over the lumber manufacturing centers, 
which was the outgrowth of the recent financial panic. 
While in many cases manufacturers were forced, on account 
of inability to secure funds, to revise their plans to bank a 
large amount of logs this winter, there appeared also to be a 
well developed caution noticeable in the logging preparations 
of the large operators of ample means all over the country. 
The general impression that stocks in the hands of both 
dealers and manufacturers were light, together with the 
rapidity with which the financial world seemed to be emerg- 
ing from the cloud that had so suddenly obscured the sky 
of prosperity, appears to be breeding a new element of 
danger. The statistics just compiled from the reports of 
the mills of this association show the estimated cut for 1908 
to be greater than the actual production of 1907, and while 
stocks in the districts were believed to be below normal, the 
actual figures. just completed show the reverse. Late advice 
from the northern pine district is to the effect that the cur- 
tailment in cut is now estimated at 30 percent less than in 
1906 .instead of 50 percent. The problem that confronts 
each of you is, how does the prospective demand compare 
with the probable cut? 


_Treasurer C. M. Crego reported the financial con- 
dition of the association to be as follows: 
Receipts during the year 
Disbursements 


On hand 





Bureau of Grades. 
J. P. McGoldrick, chairman of the bureau of grades, 
reported on the year’s work of the bureau as follows: 


The only formal meeting ‘held by the bureau of grades 
during the year, except the meeting held yesterday, was held 
immediately after the annual convention February 5, at 
which the salaries of the chief inspector and subinspectors 
were fixed and the chief inspector was instructed to find a 
third subinspector to have him ready for service as soon 
as the work warranted his being put on the force. At this 
meeting it was agreed that the members of the bureau of 
inspectors and graders should be called by the chairman as 
soon as weather conditions would make it practicable to 
get a sufficient amount of lumber to enable the inspectors 
to arrive at a full understanding of the grades sought to be 
made. Said meeting was called on April 29. ut two 
members of the bureau, two directors of the association 
and eight graders were present at the joint inspection. All 
those who attended took advantage of the opportunity to 
compare ideas on grades, appearing to be deeply interested 
in the discussions, and pronounced the trip beneficial. A 
similar meeting was called on July 6 at Boise, Ida., for the 
benefit of the members of the Oregon district. Although 
your chairman was unable to be present am informed that 
six of the eleven mills of that district were represented. 
The various grades were considered in a thorough manner 
and all present appeared to be pleased with the results. A 
marked improvement in the matter of making grades was 
thereafter noticeable at the mills represented at that meet- 
ing. Another fMmspection tour was scheduled for August 7, 
but as there was not a sufficient number of the members of 
the bureau of grades or graders representing the different 
mills in attendance the trip was abandoned. It is the 
opinion of the chairman, chief inspector and secretary of 
the bureau of grades that these periodical conferences and 
inspection tours,, participated in by the members of the 
bureau staff of inspectors and graders at the individual 





lants, are of incalculable value and should be a prominent 
eature of the work in 1908. 

]t,.was suggested at one.of our quarterly meetings that 
steps be taken to urge the retail lumber dealers’ associations 
to indorse the work of our bureau of grades in their effort 
to fix in the lumber offered for sale from this district a 
certain intrinsic worth or value, by accepting the decisions 
of our inspectors or the decisions of the inspectors of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association as final where 
such epemons have been called into service by this bureau 
and parties to controversies where the grades are in dispute. 
To that end the secretary of our bureau requested the 
secretaries of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Colorado & Wyoming Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Northwestern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to take the matter up at their annual 
meetings. As all of the retail associations have not yet 
held their annuals, will advise you of results of their action 
at a later date. 

On June 25 the members were mailed a schedule setting 
forth a standard of manufacture “finished sizes” recom- 
mended by Chief Inspector Carlin and indorsed by the 
bureau of grades. While this schedule was adopted by those 
present at our Lge dl meeting August 4, not all of the 
manufacturers are putting up their stock according to the 
schedule. As this is a very important matter it should 
be taken care of at this time. The matter of putting up 
lap siding in odd as well as even lengths was taken up with 
the members by correspondence with the result that only 
a few of the members signified their intention of conform- 
ing to the practice. The northern pine manufacturers have 
already adopted this method of putting up their siding, 
which will make it easy for our manufacturers to conform 
to the same practice in competitive territory, therefore 
wish to submit the matter again to you and trust that it 
ean be definitely settled. 

As the report of our chief inspector contains much of 
interest to the members will give you some of the details 
of the work of the bureau by reading from the same. 


In conclusion, Mr. McGoldrick stated that a trip to 
the Potlatch Lumber Company’s fine plant at Potlatch, 
Ida., was planned for tomorrow, if the members desired 
to look over that big plant and also inspect grades there. 


Railroad Committee’s Report. 


Owing to the absence of William Deary, of Potlatch, 
Ida., chairman of the railroad committee, his report of 
the committee’s work was presented by J. P. Reardon, 
a member of the committee. It was as follows: 


The first active work of the railway committee began 
early in March, when your committee endeavored to arrange 
a joint conference with the traffic officials for the purpose 
of advising them of the probable needs of the district in 
the way of equipment to move Inland Empire lumber 
products and to arrange for some more satisfactory plan 
of weighing cars in a manner that would insure correct 
weights to the shipper and eliminate so far as possible the 


necessity of making claims for overweights. 


The conference was arranged on April 30 and the rail- 
ways were requested to install automatic scales at various 
junction points and establish a system of weighing and 
check weighing our consignments under the supervision of 
a weighing bureau. The trafiic officials at that time stated 
that they had for some time been trying to perfect a plan 
very much along the line of our request, namely, the organi- 
zation of a weighing bureau to be operated independent of 
the services of the railway employees, weighing to be done 
on automatic scales to be placed at junction points. The 
scales, however, have not yet been installed, but a lesser 
number of errors appear to be in evidence and reports of 
the weights on our consignments are being more promptly 
made. As to the number of cars estimated to be required 
of which the railway companies were advised the full 
number have not been needed. They could, however, un- 
doubtedly all have been used had they been furnished when 
ealled for. The trunk lines east of Chicago gave notice 
of an advance in rates to trunk line territory early in 
jee Le and while we did not feel that the advance would 
seriously affect our business your committee wired the rail- 
way committees of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on May 5 to represent us at the conference between 
the lumbermen and the Central Freight Association. The 
conference was held and the old through rates restored. 

On August 6, the date of our second quarterly meeting, 
we had received advance advice on the new tariff that be- 
came effective on November 1. Your committee presented 
resolutions to the members at that meeting which were 
unanimously adopted, requesting that the railways recog- 
nize the location of the Inland Empire and the injustice 
of the rates that had obtained on lumber from this district 
and make the new tariff name rates that would be more 
equitable and just to the Inland Empire shippers. Nearly 
all the traffic officials replied that these matters would not 
be lost sight of in making up the new tariffs. While this 
statement was not without merit, for although our rates 
were raised from 5 to 14% cents, we were given a lower 
rate when compared with Coast rates than had previously 
existed to the Minnesota Transfer, Denver, Col., and Chey- 
enne (Wyo.) territory. However, it was believed by both 
the Coast and Inland Empire manufacturers that the ad- 
vance was unwarranted and unjust, and you are all familiar 
with the injunction . proceedings instituted in which we 
intervened and which was followed by the presentation of 
the case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
was felt that in making the new tariff the railway com- 
pany had failed to grant the shippers of this territory 
differentials consistent with conditions existing in and 
distances applying from this territory, and it was believed 
to be absolutely necessary to protect our interests to like- 
wise petition the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
an equitable adjustment of our rates and our case is now 
pending before the commission. Evidence is being prepared 
by your committee and Attorney H. M. Stephens, who at- 
tended the Coast hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 

It is expected that our case will be heard February 28 
and we trust that you will all hold yourselves in readiness 
to respond to any inquiry made by our attorney or furnish 
any information necessary to successfully prosecute the 


case. 
Legislative Committee. 


Secretary Kellogg read the report of the chairman 
of the legislative committee, A. J. Wilson, of Spokane, 
who was absent owing to illness in his family. It fol- 
lows: . 


Soon after the legislative committee was appointed our 
attention was called to the fact that there were many bills 
before the state legislatures of the states comprising the 
Inland Empire that were antagonistic to the lumber and 
saw mill industry. While no formal meetings were called 
a considerable effort was made to advise our senators and 
representatives of the sentiments of our members with 
regard to vicious legislation. Through the combined infiu- 
ence of the lumber associations practically all of the bills 
were defeated. 

November 1 the transcontinental lines arbitrarily ad- 
vanced the rates on lumber to the best portion of our dis- 
tributing territory. The advance was made without con- 
sulting the lumbermen as to the probable effect upon the 
industry or granting the shippers an opportunity to pass 
upon the equity of the adjustment when compared with the 
rates made applicable from other manufacturing districts 
shipping to the same secre | territory. This action on 
the part of the carriers seemed to make necessary some 
arrangement which would guarantee the shipper the right 
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to be heard before a rate could be changed, thus eliminating 
the danger of speedy and almost absolute destruction of 
industries established and based on supposedly fixed rates, 
the continuity of which had been apparently established by 
being in foree a long period of years. It was suggested 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be given power 
to pass upon the reasonableness of a change in freight rates 
upon complaint of shippers before the same is — into 
effect. Therefore at our third quarterly meeting the secre- 
tary was authorized and instructed to mail the following 
circular letter to lumbermen throughout the United States, 
20,000 copies of which were printed and distributed at an 
approximate cost of $600: : 

“When a manufacturer invests his capital in an enter- 
prise he bases his calculations on the permanence of the 
transportation charges—to arbitrarily change the tariff 
without a hearing may mean ruin and confiscation of his 
property—a freight tariff is a contract between the shipper 
and the railroad. 

“Enclosed please find copy of resolution passed by the 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association regarding the 
proposed amendment to the interstate commerce law, pro- 
viding that the Interstate Commerce Commission may deter- 
mine the reasonableness of a rate before it becomes effective 
on complaint of a shipper. In Canada this plan has worked 
very satisfactorily, both to railroad and shippers. 
“Under the present law railroads simply file their new 
tariffs thirty days in advance of their becoming effective. 
If the requirements of the commission regarding form etc. 
are regular the commission must accept the tariff so offered 
for filing. 

“THE COMMISSION IS NOT EMPOWERED TO PASS ON THE 
REASONABLENESS OF THE RATE, HOWEVER UNJUST IT MAY 
BE, PRIOR TO THE TARIFF BECOMING EFFECTIVE. THIS IS 
THE FATALLY WEAK SPOT IN THE HEPBURN LAW. 

“There is no single industry in the United States more 
interested in permanent and fair freight rates than the 
lumber business. The “yellow pine” case, involving an 
advance of 2 cents from the south to points north of the 
Ohio river, which dragged its weary length through the 
courts and commission for nearly four years, is only one 
example of the unfortunate workings of our present law. 

“The lumbermen of Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and California are being subjected to a similar advance in 
rates. No lumber producing section of the United States is 
immune from these unjust and unwarranted increases. 

“A FREIGHT TARIFF IS A CONTRACT BETWEEN THE SHIPPER 
AND THE RAILROAD, AND SHOULD NOT BE ARBITRARILY 
CHANGED WITHOUT FIRST GIVING BOTH PARTIES A RIGHT TO 
BE HEARD. 

“Should be very glad to have your hearty codperation in 
this matter, believing that the enactment of this legislation 
is a safeguard to which every shipper should be entitled 
under the law. 

“Kindly take this matter up with your congressmen, local 
commercial bodies and newspapers. 

“Please acknowledge this letter giving us your ideas as to 
how this legislation may be most speedily and successfully 
accomplished. 

Resolution. 


“WHEREAS, The interstate commerce law, now in effect, 
does not contain any provision whereby a hearing may be 
had before a change in any interstate freight rate may 
become effective ; and 

‘“‘WHERBAS, It has been fully demonstrated that there is 
ample reason for amending the interstate commerce law to 
provide against this defect. Be it 

“Resolved, By the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, whose members are deeply interested in the upholding 
of the commerce and industry of the Pacific northwest, that 
at the coming session of our national Congress an amend- 
ment shall be presented providing in effect that when any 
railroad company or corporation attempts to advance or 
lower any interstate freight rate, or to make any changes 
in classification of any commodity, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may, on the complaint of any shipper or person 
interested, determine the reasonableness of the proposed 
rates or changes in classification before such rates or 
changes in classification shall become effective. Be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the members of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association do everything in their power to 
secure the passage of this amendment to the interstate 
commerce law. Yours respectfully, 

- WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
R. A. KELLOGG, Secretary.” 
Copy of letter written by the expert rate clerk of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce: 
2036 Riverside Ave., 
SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 28, 1907. 
“Mr. George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

Dear Sir: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 21st. IE quite agree with you that the traffic man- 
agers have entirely too much power under the present 
Interstate Commerce Commission law. There is simply no 
limit to their powers in so far as creating and nullifying 
rates is concerned. The law should be amended to prevent 
the railways from changing rates at will. 

“I recall at the time the Canadian law became operative 
when I was in the employ of the G. F..& P. A. of the 
Ss. F. & N. railway, as chief clerk, that the Canadian 
Pacific railway arbitrarily canceled a joint rate on lumber 
applying from Ymir, B. C., to points in Alberta etc., and 
forced the mill to suspend. The railways were appealed 
to for restoration of the joint tariff, but the C. P. R. were 
obdurate. The mill peeple then appealed to the commis- 
sion, who ordered the railways to republish the original 
rates. In this case there was no suit, no expensive prepa- 
ration of evidence, but only_a simple appeal for justice, 
which was readily granted. Why not have a law like this 
in this country? It was a radical change from no law to 
an absolute power in the creation of the Canadian com- 
mission, and yet the Canadian railways are prosperous 
under its operation. 

“We are absolutely in the grip of the railways, and the 
present law, as interpreted, declares the railways almost 
sovereign. The only thing the commission has done is to 
assess a few fines for rebating, which the railways have 
recovered with interest by increasing the rates. 

Yours truly, F. H. McCune.” 

The effort brought forth many replies commending our 
action and many promises of support. A bill is now pend- 
ing before Congress purposed to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power suggested by our resolution, 
as a result, no doubt, of the efforts put forth by different 
associations of shippers. Another Dill is now pending 
before Congress the purpose of which is to admit lumber 
free of duty and is as follows: 


60th Congress, 1st Session, H. R. 6093. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
December 9, 1907. 
Mr. Hall introduced the following bill, which was referred 
to the committee on ways and means and ordered to be 
printed : A Bin 


To admit lumber free of import duty. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That all lumber is hereby placed upon the free list and 
shall be admitted free of import duty, including logs; 
shingle, .stave and heading bolts; railroad ties; masts; 
spars; telephone, telegraph, trolley and electric light poles; 
timber hewn, sided or squared; boards; planks; clapboards ; 
deals and dimension lumber, whether rough, dressed or 
partially dressed and of whatever size or dimensions; 
shingles and lath. ; 

Sec. 2. That a subdivision six hundred and ninety-nine 
of section two of the “free list’ of the act of July twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, Thirtieth Stat- 
utes at Large, page two hundred and two, entitled “An 
Act to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage 


the industries of the United States,” is hereby repealed and 
section one hereof inserted in lieu thereof, and that sub- 
divisions one hundred and ninety-four to two hundred and 
three, inclusive, in Schedule D of said Act of July twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, Thirtieth Stat- 
utes at Large, page one hundred and sixty-eight, and all 
Acts inconsistent with section one hereof, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 

In reply to an inquiry directed to one of our congressmen 
relative to the statu quo of the bill the following com- 
munication was received, dated Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 16: 

“Responding to your letter of the 8th inst. asking me 
whether I think H. R. 6093, providing for the admission of 
lumber free of import duty will pass, I would say that the 
bill at this writing is still before the committee on ways 
and means of the house, and I doubt very much if it will 
pass as there is very little disposition in Congress at this 
time, especially among the leaders, to ‘tinker with the 
tariff.’ A. WILSON.” 


Report of Chief Inspector. 


Chief Inspector F. E. Carlin delivered his annual re- 
port as follows: 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF INSPECTORS. 
F. E. Carlin, chief, Spokane, Wash. 
J. E. Fredrickson, Post Falls, Ida. 
Charles Steele, Everett, Wash. 
Regular yard inspections during year, 459. 
Amount of lumber inspected, 3,348,850 feet. 
Average above grade, 4.9 percent. 
Average below grade, 3.2 percent. 
On grade, 91.9 percent. : 
Days special service rendered to members, fifty-nine. 
Amount of lumber handled, 469,420 feet. 
Inspection of claims, seven. 
The locations of these claims were as follows: 
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Amount of lumber inspected, 86,069 feet. 

These claims, with the exception of one, were slightly 
below grade, the average being 4 percent, and the appear- 
ance of the stick would indicate that this was largely due 





A. L. PORTER, SECRETARY OF THE WESTERN PINE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


to improper care in handling and being left exposed to the 
weather. 

On only one of these ciaims could a complete inspection 
be made, as part of the lumber had been used. I think 
when a kick has been made it would be to your interest 
to have the buyer hold the stock intact when possible. The 
inspector can then use hetter judgment on close or line 
pieces and put them in the grade where they belong. If 
he only has a chance to inspect the rejects of a shipment 
it is very hard to convince the buyer that these low line 
pieces belong in the upper grade. 

Total number of inspections for the year, 525. 

At the last annual meeting the chief inspector was 
instructed to employ a third inspector, thus giving a man 
to each of the districts. So much trouble was experienced 
in finding a man having a thorough knowledge of associa- 
tion grades that it was May 22 before a man could be 
found. Up to that time the three districts were covered 
by two men. Charles Steele, formerly with the Yawkey 
Lumber Company, of Hazelhurst, Wis., was employed. 
Since that time there has been an inspector making regular 
inspections in each of the different districts and also doing 
such special service as has been required of them by the 
— when they could be spared from their regular 

uties. 

On December 1, on account of the early closing of the 
mills and so little stock being moved, it was thought advis- 
able to take the inspectors off the road in order to save 
unnecessary traveling expenses, which was accordingly done. 


‘MEMBERSHIP. 


Members of bureau of grades, January 1, 1907 
Joined during 1907 
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membership and over which the bureau of grades has 
supervision is —--_—————— feet. 

While our work has not yet attained the perfection which 
we would like, it can safely be said that there is a general 
improvement in all of the districts and new interest is 
being aroused in association grades not only by the members 
but by others who ‘are not members, and the very frequent 
calls for our grading books from these people would indi- 
eate a general desire on the part of all to conform with 
association grades. 


Cancelation of Contracts. 


In introduting R. J. Menz, of the R. J. Menz Lumber 
Company, Seattle, the president stated that he was.a 
lumberman who learned how in the east and had come 
west to practice what he had learned. He had been re- 
quested to speak on the subject of ‘‘Untoward Cancel- 
ation of Contracts,’’ which he did as follows: 


“Ts it not a calamity that annual conventions of lumber- 
men should be required to devote much of their time to con- 





sideration of contract abuse, and will these conventions 
license further contract dodging by evading adoption of care- 
fully considered resolutions condemning such practices?” 

This question was recently put to me by one of the lead- 
ing bankers of the city of Seattle, a gentleman who has a 
sincere and very great interest in his lumber accounts. 

That the membership of the Western Pine Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation has suffered from evasive misinterpretation of orders 
is indicated by the allotment of time, from the few hours 
available for your annual convention, for discussion relating 
to “Untoward Repudiation of Contracts; the Abuse and Its 
Remedy.” Your own experience, gentlemen, therefore makes 
further introductory remarks unnecessary. In your selec- 
tion of myself to cover these subjects I ask your indulgence, 
and will present my opinions for your consideration and 
with as much briefness as possible. 

These remarks must be premised by stating that my talk 
will deal with ordinary orders for lumber and shingles. An 
order is a contract; in other words, merely a lawful agree- 
ment between competent parties to buy and sell. And in 
what follows it must be understood that should one of the 
contracting parties desire to withdraw from this agreement 
and asks the consent of the second for so doing, that con- 
sent should be given freely, providing no loss or incon- 
venience has been or will be sustained by the second party. 
In the event any damage or loss is caused to the second 
party the first party should and must, of course, indemnify 
the second for it. 

Extreme Instances. 


If an eastern retailer orders a car of flooring of you, but 
follows it three days later by a request to cancel, as he has 
been disappointed in not getting a large contract upon which 
he relied, and if the flooring can as easily and as ad- 
vantageously be marketed elsewhere, you would not do other- 
wise, of course, than agreeably to close your record on his 
order. But if that retailer ordered a car of red cedar 
shingles of you at $4 a thousand and you promptly filed 
diversion instructions with the railroad company and sent 
him an invoice; if twenty days later the market price of 
shingles was $3.50 instead of $4 a thousand, and he then 
stated that your delivery had been so slow, or by alleging 
other trumped-up evasions he should refuse the shingles 
upon arrival, by every consideration of equity and justice 
he should be made to take the car at the original price. Is 
this an extreme case? 

Gentlemen, on my desk in Seattle today I have two of 
precisely similar character. They are from twq Iowa lum- 
ber concerns the official heads of which are also bank presi- 
dents. No one would dispute their financial worth or their 
ability to pay. Their sense of fairness, however, seems 
warped by the temporary economy of turning down high 
priced stock for that which they can now purchase at less 
cost. During the recent “near panic’ in the financial world 
the patrons of the banks of these two gentlemen could not 
reasonably object to being passed out $20 gold pieces lack- 
ing the motto “In God We Trust,” but it would have been 
wise to refuse the clearing house certificates they issued 
unless there was inscribed upon them “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” 

Why has this depraved sense of business honor inflicted 
itself upon the lumber industry, the fourth in magnitude 
in the United States? 


Contrasts of Times and Principles. 


Like myself, many of you were long ago connected with 
the white pine industry of the Mississippi. From 1888 to 
1896, I remember, order evasion in those days was unheard 
of. To be sure, values at that time were more stable and 
fluctuations in price were not so violent. Then, too, the 
time elapsing between the mailing of an order and the de- 
livery of the car to the nearby consignee was much shorter 
than with us now. There was thus iess time for purchases 
to become unattractive. But, allowing for all this, it actually 
seems as if commercial integrity does not today measure up 
to so high a standard. 

Now let it not be lost sight of for a moment that this is 
no one-sided affair. As in the old fable, we must look at 
both sides of the shield before we can say positively that it 
is all gold or all silver. In the question at issue it would 
bother a supreme court justice to decide against which fac- 
tion the greater blame lays. Mark, I do not say against 
which individual, but to which faction the greater blame 
attaches. 

Let a declining market prevail and complaints are justly 
made by: wholesalers and manufacturers that retailers are, 
on the slightest technicalities, endeavoring to cancel orders 
or reject stocks regardless of the loss thereby imposed upon 
the shipper. On the other hand, suppose we have an ad- 
vancing market. Instantly the car shortage at some mills 
becomes acute, appalling and beyond comprehension. The 
retailer possesses his soul in patience for a time, the market 
continues its upward course, strikes, floods and the car 
shortage are alleged to continue their deadly work, and none 
but the shipments of the later higher priced orders survive 
the ordeal and reach destination. 


Hardships on the Retailer. 

The market goes down again. The retailer who formerly 
was honorable and who never thought of refusing a shipment 
after it was on the road, remembers how long and how 
patiently he waited to get a previoys order filled by, for 
example, the Smith & Smith mill, only to see the yards of 
his eompetitors filled with incoming stock bought at a higher 
figure. He sees a chance to get even, and thereupon sends 
in a cancelation of the high priced order, saying car 12,190 
was shipped instead of car 12,191, or trumping up some 
other technicality, and then replaces the order elsewhere 
to his immediate but with all sincerity, it can be stated, to 
his temporary advantage. If this is not allowed by the mill 
he waits until the stock is delivered and rejects it because 
it was not run in molds instead of through shingle machines 
or planers. If Smith & Smith, who originally disappointed 
him, were the shippers in this second case the lumber world 
might laugh and, by the way, turn deaf ears to the subject 
now before us, but it is always another mill and generally a 
blameless one from whom he orders the second time and 
upon whom the vials of his wrath are poured. This inno- 
cent mill is thereby tempted to become like the original 
aggressors, Smith & Smith, and to hold its order obligations 
lightly. 

‘ Perversions of Business Honor. 


Thus the leaven tends to work through the whole loaf, 
and thus the question we are asked as to the origin and 
growth of this depraved sense of business honor is answered. 
A wrong on one side, fostered by the ample opportunities a 
fluctuating market affords later, causes a wrong on the other 
side. So the process keeps on “ad infinitum” and so the 
evil grows. 

Gentlemen, when they had the whole McCurdy family and 
the younger Hyde pilloried at the bar of justice in the New 
York insurance investigations did not many a millman, many 
a wholesaler and many a retailer wonder at such depravity, 
such lack of business honor? In the present connection we 
cannot help but feel that human nature is at times run in 
about the same mold and that the lumber fraternity has 
among its many honorable, upright members a few not 
much, if any, better than McCurdy and Hyde. 

Every business man will meet his notes if not insolvent; 
in essence, an order-contract is the same thing. Both are 
agreements to do certain things for a consideration. Is it 
consistent that in the order-contract evasion a man should 
go scotfree when by treating his note similarly his stand- 
ing at home would be sacrificed and through the credit 
agencies his default would be heralded to all interested? 
Is not the one as solemn an obligation as the other? 


Association and Credit Agency Opinion. 


I have discussed the question of order repudiation and 
the cancelation evil with trade authorities and with a num- 
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ber of association secretaries and have carried on corre- 
spondence with a large number of secretaries of eastern asso- 
ciations. ‘The consensus of opinion is that human avarice 
will constantly undergo temptation as fluctuating markets 
are encountered and that widespread knowledge of any 
obstinate or reprehensible act upon the part of either buyer 
or seller, or the likelihood of it, will restrain the pirate 
from predatory acts, be he a retailer, a .wholesaler or a 
manufacturer. I have talked with representatives of Brad- 
streets, Dun’s and the lumber credit agencies and found 
them heartily in favor of rating lumber concerns not only 
by their financial worth and standing in the trade but by 
their interpretation of order responsibility. 

Well informed credit men and bankers nowadays (more 
closely than ever before) consider not only the financial 
integrity of a concern whose business is being tendered 
but they scrutinize authorities for evidence of friction be- 
tween such account and its past sources of supply and 
demand. The business of contentious retailers is thus 
avoided. Purchases can also be thus diverted from whole- 
salers and manufacturers that have been found unreliable. 
The members of the lumber trade should assist one another 
by reporting all cases of bad handling to the credit agencies. 
Credit agencies are not gifted with second sight and can 
not be expected to offer a complete record unless they are 
faithfully assisted in its compilation by their subscribers. 

Publicity (considered by President Roosevelt a cureall for 
every ill to which the body politic is heir) needs to be 
resorted to that the individual or concern seeking to operate 
along dishonorable lines may be exposed. And if the con- 
cern or the individual is a member of an association they 
may best be handled through such association. I am certain 
that it is the opinion of trade authorities, such as Secretary 
Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
of Editor Defebaugh, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Edi- 
tor Walker, of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, that the 
mere adoption of effective publicity resolutions on the part 
of all lumber associations will check at least 50 percent of 
the problems that have grown into the trade. Not many 
lumbermen covet notoriety of this sort. 


Power in Publicity. 

All lumber conventions so far held this winter in the 
United States, of retailers, manufacturers or wholesalers, 
have prominently featured discussions of the questions of 
order repudiation and the cancelation evil. Remedial legis- 
lation has been successfully inaugurated. Conventions yet 
to be held have arranged to give these subjects due consider- 
ation. 

The specific means for securing publicity, and for thus 
effecting a remedy, I have before me in a set of resolutions 
first adopted and promulgated to the lumber trade by the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, of Seattle, whose mem- 
bership is especially interested in terminating friction and 
in fostering mutually equitabie relations between the various 
branches of the lumber trade. 

The example inaugurated by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association deserves to be emulated by every association of 
lumbermen in the United States, net next year or the year 
after but now. These resolutions follow: 

“In event of the failure of either eh! to a lumber and 
shingle contract to perform any part of his obligation, and 
on application of either party, the case should be submitted 
for a majority decision of three referees to be selected in the 
following manner: 

“One through the retail lumber dealers’ organization cov- 
ering the district in which the buyer’s yard or office is 
located; the second through either the shippers’ or the 
manufacturers’ organization covering the district in which 
the seller’s place of business is located; the third to be 
appointed by the two referees previously selected. 

“A written statement of the findings shall, in each case, 
be made by the referees, and copies shall be sent to the 
secretaries of each of the organizations through which the 
referees were appointed. 

“The refusal of any buyer or seller to submit the differ- 
ences hereinabove referred to to such referees shall be made 
known to the members of each and every interested organi- 
zation.” 

It is respectfully urged that you consider the adoption of 
this resolution, accompanying its adoption with arrange- 
ments for the appointing of members of the board of arbitra- 
tion and such other details as may, in your opinion, seem 
wise. 

Personally, I can testify to the good effects of this method 
of settling disputes, for (other overtures proving unavailing) 
I have recently tried it in a number of cases in which I 
was an interested party. When we have broadgaged men as 
secretaries of retail lumber dealers’ associations, such as 
Critchfield, ‘of Nebraska; Gorsuch, of Missouri; Holmes, of 
Michigan; Hollis, of Minnesota; Hotchkiss, of Illinois; 
Secearce, of Indiana; Porter, of Spokane, and others—of 
whom those mentioned are typical examples—the case of the 
manufacturer or wholesuler or retailer is safe in their hands, 
without further representation. Hpwever, the resolutions 
provide for fair representation in every needful case. Con- 
servatively, it can be stated that Seattle wholesalers and 
manufacturers, alone, were asked to consider evasive and 
untoward cancelations for not less than 750 cars within the 
last ninety days. Unless checked the “cancelitis” habit will 
spread and gradually be as serious menace to lumber manu- 
facturers the country over as it is to the manufacturers of 
the far west. 

Invitations to Disaster. 

These eastern rail lumber associations that at their annual 
convention evasively ignored a determined stand on the 
questions of order repudiation and the cancelation evil are 
definitely laying the foundations for widespread disaster. 
Their failure to adopt protective measures imposes upon 
each shipper the need of himself working out, along lines 
of independent judgment, some plans for the preservation 
of his business when an avalanche of cancelations is realized 
upon a declining market, such cancelations perhaps develop- 
ing the need of selling such stock from the car door to 
the consumer, mjurious as that would be to the innocent as 
well as guilty retail dealers. 

Furthermore, in not adopting measures mutually protec- 
tive associations of retail lumbermen continue their mem- 
bers subject to the business fairness and integrity of their 
sources of supply, or point the way to the courts, when 
relief is necessary, for shipments that are not forthcoming 
upon orders 

Individual action having been found lacking, let us by 
concerted movement in future seek to withstand unethical 
and unbusinesslike methods in the lumber trade. Finally, 
the resolutions (to use President Roosevelt’s language) will 
“turn the light on” every unscrupulous individual or con- 
cern and, I believe, at no far distant day make the repudia- 
tion of lumber or shingle contracts as unfashionable as 
water in Kentucky. 


The resolutions suggested by Mr. Menz were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Before adjournment for lunch a nominating commit- 
tee was appointed consisting of Kenneth Ross, Bonner, 
Mont.; Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore., and J. P. 
McGoldrick, Spokane, to report officers for the ensuing 
year at the afternoon session. 

A roll call showed that twenty-nine members would 
go on the trip to Potlatch, Ida. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting reconvened at 2 p. m. with President 
Ufford in the chair. The reports of officers and com- 
mittees read at the morning session were adopted. 

A number of communications were then read. One 
was from the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, asking the association to be represented at its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., March 4-5. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., presented resolutions favoring the estab- 
lishment of a timber testing laboratory at the University 
of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 

An invitation was read from Secretary A. L. Porter, 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, asking 
that as many manufacturers as possible attend the con- 
vention in Tacoma the last three days of the month. 

‘‘This is a cordial invitation from the retailers,’’ 
said the president, ‘‘and I hope as many as possible will 
be present.’’ 

Election of Officers. 

The report of the nominating committee was presented 
by J. P. McGoldrick, recommending the following of- 
ficers: 

President—H. P. Svendsen, North Yakima, Wash. 

Vice president—George Stoddard, Le Grande, Ore. 

Treasurer—A. J. Wilson, Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Svendsen at once took the floor and declared that 
while gladly willing to do all possible for the association, 
he could not serve as president. 

President Ufford—While appreciating the fact that your 
health is not the best, still the association deems it would 
be honored by having you as its president for the ensuing 
year, and we are all willing to relieve you of as much of 
the active work as you wish, but we want you as president. 
I will, therefore, put a motion just made that the secretary 
cast a ballot for the officers as recommended. 

The motion prevailed unanimously and Mr. Svendsen 
was escorted to the president’s chair amid great ap- 
plauise. 

‘¢T hope your applause will be as loud at the end of 
the year as it now is, but I fear it will not be,’’ said 
President Svendsen as he took the chair. 

Directors for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

IDAHO AND WASHINGTON. 


E. F. C. Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash. 
B. R. Lewis, Coeur d’ Alene, Ida. 


EASTERN OREGON. 
Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore. 
MONTANA. 
C. H. Richardson, Lothrop, Mont. 
Bureau of grade members for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 
IDAHO AND WASHINGTON. 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida. 
George Heald, Bonners Ferry, Ida. 
EASTERN OREGON. 
James Stoddard, Perry, Ore. 
MONTANA. 
G. F. Weisel, Henderson, Mont. 
While the directors and the grading committee were 
holding meetings in the committee room and organizing, 
another announcement was made of the trip to Potlatch 





GEORGE W. HOAG, VICEGERENT SNARK OF EASTERN 
WASHINGTON. 


in the morning. Assistant Manager A. W. Laird, of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, said that a special car would 
be added to the electric train on the Inland Empire sys- 
tem at 7:30 a. m., and that Mr. McGoldrick would make 
arrangements for a special rate for the trip. The fact 
that Mr. McGoldrick was to buy the tickets caused 
laughter that somewhat embarrassed him. 


Conditions Discussed. 


Regarding market conditions J. P. Reardon reported 
the situation looking somewhat brighter, but urged con- 
servatism and reduced output the coming season to pre- 
vent overproduction. He said Minneapolis reports indi- 
cated the beginning of improved conditions. 

W. W. Catlin reported an increased number of in- 
quiries. 

Fred H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, re- 
ported briefly on the western Washington and Oregon 
situation as being somewhat improved, although the ad- 
vanced rate discouraged lumbermen from trying to get 
much business at the present time, and until they know 
whether they will have to pay the advance. 

Gus Luellwitz, of Spokane, was somewhat optimistic, 
believing there would be a fair amount of business this 
year. His salesmen reported light stocks in the middle 
west, and with some buying for coast lumber. 

B. L. Willis, vice president of the association, who 
was in the chair during the newly elected president’s 
absence at the directors’ meeting, declared he believed 





conditions were improving and that when the winter in 
the, middle west is over considerable lumber will be ~ 
required to replenish light stocks. 

During the interim much informal talk was indulged 
in. H. M. Strathorn suggested that there be added to 
the slogan, on a black board at one end of the room— 
“*Spokane, Queen of the Northwest’’—the following: 
‘*Hoo-Hoo is King;’’ for, he said, a queen was of no 
use without a king. This met with approval. 


A Hoo-Hoo Rebellion Feared. 


Mr. Van Dissel read the following letter he had just 
received from George W. Hoag, Vicegerent of eastern 
Washington Hoo-Hoo, regarding the evening’s Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation : 

We have secured fifty kittens for initiation this evening 
and it has just come to me very suddenly that these fifty 
kittens have gotten together and are now trying to secure 
other kittens in order to increase their strength, and it is 
announced that they purpose secretly because of their great 
numbers to cause a rough house for the tom cats. Please 
urge all cats to be present this evening to show the kittens 
that they are not so many. : 


More About Conditions. 

Regarding business conditions B. R. Lewis, when 
called upon, said lumbermen were foolish to expect this 
year u continuation of the last two years’ heavy demand. 
There would be a fair demand, but it was too early yet 
to expect it, for winter is still on in the middle west, 
and it is early for spring demand to begin. Farmers 
are generally in good condition, have money, and will 
buy lumber when the season opens. He could see no 
use for anyone trying to force lumber on the market, 
as a lower price would not sell it. He believed in oper- 
ating cautiously this year and avoiding overproduction, 
as the market will not take care of as much this year 
as during the last two years. 

Mr. Ufford declared that the people who use the 
lumber of this territory are prosperous. Crops had 
brought more money than ever before. In local terri- 
tory as much if not more lumber would be used by rail- 
road, city and country construction and building, At 
present southern pine competition would cut the Inland 
Empire out of much territory. Its prices could not be 
met. Yet southern pine is erratic and in a month might 
greatly advance. Where northern pine competition is met, 
owing to firmness of northern pine sales can and will 
be made. It had been pretty generally advertised that 
lumber is cheaper and that will stimulate building. 
Bankers have generally urged dealers to do as large a 
business this year, on a smaller stock, thus forcing the 
manufacturers to carry the stocks. He believed the year 
would be satisfactory for the lumbermen of the Inland 
Empire if they would just keep their heads. His re- 
marks were very much to the point, and were quite en- 
couraging, showing that the speaker, while advising 
caution and conservatism, is not in the least pessimistic 
about the outlook for the year. 

L. G. Chapman, of Boise, Ida., spoke strongly in favor 
of every one joining the bureau of grades. He declared 
that lumbermen would this year find the trade more 
critical and would therefore find more need for the work 
of the grading bureau. The assessment last year was 
1% cents a thousand, and this year had been reduced 
to 1% cents a thousand, and if all joined the grading 
bureau, it could be reduced to 1 cent a thousand next 
year. 

B. L. Willis spoke at length on the grading proposi- 
tion. He believed a good work had been started and 
that it should now be completed by the maintaining of 
inspectors in the east to look after disputed shipments. 

A short recess was taken while many members signed 
grading bureau contracts. 

The question of maintaining inspectors in the east to 
settle disputed shipments was discussed at length, argu- 
ments being made on both sides. Mr. Laird thought it 
would be well, before going to this expense, to ascertain 
about what the total amount of losses in rebates 
amounts to of members of the association during the 
last year, and the secretary was instructed to secure this 
data. If it was found that the losses in any one state 
or section would warrant an inspector, it could then be 
decided to establish an inspector there. 

Grant Geddes, of Baker City, Ore., said though the 
Oregon members held out for a long time they are now 
strongly in favor of the grading bureau. He said the 
eastern Oregon lumbermen were not going to manufac- 
ture lumber at a loss. His company had already sold 
its shop and uppers for this year at a better price than 
last year. His company owned its own timber and if 
business did not improve its mills would be shut down, 
as it would not manufacture lumber at a loss. Prepara- 
tions are being made to shut down at any time deemed 
necessary, as was done in November for a few weeks. 
A number of other eastern Oregon lumbermen expressed 
similar sentiments. 

A vote of thanks was then given the retiring officers, 
particularly President Ufford, for his very interesting 
address, after which, at 6 p. m., the most interesting 
meeting this association has ever held adjourned. 

The board of directors transacted some routine busi- 
ness and reélected Secretary R. A. Kellogg, who has 
been a most faithful and efficient secretary for the last 
four years. 

The directors adopted a resolution regarding the death 
of Edward Invincible Kelly, Spokane representative of 
the Berlin Machine Works, who died in this city January 
31 last. Sympathy was extended to his family and his 
many virtues were extolled. Every mill man in the 
west was numbered as his friend. 


Those Present. 


L. G. Chapman, Boise, Ida.; Barber Lumber Co. 

Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore.; George Palmer Lumber Co. 
Cc. W. Nibley, jr., Meacham, Ore.; Meacham Lumber Cod. 
er Stoddard, Baker City, Ore.; Stoddard Bros. Co. 

A. 8. Shockley, Baker City, Ore.; Shockley & McMurran Co. 
Will Stoddard, Perry, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 
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Grant Geddes, Baker City, Ore.; Oregon Lumber Co. 

J. H. Leishman, Baker City, Ore.; Oregon Lumber Co. 

J. L. Overton, Elgin, Ore.; Star Planing Mill Co. 

F. E. Smith, Elgin, Ore.; G. M. & 8S. Co. 

Irving Wade, Imbler, Ore.; Summerville Lumber Co. 

L. H. Russell, Le Grande, Ore. ; Wilcox Lumber Co. 

G. F. Weisel, Henderson, Mont.; Mann Lumber Co. 

H. J. Anderson, Newport, Wash.; Mosier-Terry Lumber Co. 

J. P. Hanley, Deer Park, Wash. 

A. W. Hildreth, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Woods Lumber Co. 

F. E, Woods, Woods Lumber Co. 

George H. Clynick, Bonner, Mont.; Big Blackfoot Milling Co. 

H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida.; Hope Lumber Mfg. Co. 

William Jaeger, Oshkosh, Wis.; Edwards Lumber Co. 

J. P. Reardon, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

C. A. Cassidy, Spokane, Wash.; Clark-Gibbs Lumber Co. 

a ~ Stetler, Spokane, Wash.; MacGillis & Gibbs Lumber 
So. 

J. A. Farrell, Spokane, Wash.; Reeves-Farrell Lumber Co. 

John Raymer, Reardon, Wash.; Schamokane Lumber Co. 

I’. W. Laurence, Spokane, Wash.; Orrin S. Good. 

Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; Big Blackfoot Milling Co. 

A. W. Shultis, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lumber 


Co. 
W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, Mont.; Big Blackfoot Milling Co. 
C. H. Richardson, Lothrop, Mont.; Western Lumber Co. 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Frank C. Ely, Harrison, Ida.; St. Joe Lumber Co. 
C. H. Wood, Spokane, Wash.; Central Lumber Co. 
B. F, Pierce, Orin, Wash.; Winslow Lumber Co. 
Charles Steele, association inspector, Spokane, Wash. 
J. E. Frederickson, association inspector, Spokane, Wash. 
F. E. Carlin, chief association inspector, Spokane, Wash. 
R. G. Keizer, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; B. R. Lewis Lumber Co. 
George W. Shaw, Spokane, Wash.; S. H. L. Lumber Co. 
George Heald, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lumber 


0. 

H. P. Svendsen, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lumber Co. 

W. W. Catlin, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Co. 

R. J. Menz, Seattle, Wash.; R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 

H. M. Strathorn, Post Falls, Ida.; Post Falls Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. 

C. M. Heald, Spokane, Wash.; Springston Lumber Co. 

F. F. Robinson, Spokane, Wash.; Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 

Cc, A. Weil, Eureka, Mont.; Eureka Lumber Co. 

M. R. Rawson, Harrisburg, Ida.; M. R. Rawson Lumber Co. 

A. R. Graham, Rockford, Wash.; J. E. Hansen Lumber Co. 

O. W. Click, Ilo, Ida.; Click Bros. Lumber Co. 

S. L. Dearinger, Addy, Wash.; Dearinger & Brunner. 

Cc. Brunner, Addy, Wash.; Dearinger & Brunner. 

S. Merrill, Spokane, Wash.; National Lumber Co. 

H. W. Walther, Rose Lake, Ida.; Rose Lake Lumber Co. 

J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

W. C. Ufford, Milan, Wash.; Spokane Lumber Co. 

= on van Dissel, Spokane, Wash.; Phoenix Lum- 
er Co. 

B. R. Lewis, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; B. R. Lewis Lumber Co. 

Paul Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

c x + a Spokane, Wash.; William Musser Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. 

M. F. Pearson, Spokane, Wash.; Mowbray-Pearson Co. 

S. J. Wigele, Scotia, Wash.; S. J. Wigele & Co. 

C. M. Davis, Green Acre, Wash.; Green Acre Lumber Co. 

Michael Dowd, Spokane, Wash.; Reeves-Farrell Lumber Co. 

B. L. Willis, Spokane, Wash. ; Fidelity Lumber Co. 

George W. Hoag, Spokane, Wash.; National’ Lumber Co. 

I. W. Feighner, Lane, Ida.; Northern Idaho Pine Lumber Co. 

Gus Luellwitz, Spokane, Wash.; Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 

A. W. Lammers, Spokane, Wash.; S. H. L. Lumber Co. 

Thomas Thorsen, Spokane, Wash.; W. E. Kelly & Co. 

George M. Barline, Spokane, Wash.; Washington Mill Co. 

H. J. Mottes, Reardon, Wash.; Chamokane Lumber Co. 

M. Moriarity, Reardon, Wash.; Chamokane Lumber Co. 

Ik. W. Harris, Spokane, Wash.; Wallace Ballard Lumber Co. 

A. W. Bradrick, Spokane, Wash.; W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick 
Lumber Co. 

B. J. Ziegler, Spokane, Wash.; W. E. Kelly & Co. 

F. I. Erwin, Spokane, Wash.; Fidelity Lumber Co.., 

o— Coulter, Newport, Wash.; Pend d’Oreilles River Lum- 
yer Co. 

Cc. N. Thomas, Spokane, Wash.; H. F. Cady Lumber Co. 

W. H. Short, Deer Park, Wash.; Standard Lumber Co. 

F. A. Reed, Spokane, Wash.; Washington Mill Co. 

W. D. Rea, Spokane, Wash. 


GREAT HOO-HOO INVADES INLAND EMPIRE. 


There was but an hour’s interim between the adjourn- 
ment of the association meeting and the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation, at Masonic Temple, which started promptly 
at 7 p. m., under the direction of George W. Hoag, Vice- 
gerent Snark for the eastern district of Washington. It 
was his first, and was a hummer, being one of the largest 
ever held, having sixty-two initiates. 

The arrangements for the affair were perfect, and 
the work occupied but two hours, being concluded at 9 
o’clock, when the assembly adjourned to the banquet in 
the ‘‘ Hall of the Doges’’ at Davenport’s. The officers 
of the evening were: 


Snark—George W. Hoag. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—M. H. McCall. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Frank C. Hogan. 
Jabberwock—A. W. Mackenzie. 
Bojum—H. W. Hollis. 
Scrivenotor—A. L. Porter. 
Arcanoper—F. W. Laurence: 
Custocatian—George M. Youmans. 
Gurdon—S. H. Corbett. 


The Initiates. 
L. H. Fox, Spokane; William Musser Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
G. W. Manning, Spokane; Manning Shingle Co. 
J. J. Pattee, Spokane; Exchange Lumber Co. » 
M. A. Phelps, Spokane; Phelps & Wadsworth. 
J. M. Fitzpatrick, Spokane; Union Iron Works. 
D. T. Ham, Spokane; Buckeye Lumber Co. 
Frank Abbott, Spokane; H. J. Petersen Lumber Co. 
. J. Kulp, Spokane; Jensen, King Byrd Co. 
W. P. Snow, Spokane; W. P. Snow. 
W. L. Duffy, Spokane; Luellwitz Lumber Co. 
I’. H. Hilliard, Spokane; Lumbermen’s Mutual Association. 
Leigh Pruden, Spokane; F. T. Crowe Co. 
J. C. Neffeler, Spokane; Washington Mill Co. 
E. P. Arsneau, Spokane; E. P. Arsneau. 
J. M. Aarnes, Spokane; Washington Mill Co. 
R. I. Scheldrup, Spokane; Phoenix Lumber Co. 
J. E. Fredrickson, Spokane; Western Pine Mfgrs.’ Assn. 
F. BE. 8. Fralick, Spokane; Panhandle Lumber Co. 
George C. Blakeslee, Spokane; Will —— & Co. 
’. H. Acuff, Spokane; Washington Mill Co. 
. F. Pearson, Spokane; Mowbray Pearson Co. 
Cc. W. Mohr, Spokane; Charles W. Mohr Shingle Co. 
A. BE. Melin, Spokane; Great Northern Railway Co. 
B. F. Pierce, Spokane; Winslow Lumber Co. 
C. M. Davis, Greenacre, Wash.; Greenacre Lumber Co. 
M. F. Moriarty, Reardon, Wash.; Chamakane Lumber Co. 
J. Raymer, Reardon, Wash.; Chamakane Lumber Co. 
E.°V. Alburty, Mabton, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma L. Co. 
W. G. Shaw, Loon Lake, Wash.; Dragoon Lumber Co. 
F. L. Ratcliffe, Cheney, Wash.; C. A. Ratcliffe. 
W. H. Short, Deer Park, Wash.; Standard Lumber Co. 
S. L. Dearinger, Addy, Wash.; Dearinger & Brunner. 
F. A. Schultis, Bonners Ferry, Wash.; Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co. 
H. W.. Walther, Rose Lake, Wash.; Rose Lake Lumber Co. 
W. B. Nogtris, Athae, Ida.; Norris Lumber Co. 
b *, R. son, Harrisburg, Wash.; M. R. Rawson Lum- 
er Co. 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Wash.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
O. W. Click, Ilo, Ida.; Click Bros. 


M. K. Wall, Lane, Ida.; Lane Lumber Co. 

R. G. Keiser, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; B, L. Lewis Lumber Co. 

Cc. W. Nibbley, sr., Meacham, Ore.; Meacham Lumber Co. 

L. H. Russell, La Grande, Ore.; Wilcox Lumber Co. 

J. I. Wade, Imbler, Ore.; Summerville Lumber Co. 

M. F. Rohde, Portland, Ore.; Gratan & Knight Mfg. Co. 

F. E. Smith, Elgin, Ore.; Goodnough Merc. & Stock Co. 

V. Palmer, La Grande, Ore.; The George’ Palmer L. Co. 

J. L. Overton, Elgin, Ore.; Star Planing Mill. 

W. Y. Stoddard, Perry, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 

A. 8S. Shakley, Baker City, Ore.; Shockley & McNurren 
Lumber Co. 

J. Stoddard, Baker City, Ore.; Stoddard Bros. Co. 

J. M. Leishman, Baker City, Ore.; Oregon Lumber Co. 

G. H. Clynick, Bonner, Mont.; Big Blackfoot Milling Co. 

G. F. Weisel, Henderson, Mont.; Mann Lumber Co. 

S. E. Barnes, Warland, Mont.; Wilder Bros. 

F. H. Hunter, Milwaukee, Wis.; Allis-Chalmers Co. 

D. H. Stetler, Milwaukee, Wis.; McGillis & Gibbs L. Co. 

Frank Keenan, Chicago; W. E. Kelley & Co. 

B. J. Ziegler, Chicago; W. E. Kelley & Co. 

J. F. Kelly, San Francisco; Paraffine Paint Co. 

H. P. Svendsen, No. Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lumber Co. 

W. C. Rigg, Minneapolis; Hill Drummond Lumber Co. 

E. P. Keefe, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.;'B. R. Lewis Lumber Co. 
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“ON THE ROOF” AT SPOKANE, WASH. AN ARTIST'S 
CONCEPTION AFTER A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION 
HAD BEEN GIVEN HIM. 


The Ladies Entertained. 

Under the direction of a committee of Spokane ladies 
an entertainment for the local visiting ladies was held 
in one of the large reception rooms in the magnificent 
new Masonic Temple while the concatenation was under 
way. An interesting musical program, both vocal and 
instrumental, was rendered. The committee having it in 
charge consisted of Mesdames George W. Hoag, A. L. 
Porter, Gus Luellwitz, J. C. Borline, F. W. Reed, C. H. 
Wood, H. W. Hollis, Et C. Atwater, Thomas Tucker and 
Miss May Merrill. 

Shortly after 9 o’clock over 200 lumbermen who were 
not Hoo-Hoo and their ladies gathered in the beautiful 
new banquet hall at Davenport’s csfe, a resort famed 
throughout the country for its beauty and splendor. 
Five long tables were soon filled by the festive crowd, 
and as the orchestra in the balcony on the mezzanine 
floor discoursed popular airs, the following menu was 
discussed : 

MENU. 


Crab flake cocktail 
Olives Celery hearts 
Cream of celery 
Fillet of sole, tartar sauce 
Spring chicken, Maryland 
Sweet potato croquettes 
Salad Mercedes 
Parfait Tutti Frutti 
Cake Coffee 


Occasionally the music of the orchestra was drowned 


by lusty Hoo-Hoo yells, the crowd at each table vieing 


with the others to render the loudest or slowest yell. 
The tables were adorned with potted flowering plants, 
in the corners were stately palms and near the toastmas- 
ter’s seat was a pine tree, on the branches of which sat 
black cats with green, red and white electric lights glar- 
ing from their eyes. It was near midnight when W. C. 


Ufford, retiring president of the association, rapped for 


attention and explained that he was the third choice for 
master of ceremonies. John R. Toole, of Bonner, Mont., 
president of one of the largest lumber industries in the 
United States, was expected to preside, but was taken 
ill and had to go to California. He called, attention to 


the fact that a few years ago a great pine tree stood on 
the site of the present splendid buildifg in which the 
banquet was held. Out of deference f@ the clergyman, 


the mayor, the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and others present, it had been a dry banquet. ‘‘Spo- 





kane is dry now, on Sunday, and to the lumbermen since 
the advanced rate every day has been Sunday,’’ con- 
tinued the toastmaster. 

He introduced Frank Hogan as a man from Missouri, 
with a green tie, as an appropriate man to address the 
ladies. Mr. Hogan called attention to the pleasure of 
having the ladies present at a Hoo-Hoo gathering, a 
rather unusual but enjoyable departure. At the conclu- 
sion of his remarks he led the ladies in the Hoo-Hoo yell. 

Mr. Hogan was formerly a Minneapolis lumberman; so 
was R. J. Menz, now of Seattle, who explained ‘‘ Who 
is Jones.’’ He declared that Jones was the man who 
paid the freight, and at the present time, since the ad- 
vance in rates, Jones was the lumberman of the west. 
So far the lumbermen had not been able to ship much 
on the high rate, however. 

‘*How Could I Be a Successful Lumberman Without 
Being a Director in a Bank,’’ was the topic on which 
J. P. McGoldrick was supposed to address the multitude. 
He said Mr. Van Dissel had warned him not to really 
get started in a speech, for if he did he would never 
stop and give the others a chance. So he declined to 
start. 

Enoch Engdahl, of the Spokane Sash & Door Company, 
was assigned ‘‘ How Mill Work Works Me,’’ which had 
originally been assigned J. C. Barline, of the Washing- 
ton Mill Company, who because of illness was unable tc 
be present. 

Mr. Engdahl complimented Snark Hoag on his record- 
breaking class of kittens and his most complete arrange- 
ments. Regarding millwork he said slash grain fir from 
the Coast was cutting into the pine interior finish trade 
and it was not only the grain that was ‘‘slashed’’ by 
them. He declared that all the lumbermen of Spokane 
looked to him every year at inventory time to clean up 
their yards of culls. 

A solo by Mrs. George W. Manning came as a pleasant 
change from the ‘‘wooden’’ oratory, and then D. T. 
Ham, who had been one of the evening’s kittens and 
who is prominent in state politics and who, it is whis- 
pered, may be Washington’s next governor, was sup- 
posed to speak on ‘‘Our Cutover Lands.’’ It makes lit- 
tle difference what speakers are supposed to speak on, 
they do not do it—at Hoo-Hoo meetings. Mr. Ham was 
somewhat of an exception, however, and told of how 
denuded timber lands became most productive, such as 
the Mohawk and Mississippi valleys. 

The poet-laureate of Hoo-Hoo of Washington, Harry 
John Miller, of Chehalis, who runs a saw mill at the top 
of the Cascade mountains, was next called upon. He 
was called early in the evening for fear some ladies 
might miss the treat. He was very facetious in his re- 
marks and as his topic was ‘‘Who Owns the Stump- 
age?’’ he recited one of his original poems with a 
somewhat irreverent title, which had never before been 
given in the Inland Empire. Its real title is ‘‘ A Wood- 
land Reverie.’’ As an encore he recited another of his 
original poems, ‘‘The Wee Black Cats at Home.’’ He 
was loudly appiauded, everyone thoroughly enjoying not 
only his recitations but also his facetious remarks, in 
which, as usual with him, the ladies came in for their 
share of praise and compliments. 

‘<The You-Tensil Strength of Larch as Compared with 
Reinforced Concrete’’ was E. F. Cartier van Dessel’s 
semiscientific topic, but of course he did not refer to it. 
The presence of the ladies he declared on this occasion 
was intended to cheer up the newly initiated kittens 
after the ordeal through which they had passed. Getting 
back to his subject he said in conclusion: ‘‘ Whoever 
does not know that larch is superior to concrete is a 
darn fool.’’ 

The president of the Chamber of Commerce of Spo- 
kane, F, E. Goodall, said he was a booster and he sup- 
posed the lumbermen were boosters of prices. He re- 
ferred to the importance of the lumber industry in the 
development of the Inland Empire, and declared that 
the lumbermen stood among the foremost in helping 
build up the west. 

Mayor C. Herbert Moore, of Spokane, spoke on ‘‘ Spo- 
kane, the Queen City,’’ and he opened metrically by 
saying: 

They say the price of lumber is low 
And the demand is very limber, 

But still there is a great demand 
For presidential timber. 

Continuing he commended the last message of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and declared it would go down in history 
as one of the ablest ever delivered by a president. He 
referred to the interview of Howard Elliott, president of 
the Northern Pacific railway, who was reported as say- 
ing that railroad regulation as proposed by the Presi- 
dent would retard the western country ten years. “‘I 
say, if it retards it fifty years let us fight it out now, 
and earry out the upright and honest ideas of our 
worthy president!’’ exclaimed Mayor Moore. [Great 
applause. ] 

Mr. Hoag, who is a poet and a whistler, as well as a 
Snark and a lumberman, thanked the Hoo-Hoo for their 
help in making this one of the largest concatenations 
ever held and then favored those present with a whistled 
solo that was most enjoyable. 

As an evidence of the high moral character of the lum- 
bermen of this district, as the toastmaster expressed it, 
the program of the evening was closed by a talk by 
Rev. A. C. Greer, a prominent Universalist clargyman of 
Spokane, whose remarks were brief and witty as well as 
refreshing. It was after 1 o’clock in the morning when 
one of the greatest gatherings of lumbermen and Hoo- 
Hoo ever held west of the Rocky mountains was ended 
with the Hoo-Hoo yell. 


Those Present at the Banquet. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Reed, Wegtbranch, Wash. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Neffelee, Spokane. 

R. J. Menz, Seattle. 

H. P. Svendsen, Spokane. 

W. H.. Acuff, Spokane. 
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F. E. Goodall, Spokane. 
Charles W. Mohr, Spokane. 
A. W. Lammus, Spokane. 
George W. Shaw, Spokane. 
W. C. Rigg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. J. Miller, Index, Wash. 
ww. Ufford, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. BE. Shaw, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Richardson, Missoula, Mont. 
Mr. and Mrs. ¥F. C. Hogan, Laclede, Ida. 
A. C. Grier. 
Albert Moore, Spokane. 
Dd. FB, —_ Spokane. 
Enoch BE. Engdahl, Spokane. 
George Heald, Bonners Ferry, Ida. 
George E. Youle, Seattle. 
W. H. Short, Deer Park, Wash. 
Harry A. Flood, Spokane. 
J. M. Leishman, Baker City, Ore. 
B. F. Pierce, Orin, Wash. 
R. A. Wiese, Spokane. 
Cc. W. Nibley, jr., Meacham, Ore. 
S. W. Tifft, Spokane. 
bi L. Duffy, Spokane. 
W. Duffy, Spokane. 
William R. Roy, Spokane. 
B. F. Stember, Spokane. 
John T. Little, jr., Spokane. 
F. A. Shultes, Bonners Ferry, Ida. 
c. J. H. Van Ryn, Spokane. 
Charles Steele, Spokane. 
c. E. Ross, Chervelat, Wash. 
'e Church, Spokane. 
W. Orchard, Spokane. 
i E. Melin, Spokane. 
R. G. Keizer, Couer d'Alene, Ida. 
P. M. Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida. 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida. 
W. W. Catlin, Sandpoint, Ida. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Stetler, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest T. Tralick, Spokane. 
Herbert J. Anderson, Newport, Wash. 
W. P. Snow, Spokane. 
Cc. A. Ratcliffe, Cheney, Wash. 
F. Lynn Ratcliffe, Cheney, Wash. 
L. H. Russell, La Grande, Ore. 
Frank E. Smith, Elgin, Ore. 
bk. V. Bemiss, Spokane. 
R. B. Johnston, Spokane. 
George F. Weisel, Henderson, Mont. 
W. G. Shaw, Loon Lake, Wash. 
J. E. Fredrickson, Post Falls, Ida. 
J. Ziegler, Spokane. 
F. H. Klietz, Spokane. 
D. E. Gere, Ortonville, Minn. 
F. W. Laurence, O. 8. Geod Lumber Co. 
A. §. Shockley, Baker City, Ore. 
F. Hill Hunty, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Joseph Stoddard, Baker City, Ore. 
William Y. Stoddard, Perry, Ore. 
M. F. Rohde, Portland, Ore. 
M. H. M. Call, Spokane. 
A. E. Volker, Spokane. 
Z. Lane, Colville, Wash. 
Cc. V. Harbom, Latah, Wash. 
M. K. Wall, Lane, Ida. 
H. W. Walther, Rose Lake, Idaho. 
W. E. Norris, Athol, lowa. 
J. P. Hanley, Deer Park, Wash. 
S. E. Barnes, Warland, Mont. 
W. W. Wilder, Warland, Mont. 
George H. Clymick, Bonner, Mont. 
O. W. Click, Ilo, Ida. 
J. M. Fitzpatrick, Spokane. 
kh. S. Valentine, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Mackenzie, Spokane. 
Fred H. Gilman, Seattle. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Weil, Eureka, Mont. 
Jess Coulter, Pend d’Orielle, Ore. 
S. L. Dearinger, Addy, Wash. 
Mr. aes Mrs. G. W. Manning, Spokane. 
H. . Brown, Spokane. 
M. vf Dean, Phoenix Spur, Wash. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Carlin, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida. 
W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, Mont. 
Kenneth Bros., Missoula, Mont. 
Grant Geddes, Baker City, Ore. 
Vilas Daugharty, Detroit, Mich. 
Frank Keenan, Spokane. 
J. I. Wade, Imbler, Ore. 
Vv. Palmer, La Grande, Ore. 
J. L. Overton, Elgin, Ore. 
M. Moriarty, Reardon, Wash. 
A. J. Mattes, Reardon, Wash. 
T. W. MeGowan, Spokane. 
John Ruyer, Reveille, Wash. 
J. J. Pattee, Spokane. 
David Emerson, Spokane. 
M. F. Pearson, Spokane. 
J. H. Ehrmanntrout, Spokane. 
A. W. Mackimond, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Tucker, Spokane. 
Mrs. T. W. Tucker, Spokane. 
Arthur J. Kulp, Spokane. 
Will Hayward, Spokane. 
George C. Blakeslee, Spokane. 
Mrs. G. C. Blakeslee, Spokane. 
Nellie Odegard, Spokane. 
Elsie L. Sweatt, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Pruder, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Hoag, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Rawson, Harrisburg, Ida. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. V. Bradrick, Spokane. 
George M. Youmans, Spokane. 
Miss Mary P. Merrill, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel, Merrill, Wash. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Chase, Spokane. 
Miss A. Purcell, Spokane. 
R. C. Stowell, Spokane. 
Theo Galland, Spokane. 
Mrs. A. Galland, Spokane. 
W. J. Bissell, jr., Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Robinson, Athol, Wash. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. MacCuaig, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus Luellwitz, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Porter, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. Howatt, Spokane. 
F. H. Hilliard, Spokane. 
Villa Mohler, Spokane, 
Lee H. Fox, Spokane. 
Miss A. Duncan, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Reardon, Spokane. 


_ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Kaiser, Coeur d'Alene, Wash. 


Rh. L. Fromme, Newport, Wash. 

H. C. Raymer, Spokane. 

Robert 8. Scheldrup, Spokane. 

Milton G. Phillips, Spokane. 

J. F. Kelly, Spokane. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Lewis, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Dissel, Spokane. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. MacCuaig, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. < M. Heald, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Derbyshire, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Horr, Spokane. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Kellogg, Spokane. 
Mrs. and Miss Wilson, Spokane. 

Cc. M. Davis, Spokane. 

G. M. Barline, Spokane. 

Belle L. Lee, Spokane. 

Mrs. Seon, Spokane 

Mr. and M E. V. Alburty, Mabton, Wash. 
Mr. and ine A. H. Smith, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Arsmean, Spokane. 


Thomas and daughter, Spokane. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Corbett, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. O. C. nee Spokane, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. King, Spokane. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Phelps, Spokane. 
Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Feighner, Lane, Ida. 
H. 8. Croockwits, Spokane. 

Fred Ward, Spokane. 

E. P. Keefe, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

J. M. Aarnes, Spokane. 

J. L. Flanagan, Portland, Ore. 


VISIT TO THE GREAT POTLATCH PLANT. 


Although it was nearly 2 a. m. when the banqueters 
of the night before were able to woo Morpheus, forty 
lumbermen of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
and the western representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN were on hand when the train on the Inland 
Empire system (electric) left at 7:30 this morning on 
its journey of sixty-five miles out through some of the 
richest wheat farming country in the world to Palouse, 
this state. A special parlor car was attached to the 
regular train and this the lumbermen filled to overflow- 


ing. 

Assistant General Manager A. W. Laird, of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company, was with the party, acting as 
guide and looking after the comfort of all. It was re- 
gretted, however, that General Manager William Deary 
could not have been present also, but he was on his way 
to California for a month’s vacation with his family, 
who have been spending the winter at Los Angeles. 

On arriving at Palouse the party boarded a coach on 
the Washington, Idaho & Montana railroad, owned by 
the same interests as the Potlatch Lumber Company and 
which extends from Palouse a distance of forty-eight 
miles into the company’s timber, and along which are 
several thriving villages besides Potlatch. The trip of 
twelve miles from Palouse, this state, to Potlatch, 
Ida., was quickly made and at 10:45 o’clock the party 
arrived at Potlatch, and the next few hours were spent 
in looking over what is probably the largest lumber 
manufacturing plant in the world. 

Potlatch is aptly called ‘‘The New Home of White 
Pine.’’ The big mill is equipped with four band mills, 
two of which are double cutters, a large gang, four 
edgers, and everything else that modern ingenuity can 
devise for carefully and economically manufacturing 
lumber. 

From the mill the lumber is taken to the yard and 
planing mill on ears, electricity being the motive power, 
the storage battery system being used. The planing 
mill is equipped with twenty-four machines of the Amer- 
ican Wood-Working Machinery Company make, besides 
several machines in the box factory. 

The saw mill, now running only eight hours a day, 
has a eapacity of nearly 800,000 feet on a night and day 
run. In the yard there is about 60,000,000 feet of fine 
pine lumber in pile and in shipping condition. 

Everything at Potlatch, a town of nearly 3,000 in- 
habitants, was built and is owned by the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, including the big general store, managed 
by Mr. MeDonald, who was for years with the Neboga- 
min Lumber Company at Nebogamin, Wis.; the hotel, 
ménaged by Ed. Strena, formerly with Hotel Spokane; 
the bank, waterworks, telephone and electric lighting 
system, and hundreds of comfortable homes for em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Laird was assisted in showing the lumbermen 
around by Superintendent Rogers; Paul Lachmund, man- 
ager of the sales department, was absent but his assist- 
ant, Mr. Millard, explained the selling department to 
those interested. 

The visiting lumbermen were entertained at lunch by 
the company at the hotel. Afterwards, over the cigars, 
J. P. McGoldrick; of Spokane, acted as master of cere- 
monies, and a vote of thanks was extended the Potlatch 
Lumber Company for its courtesies. A few impromptu 
remarks were mace by A. W. Laird, President H. P. 
Svendsen, R. J. Menz, Grant Geddes and others, after 
which a couple of hours were spent in the big dressed 
lumber sheds, inspecting the grades, under the super- 
vision of Chairman McGoldrick of the bureau of grades 
and Chief Inspector F. E. Carter and Inspectors Fred- 
erickson and Steele. 

At 3:30 p. m. the party boarded the train for Spo- 
kane, arriving at 7:30 p. m., having spent not only a 
very pleasant but profitable day, owing to the kindness 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company. This great concern 
with its vast timber holdings, railroad, immense plant 
and every facility for making and marketing from 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet of pine lumber annually, 
will be a great factor in the lumber trade not only of 


the Inland Empire but of the entire country for more 
than,.the next half a centrry. Its magnitude is almost 
beyond comprehension. Its president, Charles A. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Little Falls, Minn., is one of the broad lum- 
bermen of the old white pine region of the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, in which he received his schooling, and a 
continuation of the same broad policy that has made such 
successes of the companies in which he and his associ- 
ates are interested in the east is assured for this young 
giant of the west. 


The Excursionists, 
H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida.; Hope Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
W. C. Rigg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
7 me Catlin, Landpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lbr. Co. 
Robinson, Athol, Ida. ; Athol Lbr. Co. 
c iT, Richardson, Lathrop,, Mont.; Western Lbr. Co. 
I. B McGoldrick. Spokane ; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 
B. F. Pierce, Orrin, Wash. ; Winslow Lbr. Co 
John Raymer, Reardon, Wash. ry wel dg Lite. Co. 
M. Moriarty, Reardon, Wash. *Chamokane Lbr. Co. 
; KF. W eisel, Henderson, Mont. ; Mann Lbr. Co. 
Cc. E. Ross, Chewelab, Wash. 
W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, Mont. ; Big Blackfoot Milling Co. 
C. M. Heald, Spokane ; Springston Lbr. Co. 
M. J. Dowd, Spokane; Reeves-Farrell Lbr. Co. 
L. G. Chapman, Boise, Ida.; Barbee Lbr. Co. 
M. R. Rawson, Harrisburg, "Ida. ; Rawson & Son Lbr. Co. 
O. W. Click, Ilo, I Click Bros. Lbr. Co. 
my ag Shockley, Baker City, Ore. ; Shockley & McMur- 
ran Co. 
Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; Big Blackfoot Milling Co. 
J. BE. Frederickson, Spokane ; association inspector. 
B. J. Ziegler, Spokane; W .B. Kelly & Co. 
= M. Leishman, Baker City, Ore. ; Oregon Lbr. Co. 
A. Reed, Spokane ; WwW ashington Mill Co. 
e W. Nibley, Meacham, Ore. ; Meacham Lbr. Co. 
W. Y. Stoddard, Perry, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lbr. Co. 
Grant Geddes, Baker City, Ore. ; Oregon Lbr. Co. 
J. I. Wade, Imbler, Ore. ; Summerville Lbr. Co. 
J. I Overton, Elgin, Ore. ; Star Planing Mill Co. 
Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore.; George Palmer Lbr. Co. 
Charles Steele, Spokane; association inspector. 
R. J. Menz, Seattle; Menz Lbr. Co. 
C. A. Rockstrom, Spokane ; eae yee Lbr. Co. 
F. I. Erwin, Spokane: Fidelity Lbr. Co. 
* P. Svendsen, North Yakima, Wack: Cascade Lbr. Co. 
. J. Anderson, Newport, Wash. 
E. Carlin, Spokane; chief inspector. 
5 Stoddard, Baker City, Ore.: Stoddard Bros. Co. 
F. E. Smith, Elgin, Ore.; G. M. & 8. Co. 
L. H. Russell, La Grande, Ore. ; Wilcox Lbr. Co. 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 


i 


A LUMBERMEN’S FIRE LLOYDS. 


Among the exclusive lumber insurance organizations is 
the Lumber Underwriters, of 66 Broadway, New York, 
which has just issued its annual statement. This 
is a pure Lloyds, of which E. F. Perry is manager and 
attorney in fact. The individual underwriters are fif- 
teen in number and have been selected from among the 
leading lumber manufacturers and wholesalers of the 
country. They are all members of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. They are located in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Springfield, Mass., and Oconto, Wis. Their 
executive committee is composed of Louis Dill, of Balti- 
more; Robert C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, and Robert 
H. Higbie, of New York. The Lumber Underwriters 
began business but a few years ago and has built up 
a handsome business, amply protected by reserve. Its 
resources on January 1 were $207,787.04 and the surplus, 
above the insurance reserve, other funds and and all lia- 
bilities,’ was $117,555. Added to this surplus is the 
guaranty of the fifteen lumbermen underwriters. The 
business of the Lumber Underwriters is extensive. Its 
had fifty-five losses last year, distributed through Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Maryland, Quebec, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. The Lum- 
ber Underwriters offers a low premium rate, the standard 
form of policy with definite contract, and has made a 
reputation for its prompt adjustment of payment of 
losses. The business of the Underwriters is confined 
strictly to lumber and lumber manufacturing plants, 
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CONCATENATION IN OREGON. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 11.—The Hoo-Hoo order will 
hold a concatenation at the Modern Woodmen hall, 
Eleventh and Alder streets, Friday evening, February 
14, when a large number of kittens will be initiated into 
its mysteries. A novel invitation to this affair has been 
gotten up by the committee in charge and big doings 
on the roof after the kittens have had their eyes opened 
are promised. 

















GREAT PLANT OF THE POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY, AT POTLATCH, IDA. 
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TEXAS AND LOUISIANA SAW MILL MEN ORGANIZE. 


Form Association for Mutual Protection— United Opposition to Advances in Railroad Rates—Where Unity 
of Effort Counts—Opportunities for Co-operation—Problems Thoroughly Discussed— 
New Association Begins Life Under Auspicious Circumstances. 


One of the most important organizations ever formed 
of southern saw mill operators was completed at a meet- 
ing of the manufacturing lumbermen of Texas and 
Louisiana when, on February 8, they met in Houston, 
Tex., and formed what is to be known as the Texas & 
Louisiana Sawmill Association. 

The principal object of the new association is to 
secure for all members equitable treatment from the 
railroads. The question of lumber freight rates is one 
of the most important to be considered and the mem- 
bers of the new organization feel that by united action 
they will be able to do much toward securing the changes 
of the discriminatory rates from which they feel they 
have suffered for several years. 

The idea was emphasized, in both the constitution 
adopted and in the speeches at the first meeting, that 
the organization was in no way an illegal one. Any 
combination of the members for the regulation of prices 
is expressly forbidden in the constitution adopted and 
it was announced that the books of the association were 
open to the inspection of the attorney general of Texas, 
or of any other state, at any time. 


Purposes of the Organization. 


A large number of the lumber manufacturers of 
Louisiana and Texas were present in the offices of the 
Southwest Publishing Company when Oscar S. Tann, 
temporary secretary, called them to order. Lynch David- 
son, of Houston, was immediately named as temporary 
chairman of the meeting and on taking the chair spoke 
as follows: 


I suppose you gentlemen are all fully conversant with the 
purposes of our meeting. There was a committee appointed 
at Beaumont for the purpose of ar and ascertaining 
the possibility of forming a Texas Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and they have met with a great deal of encouragement 
both in Texas and Louisiana, and especially in Louisiana, 
and we are here today to hear the report of that committee 
and the reading of the constitution and bylaws as adopted 
at Beaumont and some amendments that have been made 
to the same, and for the election of officers and the 
appointment of committees to carry out the work of the 
association. The first thing on the program is to hear 
from that committee. I believe Mr. Woodhead was dele- 
gated by the committee to read the report. 

Mr. Woodhead prefaced the reading of the report of 
the committee and the proposed constitution and bylaws 
and the list of officers proposed by the following re- 
marks: 

Gentlemen, I am in rather a peculiar position. I am some- 
what in the position of thé good Samaritan, and while you 
will be surprised, as I have been this morning, at the mani- 
festation of modesty on the part of Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
Link, who said it would not look right for them to get up 
and make a laudatory report*of the work of a committee 
of which they were members, and overlooking the fact that 
I am in the same position. So I take pleasure in reading 
the report of the committee. f 

Report of Temporary Organization Committee. 
To the Lumbermen of Texas and Louisiana, in meeting 
assembled, Houston, Tex., February 8. 

Gentlemen: Your committee appointed at the meeting 
held in Beaumont, Tex., on November 30, 1907, pursuant to 
the duties delegated’ at that meeting, convened in Houston 
at 4 o’clock p. m. on this date and submit our report as 
follows, to wit: 

3y reason of numerous requests received from manufac- 
turers of the state of Louisiana, asking that they may be 
permitted to join the association, and for a further reason 
that, upon investigation, we find among the lumbermen in 
both states an increasing sentiment in favor of this asso- 
ciation being formed so as to include members from both 
states. 

Your committee presents herewith its nominations for 
officers and directors, leaving vacancies for vice presidents 
and directors, which vacancies are to be filled by members 
from the state of Louisiana, in order that there may be 
an equal representation from each state on the list of offi- 
cers and directors. : 

Your committee also submits the constitution and by- 
laws which shall govern the association. 

The list of officers and directors and the constitution and 
bylaws are attached hereto as a part of this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. W. Linx, Chairman. 
J. F. KeitH. 
L. DAVIDSON. 
A. W. MILLER. 
W. W. CAMERON. 
W. T.. WHITEMAN. 


Officers Selected. 


Mr. Bonner moved the acceptance of the complete 
report of the committee and also that a vote imme- 
diately be taken to elect the proposed officers. The 
election followed and the following officers and directors 
were unanimously elected: 


President—J. W. Link, Orange, Tex.; Miller-Ling Lum- 
ber Co. 

First vice presidents—W. W. Cameron, Waco, Tex.; Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co., Incorporated. 

E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. 

Vice presidents— : 

J. M. West, Houston, Tex. ; West Lumber Co. 

W. T. Whiteman, Caro, Tex.; Saner-Whiteman Lumber Co. 

Watson Walker, Diboll, Tex.; Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
uae Corry, Alexandria, La.; Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., 
zimited. 

Cc. E. Slagle, Clarks, La.; Louisiana Central Lumber Co. 
: J. we Caldwell, Boleyn, La.; Caldwell-Norton Lumber Co., 
aimited. 

Treasurer—A. W. Miller, Galveston, Tex.; Miller & Vidor 
Lumber Co. 

Secrétary—Oscar S. Tam, Houston, Tex. 

Directors— 

J. W. Link, Orange, Tex.; Miller-Link Lumber Co. 

W. W. Cameron, Waco, Tex.; William Cameron & Co., 
Incorporated. 

EF. A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. ~* 

G. A. Kelly, Manning, Tex.; Carter-Kelly Lumber Co: 

Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex.; Beaumont Lumber Go. 

L. Davidson, Houston, Tex. ; Continental Lumber & Tie Co. 

William Carlisle, Onalaska, Tex.; William Carlisle & Co. 

J. F. Keith, Beaumont, Tex. ; Keith Lumber Co. 


- 





. Saeege W. Fouke, Hawkins, Tex.; George W. Fouke Lum- 
er Co 


S. H. Bolinger, Shreveport, La.; S. H. Bolinger & Co. 

H. H. Wheless, Alden Bridge, La.; Whited & Wheless, 
Limited. 

ene T. Lock, Westlake, La.; Lock, Moore & Co., Lim- 


ed. 

George H. Boyd, Atlanta, La.; Germain & Boyd Lumber Co. 
tenes Corry, Alexandria, La.; Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., 
uimited. 

J. W. Martin, Yellow Pine, La.; Globe Lumber Co., Lim- 


ited. 
The President’s Pledge. 


Mr. Link was escorted to the chair by Messrs. Bonner 
and Kurth and was introduced to the members of the 
association. In taking the chair Mr. Link said: 


I have been connected with quite a number of organiza- 
tions in my life, in a small way, and this is the first time 
as chairman of a committee on organization that I have 
ever recommended myself for president of that organization 
(laughter and applause) ; but I want to state to you that 
this is an embarrassing situation, and I think the com- 
mittee made a mistake in recommending me for president 
of this organization, and I tried as hard as a man could 
to keep them from doing it, but they did it over my pro- 
test, and the recommendation has been submitted to you 
and I have been elected, for which, gentlemen, I want to 
thank you. 

I want to say, in assuming the duties of president, that 
I fully appreciate the responsibility that rests upon the 
officials of this organization, being formed as it is in Texas 
and Louisiana, and especially do I appreciate the responsi- 
bility as applying to the state of Texas. At this time 
there is absolutely no question but what it is necessary 
and essential that the lumbermen get together, but we have 
very stringent antitrust laws in this state. We have been 
accused—the lumber people and sawmill people, the most 





LYNCH DAVIDSON, HOUSTON, TEX.; 
Director, Texas & Louisiana Saw Mill Association. 


thoroughly disorganized people in the country—have been 
accused of being a trust, and a great many people think 
we are a trust, and now that we are organizing of course 
the accusation will grow; but I want to say to you that 
organized under the constitution and bylaws that will be 
submitted to you this organization is not going to be a 
trust, and if this constitution and bylaws are adopted and 
lived up to we will not be violating a single law in the 
state of Texas, and as president I want to state to you that 
I am going to make it my business to see that they are 
lived up to [applause] and see that we do not violate a 
single law of the state of Texas, for we can carry out the 
owe of this organization without violating a single 
aw. Our books should be open to the attorney general or 
any other official of the state of Texas; there is no reason 
for us to have a secret meeting or secret caucus that is not 
open to the press; we do not want to try to evade any 
laws, we want to be strictly open and above board, and we 
do not want to come here and have a meeting and decide 
on one thing and then go around the house and have 
another. We simply intend that this organization shall be 
formed for the purpose of acting together and not for the 
purpose of infringing on the laws of the state, and I want 
to state that it will be my purpose to steer clear of any 
action that may expose us to adverse criticism, and we 
will seek legal advice along these lines, and I do not think 
any person or corporation need fear becoming a member 
of this organization, because we are not going to form a 
trust. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to make a speech, because 

I have no speech prepared. I want to say that the question 
of freight rates is going to be the paramount question for 
this organization to take up. There are some people who 
are very much better posted in regard to rates than I am, 
because I get crazy every time I look up rates, and it 
seems to me it would be the hardest as n the world for 
me to solve; but we all know that our freight rates through- 
out the country are very unequal and that we are being 
discriminated against. As a gentleman stated last night, 
take Mississippi and Alabama rates to Colorado, they have 
a very much lower freight rate, and we certainly have a 
perfect right to combine for the purpose of seeing that we 
are treated fairly and squarely by the railroads of the 
country, and that will be the principal benefit that we will 
gain by this organization, and ‘this should be realized at a 
very early date; and from time to time these questions will 
come up, and we, as an organization, can combat the rail- 
roads in any- unjust rate oak attempt to make, but unor- 
anized, no one concern feels like taking up the whole 
urden. That is’ one reason for the existence of this 
organization, and there are many other matters that may 
be taken up by this organization, but I am not going to 
take up your time in enumerating them. 

I ‘hesitated. in taking the position because I thought some 
older lumberman should have been selected, but you have 
elected me and I am going to serve you to the very best of 
my ability, and I want your advice, because I have been 
in the lumber business but a very short time and know very 


little about it. But I want to say that there is one thing 
we want to steer clear of and that is any infringement of 
our antitrust laws, and we are going to have our business 
conducted openly, and when it comes to a point when it is 
not, you are going to hear of my resignation as president. 
This has kept and is keeping a number of seeple out of 
the organization who are afraid to come in on that account ; 
but by adopting the constitution and bylaws and living up 
to them as they have been submitted here, I feel sure that 
we will not violate a single law of our state. 


Constitution Adopced. 


On the suggestion of Mr. Link the constitution as 
proposed was read and unanimously adopted. The 
bylaws were also adopted section by section, the only 
one of ‘which caused any discussion was that providing 
for the board of directors. Inasmuch as the board is 
composed of fifteen members and the constitution pro- 
vides that five members of this board constitute a 
quorum there were a number of strenuous objections, 
many of the members believing that a larger number 
than five should be required to make a quorum. In the 
discussion which followed it was shown that it would be 
extremely difficult to get together at one time more 
than five of the members, and as it might be necessary 
from time to time to hold meetings for thc consideration 
of important matters, on very short notice, the number 
of members of the board necessary for a quorum had 
been decided upon. After the discussion an effort was 
made to overcome this objection by creating an execu- 
tive committee of five members, the majority of which 
should constitute a quorum. 

After the adoption of the constitution and bylaws 
President Link suggested that some of the other officers 
make addresses. W. M. Cameron, vice president, was 
the first called upon and spoke as follows: 

Gentiemen, I find myself in very much the same posi- 
tion as Mr. Link. The only way I got in as vice president 
was while I was fighting to get Mr. Link in as president 
(laughter and applause); but I want to assure you that I 
am going to assist Mr. Link in carrying out the constitution 
and bylaws. I appreciate the honor and will give the busi- 
ness of this organization my greatest attention, and I think 
the sooner we get at it the better. [Applause.] 

A further discussion of the bylaws followed this 
short address, there being considerable talk regard- 
ing the best method of securing funds to support the 
organization. It was stated that it would probably 
take about $10,000 a year to earry on the work, but 
President Link said that it was difficult to tell the 
exact amount of money as they: were just beginning 
to estimate the probable cost. A clause in the bylaws 
was suggested which would provide that in case the 
assessments made by the constitution should prove in- 
sufficient to carry on the work of the association the 
members should be assessed pro rata at the end of the 
year in order that the organization could close its 
first year of existence free of debt. Some opposition 
developed to this proposition and the question was 
settled by the changing of the bylaws so that they 
read that any member having a chain of mills should 
join and pay his assessment for the entire chain, 
which plan it was considered would form an adequate 
fund for the operations of the association. 

Houston Selected as Headquarters, 

During the reading of the bylaws, on motion of Mr. 
Davidson, Houston was unanimously selected as the 
headquarters of the association and the secretary wil! 
immediately open office in that city. It was decided 
that the meetings of the association are to be held 
when necessary at various points throughout the terri- 
tory covered by the association and it was thoroughly 
understood that meeting places are to be divided as is 
usual with such organizations. 

The question of incorporation of the association 
was then taken up and it was finally decided that the 
advisability of this should be left to the board of 
directors. It was stated there was nothing in the 
constitution and bylaws to prohibit the association 
from being incorporated and that a charter could be 
taken out if it were deemed necessary. One of the 
strong arguments in favor of incorporation was the 
fact that if a charter were taken out the association 
would be in better position to prosecute the interests 
of its members in the way of reduction of freight 
rates and in the question of overcharges. It was 
claimed that if no incorporation took place it was 
doubtful whether the association would have any 
standing in the courts of states other than Texas. 
In speaking on this question Mr. Miller said: 

It is not necessary, in my opinion, that we would be just 
as well off acting through a representative; we do not want 
any legal life in other states unless we take out a license 
to operate in other states, and that is getting at something 
that is too far fetched to go into now. 

After the entire constitution and bylaws had. been 
amended and adopted Mr. Miller said: 

I believe it is very essential that several committees be 
appointed and I have not heard anything about it, and I 
believe it is the intention to have those committees ap- 
pointed. I think the ground has been gone over to some 
extent as to what the committees should be and what their 
duties will be and the personnel, and it will take a great 
deal of time, but in order to get the thing going and before 
mt el tgs | leaves I move the necessary committees be ap- 
pointed by the president in coéperation with the board of 
directors. I think this is a matter that ought to be dis- 
cussed as it is very important. 

Mr. Miller was ruled out of order, President Link 
holding that the board of directors was the proper 
body to select committees, but he suggested that a 
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eaueus be held of the directors at the noon hour and 
that the committees be appointed at that time. 

The morning session was then adjourned to allow 
for the selection of the committees by the board of 
directors. It was stipulated by the members of the 
association that sufficient time should be given the 
Louisiana menbers to decide on the directors they 
wished to represent them in the association. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, at which 
there was an increased attendance, the secretary read 
the names of those selected to represent the Louisiana 
saw mill men, both as officers and directors, as follows: 

First vice president—E. A. Frost, of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company, Shrevepert, La. 

Vice president—Hugh Corry, of the Caddo-Rapides Lum- 
ber Company, Alexandria, La. 

Vice president—C. E. Slagel, of the Central Lumber Com- 
pany, Clarks, La. 

3 » president—J. E. Caldwell, of the Caldwell-Norton 
Lumber Company, Boleyn, La. 
DIRECTORS. 

S. H. Bollinger, of S. H. Bellinger & Co., Shreveport, La. 

H. H. Wheeless, Whited & Wheeless, Alden Bridge, La. 

George T. Lock, of Lock, Moore & Co., Lake Charles, La. 

George H. Boyd, of the German Boyd Lumber Company, 
Atlanta, La. 

Hiugh Corry, of the Caddo-Rapides Lumber Company, 
Alexandria, La. 

J. W. Martin, of the Globe Lumber Company, Yellow 


Unity of Effort Produces Results. 


As soon as these had been unanimously elected 
President Link said: ‘‘There are many matters that 
this association can take up without interfering with 
our antitrust laws. I understand that the secretary 
has a paper and I would ask that he read this so as 
to give us an idea of what we will be able to do that 
will be of benefit to the lumber interests without vio- 
lating the law.’’ Seeretary Tam’s paper was as fol- 
lows: 

When the great seal of the state of Kentucky was de- 
vised a motto was chosen to be inscribed thereon, and this 
motto, without changing it in any respect whatsoever com- 
mends itself to every thoughtful person as the axiom upon 
which rest the great principles of organization—“United we 
stand: divided we fall.” 1t abounds with the essentials of 
strength, of vigor and of results for “In union there is 
strength,” and the application of strength of purpose to 
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any undertaking begets results. The industry of which 
you gentlemen here are representatives, the lumber indus- 
try, subordinate only to one other in the amount of its 
annual productive value, when compared with the various 


items comprising the vast commerce of this country, is 
menaced by innumerable conditions which detract from the 
legitimate results to which your investments of intellect, of 
labor and of capital are justly entitled, and these conditions 
you doubtless know are beyond the power of individuals to 


rhere are but few, if any, among you who have not 
viewed this situation of affairs with deepest concern and 


bsorbing anxiety; realizing how futile individual efforts 
may be toward correcting the evils with which you are 
confronted. ‘These are, for some kindred evils, corrective 


measures, which it has been possible for you to apply, but 
they have by no means afforded the relief you desire, hence 
it is not necessary to discuss these at this time, but the 


fact remains that you are still confronted by the eater 
and more vital problems with which you are individually 
powerless to cope. It is to the satisfactory solution of 


these problems, therefore, that the benefits of organization 
ommend themselves to your closest consideration. 

The scope of the work to which it is possible for you to 
apply yourselves through organized effort is practically un- 
limited and the subjects which lie beyond the province of 
issociation work are few and can in no manner limit or 
detract from the amount of good which can be derived 
ithrovgh systematic, organized, well directed endeavor in the 
field left unabridged by legal restrictions. 

General and Specific Benefits. 


It is opportune, perhaps, to state here that the general 
venefit to the members of an association, such as this is 
intended to be, can be best accomplished by a close adher- 
ence to a defensive rather than offensive policy. 

There are a few subjects which present themselves above 
others, and they are briefly submitted for your considera- 
tion with the idea that they will suggest what may be 
accomplished and you will be enabled to perceive the op- 
portunities offered for association work. 

Manufacture.—This is a subject of prime importance and 
it is doubted if there is any phase of the lumber industry 
where the necessities are greater for the introduction of 
measures that are the result of the widest possible discus- 
sion and investigation. For instance, the working of car 
material. At present there is no standard used by all car 
manufacturing companies alike, and this is especially noted 
in the case of car siding. Do you not believe that a con- 
certed effort directed toward the adoption of uniformity in 
the working of this material would result in great benefit 


to the manufacturer? ‘There is undoubtedly some common 
standard that would meet with general approval and this 
should be aseertained and adopted. This is but one of many 
instances which you will readily recall, 


I:conomics of Manufacture.—Under this heading the utili- 
zation of waste material by conversion into marketable 
products you will find a most engrossing subject. There is 
a ready market for an abundance of the material which goes 
to waste about the mills, is burned for fuel or consigned to 
the slab fires. With the value of stumpage advancing 
steadily, the amount lost by manufacturers through wasted 
material is becoming an item of value which is important. 
The practical solution of this problem is of easy attain- 
ment and only waits the application of united effort. 

Handling and Care of Products.—If one should seek con- 
firmation of the assertion -that there is much yet to be 
learned cf how to properly handle and care for the product 
of mills, one needs but make a tour of inspection among 
the mills to arrive at the conclusion that, if* there is one 
who ts right in his methods, there are many who are wrong. 
For example, the question of how to pile lumber in order to 
prevent end checking, of hastening the process of drying, 
ef reducing the tenden¢y toward “blueing,” of protection 
irom rains etc., are but a few of the many topics of great 
moment and are all susceptible of treatment through in- 
vestigation and discussion. 


Labor and Transportation Problems. 

Labor and Labor Conditions—This topic is one with 
which you have been put to the limit of your individual 
resources in the endeavor to find some solution of the diffi- 
culties which seriously hamper the successful operation of 
your plants. The improvement of conditions affecting labor, 
the task of elevating it to a higher plane of efficiency, of 
ameliorating its conditions, its help] nd dep e 
in periods of business depression, are problems worthy of 
the most careful. thought and deliberation, and when these 
questions are solved the good effect will be left by @veryone 
engaged in this business and will be an achievement of 
which coéperation itself will be the controlling factor, 

Transportation.—This involves a multiplicity of subjects, 
chief among which are car service, demurrage, weights, 





rates, movement of freight, claims for exchanges in rates 
and weights and the ee and adjustment of these 
tlaims. These few alone should convince you of the neces- 
sity of your becoming identified with this association and its 
work. It is intended that this feature of the work shall be 
so thorough and far reaching in its effect that it will be 
the source of greatest help in every matter affecting your 
interests in these particulars. The association practically 
supplants the individual in defense of every issue which 
imposes a burden or inflicts an injury. This department 
alone should be sufficient to commend the association to 
your hearty approval and support, and if for no other 
reason you should give this association the moral as well 
as material support which it so thoroughly deserves and 
needs at your hands in order that the greatest degree of 
— may be attained. 

Legislation.—It will not be denied that when legislation 
inimical to the lumber interests is threatened the only 
effective method of combating it is through organization. 
How many times in the past have you contemplated the 
impending baneful results of adverse legislation which struck 
a severe blow at the entire industry and felt that your 
interests could be better protected and cared for if there 
was some well prepared and representative body to champion 
your cause? Occasions will arise again when prompt, con- 
certed action will only defend you from these wrongs and 
it counts for a great deal toward success to be ready for 
these emergencies. ‘Truly ‘a stitch in time saves nine.” 

Statistics —It is intended that this feature of the asso- 
ciation work shall extend over the widest possible field of 
subjects, covering every topic which may relate in any 
manner to the lumber interests and be so comprehensive and 
authentic that data thus obtained may be accepted as a 
basis upon which any calculation or deduction may be made. 


Every Operator Should Help. 


These are but a few of the topics to which this associa- 
tion may direct its labors and they are not discussed as 
exhaustively as their importance merits, but they are suffi- 
cient, to the extent covered, to warrant asking your support 
of this organization. Place this organization on a firm 
footing, supported by a numerically strong and interested 
membership, and its benefit to you and the industry in 
general will be manifested in many ways. We need the 
brains, the experience and the active support of every lum- 
berman in this territory to assist in acting upon and solving 
the problems which have remained so long a source of an- 
noyance and vexation, for truly “in a multitude of council 
there is much wisdom.” 

The cost to you is comparatively such a trifle that no 
lumberman claiming a share of the high esteem with which 
lumbermen as a rule are held for their liberality and gen- 
erous impulses would seriously consider withholding his 
contribution toward the success of any undertaking intended 
to promote the general welfare of the lumber business. 





W. W. CAMERON, WACO, TEX.; 
Vice President Texas & Louisiana Saw Mill Association. 


Moreover, there is a duty which humanity demands of us, 
the performance of which affords a more happiness 
than is permitted through the contemplation of any selfish 
motive. It is the duty of bearing one another’s burdens. 
It is the duty which inspired the sublime sentiment. immor- 
talized by Dumas in his grand characters of the Three 
Guardsmen, “All for one and one for all.” 


Pertinent Suggestions by an Operator. 


The following letter outlining proposed work for 
the association and written by M. C. Bay, of Nacog- 
doches, Tex., was then read and was discussed at con- 
siderable length: 


NacoGcpocHEs, TEex., Feb. 7.—To the Texas Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association—Gentlemen: Appreciating the im- 
portance of this meeting in its reference to the recent and 
past advances in freight rates in so far as the same affects 
the Yellow Pine Lumber Industry of Texas, I am going to 
ask the leniency of the association for a sufficient length of 
time to offer a few remarks that circumstances prohibit me 
from giving utterance to in person. 

One of the most vital questions of the day to the Texas 
lumbermen is that of the unjust and discriminatory rate 
situation in its application to the lumbermen on this side 
of the river in comparison with the privileges enjoyed by 
our brother lumbermen of the other side: This handicap 
I have reference to—the 2-cent differential, with which we 
are all familiar—has been in force for a considerable length 
of time, and despite the fact that we have asked relief 
from the burden by requesting the railroads of this side of 
the river to get together and equalize this difference, we are 
answered in silent but very expressive terms, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1908, with an advance of 3 to 4 cents per hundred 
weight in the freight rates to points in Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska etc., points that heretofore we have regarded in 
cur sublime ignorance as our legitimate and own territory. 

In a communication addressed to me some time since 
Lynch Davidson, of the Continental Lumber Company, pro- 
a at the action of the Cotton Belt in its effort to 
install prohibitory rates on ties, I answered in substance to 
the effect that it was my opinion that this action suggested 
a concerted movement on the part of the railroads in an 
effort to drive an opening wedge looking to the future 
establishment of. higher rates on all the products of the 
lumbermen to all points and through all crossings, and this 
advance in rates effective February 1, 1908, would seem to 
bear out the theory. 

The question, om rage that should come before this 
mecting for a definite action is the finding of ways and 
means to circumvent the further advancement of rates to 
other points and an insistence of an equalization of existing 





rates, for, believe me, unless some action is taken immediately 
it is but a short while until we are barred from the upper 
Mississippi crossing in the abolishment of the 16-cent rate 
commonly known as the Cairo combination. The railroads 
of the other side of the river protect their industries by 
getting them to markets at an advantage over the lumber- 
men of this side and the railroads of this side, who draw 
their sustenance from our mills, calmly sit down and place 
us at further disadvantages rather than make any effort to 
in any way alleviate the situation by equalizing matters. 

I would point out one salient feature to our legal friends 
of the association which would indicate in the action of 
the railroads a very strong ‘“‘gentlemen agreement” very 
near approaching trust methods or what we have been led 
tO believe are trust methods, if we are to accept the literary 
gymnastics of T. Lawson in his arraignment of John D. 
In all advancements or reductions of rates—the latter are 
very rare—the railroads in all instances act as a unit; there 
is never a dissenting line. If one line announces that it 
will advance rates to a certain point on a certain date, a 
close examination of the publications of other lines will 
develop the fact that the same happy idea came to them at 
precisely the same time; and now, gentlemen, the point I 
am trying to make is this: Is it any more moral or legal 
for the railroads to combine as a unit in the making of 
rates than it is for the lumbermen of Texas to combine in 
the same manner to oppose their aggressive power? In all 
lines of industry cf any prominence within the state, such 
as the riceemen, Farmers’ Union ete., the participators have 
all at some time gotten together and insisted on a protection 
of their rights, but the poor lumbermen, alas, in their fear 
of doing anything that might smack of the trust hestitate 
to even voice their dissent as a body. 

Lumbermen Should Act as Unit. 

The situation of today, gentlemen, seems to me to be 
peculiarly apropos of a story I once heard about a country 
editor in old Missouri: This editor had the annual pass 
penchant and scarcely a day passed that he did not address 
a communication to a certain railroad president setting 
forth in no unmistakable terms that he wanted an annual 
over that line and the railroad president just as religiously 
dropped the communication in the waste basket, until finally, 
marveling at the persistency of the editor, he wrote him to 
the effect that he had never heard of either him or his 
paper and saw no reason why he should give him a pass, 
but wound up with a request that the editor advise him 
where his paper went to. The editor’s reply: “My paper 
goes all over east Missouri and all over west Missouri and 
it has only been through constant and strenuous efforts on 
my part that I have kept it from going to h—l.” He got 
the pass; and now, gentlemen, that’s just the way the rate 
situation strikes me in its application to the Texas lumber- 
men. It is going to take constant and strenuous efforts on 
our part to keep business from the territory that paper came 
near reaching, and the thing to do, in my humble opinion, 
is for the lumbermen to act as a unit in this instance and 
fight these unjust advances in rates to the highest courts, 
for, believe me, gentlemen, this is but the first gun—and the 
——- line’ is going to come to us if we just wait long 
enough. 

I would suggest that the association appoint a committee 
to go into this rate situalion and prepare a regular schedule 
that will indicate without any doubt just what our disad- 
vantages are against our competitors and when this is gotten 
up then take to the railroads with a request for prompt 
adjustment and which I will say in advance will be just as 
promptly refused. ‘The avenue then, gentlemen, is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The scope of that body’s 
authority is the adjustment of rates where it is shown the 
basis on which these rates have been compiled is an unjust 
and unreasonable one, and the way to show this, gentlemen, 
is to compile your table showing rates from points that we 
have a grievance with and to points we can not reach, then 
another table showing rates to these points from our own 
mills, and the unreasonable, unjust feature of the rate 
making basis becomes apparent. The establishment of a 
traffic bureau with a competent man in charge at some cen- 
trally located point like Houston, the object of which is to 
be the taking up and adjustment of just such differences as 
these with the railroads and any other duties such as the 
handling of claims etc. that the association may in their 
wisdom desire to impose on the bureau would be one busi- 
nesslike step in the right direction. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to again express my re- 
gret at not being able to be with you on this occasion, but 
I wish to state to you that I am all there in spirit and if 
at any time my services can be of any assistance to the 
association you may command me. Yours very truly, 

M. C. Bay. 


At the close of this letter President Link announced 
that the board of directors had been unable to give 
the time necessary to the selection of the various 
committees and that these committees would be sub- 
mitted to the members at a meeting to be held in the 
near future. Continuing Mr. Link said: 


We would like to hear from Mr. Kurth what he thinks 
about this organization. 

Mr. Kurth said: 

I don’t know that I can tell you anything with which 
you are not already acquainted. We all know that the rates 
to Colorado have been raised 3 cents to every point in 
Colorado and in western Kansas and certain portions of 
Nebraska. Now, of course, if we sit idly by the first thing 
we know the rates will be raised to all territories. I am 
glad to note that we have a gentleman from the traffic de- 
partment of one of the biggest railroads in the state among 
us. We will all have to get together and watch our inter- 
ests. You will never get anything from a railroad, only 
what the law will permit you, that is all. [Applause.] 
Now, then, we do not want the railroads to give us any- 
thing, but at the same time we want to get what we are 
entitled to. I have always been a friend to the railroads. 
I don’t want to see any passenger rates reduced to 2 cents, 
for I want the railroads to get ample money to improve the 
service. This question of freight rates is the most impor- 
tant point that we have to deal with. Since this thing 
came up, for instance, on the Cotton Belt, they have canceled 
their through rates with the Santa Fe and Rock Island on 
grain and feedstuffs coming south, and this puts every 
southern man at a disadvantage. Of course we can buy corn 
and oats elsewhere, but there is hardly any alfalfa to be 
had outside of the territory covered by these roads and if 
you want to buy it it will cost you exactly $1.60 a ton, and 
the first thing you know they will make through rates again, 
but they will be a little higher, a little bit higher on lumber 
and a little bit higher on foodstuffs, and we want to guard 
against this and not sit by and let those rates go into effect 
without objecting to it; in other words, we want to object 
before the rates go into effect, and there is but one way, and 
that is to go before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and it is up to you gentlemen to see that we have a good 
committee on freight rates who will watch these points. 
There are a good many other things, such as cancelation of 
orders. We all have to contend with that and a good many 
other things, but I think freight rates is the most vital 
point of all. 


Mr. Beard, of the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, was the next speaker. He took up at cpnsider- 
able length the railroad questions which will come be- 
fore the association in the near future and endeavored 
to show that not only the Southern Pacific but that 
other railroads have done all in their power to assist 
the saw mill operators. Mr. Beard spoke in part as 
follows: 


Mention has been made here of the advancing rates to 
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Colorado and western points. My first intimation of the 
advance was the publication of the tariffs, and I inquired 
into it and I found that the’Pacific coast lines had advanced 
the rates to those same points 10 cents, which, however, has 
been subsequently the subject of litigation and which has 
not yet been finally settled. These rates have been ad- 
vanced by our connections, and we have no power but to 
obey their mandates because we could not go into their 
territory without going over their lines. While this ad- 
vance of 10 cents is now a matter of litigation, at the same 
time the lumbermen in that territory must necessarily sell 
their lumber based on these rates; they could not, of course, 
take the risk of an adverse decision. ‘Therefore, you gen- 
tlemen, I figure, are still 7 cents ahead on that proposition. 
If it is finally decided that that advance can not be legally 
maintained, there is no question about the rates going down 
again. The matter of rates to Cairo-combination points has 
also been the subject of contention, and it is of no use re- 
hashing the thing; but as regards Colorado Mr. Link said 
to me this morning, “Is it fair that the lumbermen in the 
Mississippi valley should reach Colorado points at a lower 
rate than Texas mills?’ I looked into the records and the 
records didn’t show it, and on the other hand, in discussing 
the matter with Mr. Dunlap he was of the opinion that 
there should be a differential in favor of the Texas lumber- 
men to offset the disadvantage of reaching Cairo. Everything 
entering into railroad operation has gone up; it is unfortu- 
nate that the price of lumber has gone down, but it will go 
up, it can not stay where it is. As far as the Texas & New 
Orleans is concerned, I believe I can safely say that there 
is not a proposition that has come before me that I have 
not been fair and square with, and I will leave it to the 
gentlemen here if we haven’t tried to act fairly. Now as 
regards claims, I will admit that there is an unreasonable 
and long delay in the claim department, and I believe that 
is a matter which can be remedied. We want to work in 
harmony with you; your interest is our interest. You gen- 
tlemen pay the best part of my salary; you lumbermen on 
the Texas & New Orleans, yours is the principal traffic on 
the Texas & New Orleans, and I want you to come into my 
office and I want to treat you as a customer, not as a person 
coming in to make a kick or complaint; come in and I will 
welcome you just the same as a good customer who is com- 
ing in to buy a lot of goods, and I believe that those of you 
on my line will agree that I have always tried to be fair. 
I wish your association all the success in the world. 


Following Mr. Beard’s address the question as to 
whether or not it was advisable to incorporate was 
discussed, and it was the general opinion that the 
association should immediately secure the services of 
a competent legal adviser who would be at the serv- 
ices of the officers and the board of directors and 
give them advice on all legal questions which might 
arise. 

Mr. Ranger said his firm intended to become a 
member of the association and expressed the hope 
that all the other hardwood manufacturers in Texas 
and Louisiana would do the same, as it was his 
opinion that the association would result in just as 
much benefit to the hardwood man as to the yellow 
pine man. He said that it was now almost impossible 
for the hardwood manufacturer in Texas to ship to 
the north and that he hoped the committee appointed 
by the association would devise means to remedy this 
matter. President Link at once ruled that inasmuch 
as the constitution provided that saw mill operators 
should be members, there should be no distinction be- 
tween yellow pine and hardwood operators. 


Reciprocal Demurrage on Tap. 


The reciprocal demurrage question was taken up 
and discussed at some length as follows: 


Mr. Davidson—There is another matter that I have been 
thinking about a good while here, not only at the present 
time but for some considerable time, and it is this ques- 
tion of reciprocal demurrage in our state here. Our rail- 
road friends went up to Austin, got a nice little rule passed 
for us, and the lumbermen didn't say anything, and while 
I think it is up to the directorate to name the committee, 
I would like to hear from those gentlemen who have oper- 
ated under that rule, so that when the committee goes to 
work it will have some predicate to go by. 

Mr. Link--Is there anybody who understands that re- 
ciprocal demurrage ruling? 

Mr. Woodhead—It seems to require that you have to put 
ine on the end of the ties before you can recover any- 
thing. 

Mr. Davidson—lIt is a onesided arrangement, all for the 
white man and none for the nigger. 

W. T. Whiteman—It strikes me that what we need is a 
law that we could understand and which would operate to 
our benefit, from the fact that if we had a law in this state 
binding on these railroad companies to put this business 
through, it would mean that the other business would suf- 
fer, If they had to move the Texas cars promptly under 
the Texas law, the result would be that the Kansas cars 
would have to lay on the sidetrack until the Texas stuff is 
moved. An interstate law is what we want to work on, 
and not so much a state law, as our interstate business will 
suffer in order to comply with the state law. 

Mr. Link—What we need is a like law for foreign and 
home business. 

Mr. Woodhead—We can bend our efforts and get this state 
law, and I do not think there would be much trouble in 
getting the interstate. They say we have a reciprocal law. 
If we can not construe it we will fix up something we can 
construe. The same way with some things we had at the 
annual meeting in New Orleans; we had some specifica- 
tions for timber that nobody liked, but it is a start, and I 
think it would be a very good thing for that committee to 
take that subject under consideration and try to draft some 
that are at least more easy to be understood. 


Mr. Corry was then asked for his ideas on the ques- 
tions before the association and spoke as follows: 


I have been sick and have been wrestling with the grip 
for about a month, and I am not much in a talking condi- 
tion, but I could say something about getting cars moved. 
I know of an instance or two, and we have got a case 
right now where we shipped three cars of lumber to some 
points in Illinois in October, and we are advised by the 
parties that they will not take them on account of the long 
delay. We would like something to help us along that line; 
I do not know whether you would call it interstate. These 
cars were shipped in October and they haven't got there 
yet, and if there is anything you folks can do for us we 
would be glad to hear from you. All our people do not seem 
to want to join, and I am joining just for our organization 
in Alexandria, and I will do all I can, and while I am not 
looking for any special position on your committees, and do 
not care if I do not get any, but if there is anything you 
want done my partner is a senator from the district in 
which I live, and I was fortunate enough to be on the right 
side for governor, and I think one or two representatives in 
my parish would help us in the legislature. These three 
ears were shipped in October and none of them got there. 
In fact we are very indignant about the matter and we 
have placed the matter in the hands of the Red Book. These 
—<e from the town of Alexandria, a town of 25,000 
people. 


The remarks of Mr. Corry were discussed at some 
length. Mr. Donaldson reported that he had recentiy 
heard from a car which had originated on the South- 


ern Pacific railroad and required 227 days to get to 
Chicago. Mr. Whiteman said: ‘‘I shipped one car 
on September 22 last, to a town in Texas and it 
hasn’t got there yet.’’ In reply to this statement 
President Link said: ‘‘We all know the railroads 
got mixed up here on account of the extreme amount 
of traffic and things were in a very chaotic condition 
last spring and summer. Whether this was the fault 
of the rules and regulations it is hard to find out and 
I have never been able to find a railroad man who 
could tell me whether or not it was the fault of the 
rolling stock.’’ 

The question of tracing cars was then taken up 
and discussed and many complaints were received as 
to the methods adopted by the railroads in following 
up carload lots of lumber. 

Toward the close of the meeting a number of those 
active in the organization of the association made a 
canvass of all those present and secured their signa- 
tures as members of the new association. The selec- 
tion of the time and place of the next meeting was 
left to the board of directors. Before adjournment 
President Link appointed Messrs. Cameron, Wicks 
and Davidson as a special membership committee to 
call on as many as possible of the saw mill operators 
in the two states and to secure them as members. 

The constitution which was adopted was in brief 
as follows: 


1. The object of the association shall be free interchange 
of ideas as to the best methods of manufacturing, grading, 
classifying and handling lumber; to get statistics interestin 
and advantageous to the members; to cultivate a fraterna 
spirit; to discuss and devise the best methods for conduct- 
ing our business to the advantage of ourselves and our 
customers. 

2. The annual meeting of the association is to be held 
on the second Tuesday of September of each year, and one 
other meeting shall also be held on the second Tuesday in 
March of each year. 

_ 3. It is stated that this organization shall not combine 
in official action or otherwise, directly or indirectly, of 
regulating the price on lumber, nor of regulating the quan- 
tity of output or production of lumber, or any other com- 
modity manufactured by the members of the association, 
and the discussion of =e: A and all of these subjects at any 
meeting of this association shall be in direct violation of 
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the purposes for which the association is organized, and 
such discussion is prohibited. 

4. Any lumber manufacturer or retail dealer can become 
a member of the association. 

5. Every individual, firm or corporation becoming a mem- 
ber of the association shall pay an entrance fee of $10, and 
in addition shall pay quarterly in advance the monthly dues 
as stated in the table below: 

“Mills whose daily capacity is 20,000 feet and under, $2 a 


month. 

“Mills whose capacity is over 20,000 feet and inclusive 
of 30,000 feet daily, $3 a month. 

“The apportionment for dues continues upward through 
oe feet capacity a day, where the monthly dues shall 
be $20.” 

The following were in attendance at the meeting: 


W. W. Cameron, Waco; R. D. Collins, Shreveport, La. ; 
E. A. Wicks, Houston; E. H. Pope, Houston; J. L. Link, 
Orange; W. T. Whiteman, Caro; Ben 8S. Woodhead, Beau- 
mont; Julian i. Houston ; J. 8. Bonner, Houston; J. H. 
Kurth, Keltys; W. J. Duhig, Lake Charles, La.; B. M. 
Talbot, Lake Charles, La.; Liggett Thompson, Houston ; 
T. J. Trotti, De Quincy, La.; G. P. West, Houston; J. H. 
Leese, Henderson; A. W. Miller, Galveston; C. 8S. Vidor, 
Galveston; J. L. Strong, Henderson; E. R. Bolton, Waco; 
J. C. Hill, Houston; E. T. McDonald, Mansfield, La. ; Lynch 
Davidson, Houston; FE. W. Kunland, Houston; B. F. 
Bonner, Houston; R. M. Farrar,.Houston; M. 8S. Porter, 
Chicago; W. T. Groves, Trawick; Charles J. Gunn, Hous- 
ton; G. A. Blount, Nacogdoches; Hugh Coty Alexander, 
La.; J. B. Fleming, Hampton, La.; I. J. Williams, Hous- 
ton: E. K. Dillingham, R. E. Myer, Shreveport; Thomas 
Waites, Houston; L. H. Wallis, Houston ; . Hoyt, Hous- 
ton; R. V. Godbey, Dallas; H . Reynolds, Buck; D. EB. 
Chipps, Diboll; S. 8. Proser, Nacogdoches ; George W. Cavin, 
Nacogdoches; W. G. Harrington, Nacogdeches; Max me 3 
nick, Alder Branch; . Richardson, Houston; J. > 
pe ra Cleveland ; Kilburn Moore, Big Creek; W. G. Ragley, 
Ragley. 


CANADIAN FORESTERS TO MEET. 


The secretary of the committee having the matter in 
charge has advised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Forestry Association. 
The dates and place are respectively March 12-13, and 
Montreal, Que. Headquarters of the association are 
room 509, Coristine building, Montreal. Formal pro- 
gram of the meeting has not been issued, but presum- 
ably will be promulgated amply in advance of the event. 





MISSOURI DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Southeastern Missouri Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association was held at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Tuesday, February 11. 

President J. W. Phillips called the meeting to order 
in the Commercial Club rooms at 3:30 p. m. and stated 
that the afternoon session would be devoted to informal 
discussion and the reading of any communications that 
might be on the secretary’s desk. 

Secretary L. J. Marshall read a letter from the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, of Seattle, Wash., 
asking the codperation of the retail associations in bring- 
ing about a better understanding between the shippers 
of Coast products and the retail dealers of the central 
states. After discussion of the communication the 
president referred the matter to a committee on resolu- 
tions to be reported at the night session. 

At 5 o’clock adjournment was taken to 7:30. 

At the second session Dr. W. C. Patton, mayor of 
Cape Girardeau, assured the visiting lumbermen that 
they were welcome and would always be welcome to 
Cape Girardeau. Among other speakers of the evening 
were C. W. S. Henderson, of Jackson; Leon Hernier, 
of De Soto; Charles B. Floyd, of Kansas City, and 
Hugh Settle, of Bismarck. 

Several matters of interest to the trade were brought 
up for general discussion and thoroughly gone over. 

President Phillips then returned to the regular order 
of business and called for the report of the committee 
on resolutions, which presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

WuHereEas, The last few months have brought about a 
condition in the trade with the shippers of shingles and 
other products from the west coast by which a great many 
orders have been canceled because of slow shipments and a 
disposition on the part of some wholesalers to fail to fill 
orders that were taken at low price and by so incon- 
veniencing the retailer creating a feeling on his part that 
he should not be held to his contracts to his own detri- 
ment. Realizing that such a condition is ever to the best 
interests of the trade, be it 

Resolved, That the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is heartily in favor of any move that 
will lead to a betterment of these conditions and stands 
ready to cojperate with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation in any plan it may devise that will accomplish 
such a result. Be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to F. D. Becker, secretary, Seattle, Wash., and to each 
of the members of this association. 

The secretary’s report for the year showed an increase 
in the membership and a very prosperous condition. 

The treasurer reported a nice balance on hand to start 
the new year. - 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the reélection of J. W. Phillips, of the Phillips Lum- 
ber & Fuel Company, Cape Girardeau, as president; 
Leon Herrick, of the 8. W. Crawford Lumber Company, 
De Soto, Mo., vice president; Hugh Steele, of the Steele 
Hardwood & Lumber Company, Bismarck, secretary, and 
John J. Tlapek, Ste. Genevieve Lumber Company, Ste. 
Genevieve, treasurer. 


The following were elected directors: 


Cc. W. Ffenderson, Jackson. 

Oscar Fuller, Portageville. 

L. J. Marshall, Cape Girardeau. 

James L. Byrd, Charleston. 

N. C. Griffith, Fredericktown. 

John J. Tlapek, Ste. Genevieve. 

The invitation of Vice President Herrick to hold the 
next meeting at De Soto was accepted and the meeting 
adjourned. The next regular meeting will be June 9. 

The members and guests were invited by President 
Phillips to a very elaborate spread that had been pre- 
pared by the local dealers and an hour and a half was 
spent in enjoying the good things provided. ay: 

The outlook for the coming year for the association 
is most. encouraging. Only good words could be heard 
for the officers of the past year and the hospitality of 
the Cape Girardaeu dealers as the boys made their way 
to the hotels to have a few hours sleep before beginning 
a new day. 





CASE MAY BE SETTLED OUT OF COURT. 


BrIsToL, TENN., Feb. 13.—Special examiners will be 
sent to Johnson City February 19 to hear the complaints 
filed by shippers in this section against the Southern, 
Norfolk & Western, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia & Southwestern and other trunk lines, alleging 
unjust discrimination in freight rates. The defendants 
have all entered their denials of the charges preferred 
against them, at the same time evincing a desire to 
compromise the matter. To this end they have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an extension of 
time, looking to a readjustment of the rates, with a 
view to settling the cases out of court. The shippers 
are disposed to arbitrate the dispute without litigation 
and the issuance of a revised tariff may be the result of 
negotiations pending, in which event the complaints filed 
with the commission in the shape of original petitions 
will be withdrawn. 





AMENDMENT TO ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
TARIFF. 


The Atlantic Coast Line railroad has issued an amend- 
ment to its tariff on lumber rates to Nashville, Tenn., 
Kentucky junctions and Ohio and Mississippi river cross- 
ings, which reduces existing freight rates on lumber 
originating in Alabama and Florida 2 cents a hundred 
pounds. These amendments are issued as the result of 
the injunction granted by the federal judge of the 
fifth circuit court of the United States for the southern 
district of Georgia several weeks ago. It is expected 
that other roads carrying Georgia and Florida lumber 
will obey the injunction and issue similar amendments 
to their existing tariffs. 
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RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS RESIST CANCELATION OF THROUGH ROUTES AND RATES. 


Conclusion of the Recent Hearing at 


Last week’s installment of the LUMBERMAN’S report 
covering the hearing at Kansas City, Mo., before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the cause of the 
Star Grain & Lumber Company et al. versus the Santa 
Fe and other southern and southwestern carriers con- 
cluded in the controversy between opposing counsel fol- 
lowing a statement by Mr. Norton, of the defense, of 
its position. The present, the concluding installment, 
resumes with a continuation of that portion of the hear- 
ing, following assertions by Wash Adams, counsel for 
the complainants. 


Commissioner Harlan—It is apparent to me that both 
sides are rather fencing for position, and Mr. Norton, in- 
sisting upon a higher division of a through rate, says that 
the result of that was to move the Cotton Belt to cancel 
the through rates, and he desires now to put the re- 
sponsibility upon the Cotton Belt. The latter, on the 
other hand, puts the question, “Are you willing to es- 
iblish through rates?” but it is apparent that that has 
n substantially the real controversy that will have to 
fought out on the records, as I understand that Mr. 
Norton, with a higher division of the through rate,. has 
no objection to reéstablishment of the through routes. 

Mr. Adams—That is all we contend for here. : 

Commissioner Harlan—Do you demand the higher divi- 





sion: 
Mr. Adams—That is a matter for the railroads. 
Commissioner Harlan—Then it becomes a matter for 
the commission. I assumed from the beginning that that 
question would have to be decided by the commission. 
Mr. West—We stated in our answer that we were will- 
ing to let the commission fix the division of the rates. 
Commissioner Harlan—The commission could not do 
that without having some record before it and under- 
standing all the surrounding conditions. 
Mr. Norton—That may have been the proposition before 
the litigation was begun and the tariffs canceled. As to 
» issues here referred to by counsel, the issues which 
1ave stated have been directly stated by and answer 
led by the Cotton Belt lines, in which we are charged 
with arbitrary and overbearing action and interference 
ete.. We have proposed by our testimony to lay abso- 
lutely bare to the commission just what we do and why 
we do it, and then let the commission determine whether 
through rates shall be put in, and if so what they shall be, 
and if we can not agree upon divisions the commission 





might fix them; but the case having gone thus far, we 
would like to make our record. 

Commissioner Harlan—I think the record should be 
made. It would be gratifying to the commission if the 
case could be settled upon some basis satisfactory to both 
parties, but if there is no such possibility as the matter 
now stands, with no desire on the part of either party 
for conference among themselves with a view to reéstab- 
lishment of these through rates, of course we will pro- 


ceed to make the record. 

I want to call attention, Mr. Norton, to one feature of 
this controversy that has impressed itself upon me. The 
commission has recently said, in an application by an 
electrical line for joint through rates and through route 
with a steam line, that the right to invoke the power of 
the commission was not reposed in the railroads by the 
consideration of traffic but by the requirements of the 
ommunity which the two railroads serve, and it seems 
to me that so far as this record is in it has been directed 
to that view of the matter. Here are a great many mills 
at various points that are producing certain kinds of 
lumber that is needed by certain dealers. Now it may 
be that the Santa Fe and other mills can supply all those 











requirements. Nevertheless there would be before the 
commission the fact that hundreds of mills elsewhere that 
wa to compete in those markets and reach those retail 






s have not the benefit of through routes and joint 
rates, and I am inclined to think—of course it is a per- 
sonal view of the matter—that the commission will want 
to hear from you on that point. 

Mr. Norton—Namely, that we have open territory which 

ompensates for any that is closed? 

Commissioner Harlan—Not so much from the standpoint 
of the mills that you do serve but the standpoint of the mills 
that you do not now serve with through routes. There has 

om testimony here indicating a great desire upon the part 
ff those mills to compete in markets at Santa Fe local 
points, and they have been competing in those markets, and 
I am inclined to think that the commission would want to 
get it very clear on that point and why you have to deny 
those mills the benefit of through routes and rates. 

Mr. Norton-—We have not denied them that. 

Commissioner Harlan—I will put it otherwise, then— 
what rate these defendants need and have not agreed upon 
either by their failure or their refusal to agree on estab- 
lished through routes to keep those markets closed to a 
vast number of mills. : 

Mr. Norton—tThe failure or the action of the defendants 
has been wholly with respect to divisions. 

Commissioner Harlan—That is true. 

F. H. Wood, counsel of the Kansas City Southern—In 
order that I may understand to what extent we are inter- 
ested in this inquiry at this time I would like to ask the 
counsel of the Santa Fe if he also admits the propriety of a 
ret’stablishment of joint through routes and rates by the 
Kansas City and Pittsburg gateways and the Kansas City 
Southern. 

Mr. Norton—Not by way of the gateway which would 
give the Kansas City Southern a longer haul, but that which 
would give it a shorter haul. 

Mr. Wood—Then, supplementing what I said at the hear- 
ing yesterday, I would like to examine the Santa Fe wit- 
nesses on questions of through rates and divisions, as that 
may come into this inquiry. 


Permission was given the Kansas City Southern’s 
counsel as desired. 


TESTIMONY FOR THE DEFENSE. 


The first witness introduced by the defendant carriers 
on their account was James Peabody, statistician 
of the Santa Fe railroad. With Mr. Peabody’s testimony 
the original issue was lost, or at least was so submerged 
as practically to be lost sight of. The proceedings with 
the introduction of the defendant’s testimony and to its 
conclusion were almost in their entirety a contest be- 
tween the Cotton Belt, the Santa Fe and the Kansas City 
Southern and their connections for the establishment of 
through rates and divisions, the latter from a standpoint 
that seemed equitable aceording to the point of view of 
each. It will be recalled that in its answer the St. Louis 
Southwestern (‘‘Cotton Belt’’) asked for a 50 percent 
division in the establishment of through rates with the 
Santa Fe road, on lumber originating on the line of the 
Cotton Belt destined to Santa Fe local points. The 
Santa Fe seemed willing to accede to the division 60 and 
40 in favor of the delivering road, and the Texas & Pa- 


cific pled for the establishment of better divisions. Upon 
these lines, as intimated above, the remainder of the 
hearing was conducted. 

Mr. Peabody’s testimony was mainly an exposition of 
loss of revenue to the Santa Fe under former divisions 
and even under the immediate division that had been pro- 
posed, incidental to which he spoke of the growth of 
lumber traffic handled by the Santa Fe system. These 
figures showed that the Santa Fe handled, in 1902, 6,007 
cars of lumber and forest products; in 1903 the traffic 
had grown to 12,817 cars; in 1904 to 15,624 cars; in 
1905 to 19,809 cars, increased in 1906 to 20,162 cars, 
and grew in the nine months of 1907 for which the wit- 
ness had data, to 22,661 cars. Mr. Peabody filed with the 
commission ‘a large, comprehensive statement showing 
the various earnings of the road and the divisions 
thereof upon a stated basis for 1906, and was upon the 
stand when the Wednesday morning session closed. 

At the afternoon session James Peabody was recalled 
to the stand and was cross-examined by Mr. Fife, as- 
sociate counsel with Mr. West for the Cotton Belt road. 
The same line of question and answer was followed as 
had characterized the preceding testimony of this wit- 
ness, all tending to arrive at a distribution of divisions 
equitable as between the roads according to their in- 
dividual points of view. 

Railroad Officials’ Views. 

H. E. Farrell, freight traffic manager of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, was made a witness for the defense by 
Mr. Norton, who endeavored to fasten upon the Cotton 
Belt the onus for the cancelation of joint rates be- 
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tween that road and the Santa Fe. The testimony given 
by this witness was of the same character as that of 
his predecessor, directed along the lines of establishment 
of satisfactory divisions of through rates and a de- 
pendent possibility of through routes. The question 
was fought out also as to inadequatt interchange of 
equipment between the Cotton Belt and the Santa Fe 
roads, and it was here contended by Mr. Norton for the 
Santa Fe company, and refought in examination of 
other witnesses, that a greater consideration in divisions 
should be shown the originating road than the connect- 
ing line or the delivery line where a through route was 
perfected by three carriers. Mr. Norton contended that 
under through divisions and by through routes his road 
would be giving to connections traffie which would dis- 
place that which belonged in its entirety to the Santa 
Fe system. Effort was made to prove that the Cotton 
Belt was allowing tap line divisions to logging roads. 

J. S. Hershey, general freight agent of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad Company, with head- 
quarters at Galveston, Tex., submitted an exhibit in the 
now famous F. J. Gentry case by which the witness 
endeavored to demonstrate that Mr. Gentry, who is a 
complainant in the present case before the commission, 
had not suffered any loss of producing territory by the 
cancelation of through rates and routes. Along this 
line Mr. Hershey said: 

We feel about furnishing cars that our first duty is to 
the people upon our line, entirely dependent upon us. It 
has been years since we have had cars to spare to these and 
when we have had them we gave the cars to the first asking 
for them. We have absolutely no method of free use of 
tracks on our railroad, * * the mills receiving the 
ears we have according to the cutting. We qaploy, a man 
as inspector whose duty is to travel.over the line daily and 


learn the needs of cars of various mills withont discrimina- 
tion or favor. . 


In regard to the history of tram divisions on the Santa 
Fe, the Santa Fe line completed its connection with the 
Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City line—I think the line was 
opened August 13, 1901, but put into operation in 1902. 

e heard a great deal of talk and many complaints were 
made to us that saw mills located upon other lines of rail- 
road were treated more liberally by those roads than we 
treated them, but I know that everyone connected with our 
company was much opposed to the tram line division allow- 








Kansas City—Railroad’s Admission of Selfishness—Significant Testimony for Both Sides. 


ances and we determined to stay out of it entirely. Along 
prior to July, 1905, the owners of the Cheat River Lumber 
Company, with a mill on our line at Timber, Tex., extended 
their tram to a connection with the Houston, East & West 
Texas at Midland. That road established a tariff and began 
paying that company a division on the lumber hauled to its 
line. About the same time we discovered another mill just 
off of our line having a mill tram that was receiving divi- 
sions from the Texas & New Orleans line. That was the 
mill of the Keith Lumber Company. The division amounted, 
according to my recollection, to 20 percent of the proportion 
south of Ft. Worth, giving the lumber company 2 cents.: 

We felt that the business of the Cheat River Lumber Com- 
pany, also the business of the Keith Lumber Company, was 
being taken away from us. We had then planned to build 
a line from Kirbyville, Tex., into Louisiana, crossing the 
Kansas City Southern at De Ridder. We knew that when 
we reached De Ridder within a few weeks actual competitive 
conditions at that point would force us into paying tram 
divisions over there and on July 1, 1905, we arranged with 
certain tram lines, and I think all of them are allowed 3 
cents per hundred pounds, to all points on the Santa Fe 
system beyond the state of Texas, confining our payments 
to points on the Santa Fe system, paying nothing going to 
any point beyond. A short time after that we concluded 
that the 3 cents was perhaps too much and we reduced that 
division to 2 cents per hundred pounds on the Missouri river 
and west and 1 cent east of the Missouri river on all the 
Santa Fe system. That basis has continued up to this time 
notwithstanding the fact that everyone having to do with 
traffic on the Santa Fe would be glad that the division 
should be canceled. 


Allowances to All. 


Q. Did you have any long time understanding? A. In 
no instance. In every case the respresentative of a so called 
railroad was given to understand that we would not under 
any circumstances make any definite contract that the allow- 
ance made would be for a week or a year or indefinitely. 
These allowances were due to the fact that the tram divi- 
sions were paid by the other roads. 

Q. So for the protection of that traffic you put in these 
divisions? A. Yes, sir. All the companies were incorpo- 
rated and filed divisions with the commission. We have 
treated everybody alike as to tram divisions on our rail- 
roads. The figures have been the same to each and every 
line regardless of the fact whether it reached some other line 
than ours. We have allowed the divisions to all regardless 


of whether it was compensatory or not. We regard this 


system as an evil. We believe the ordinary tram line is as 
much a part of the saw mill plant as the saw or any other 
5 of the equipment. It is part of the manufacturing 
plant. 


Further questioning of this witness and his answers 
were along the line of divisions with reference to what 
would be considered from the individual standpoint a 
fair division as between the Santa Fe system and its 
connections. The purport of much of his testimony was 
to what extent cancelations initiated by the Cotton Belt 
reduced the earnings of the Santa Fe while other con- 
nections of the latter continued to do business under 
joint tariff with it, irrespective of modifications of divi- 
sions; that the Cotton Belt was the only connection of 
the Santa Fe that canceled through rates with it. Wit- 
ness cited the testimony of Mr. Gorsuch, given on the 
preceding day, as indicative of the fact that the abro- 
gation of through routes and rates was at the initiation 
of the Cotton Belt road. 

Mr. Hershey was cross examined by Mr. West. 

. You have a general acquaintance with the situation of 
the railroads in Texas? A. Yes. 

Fixing the Blame for Cancelations. 

The difficulties the Santa Fe encounters there are 
practically the same as other lines? A do not think the 
Santa Fe encounters near as much difficulty as the Cotton 
Belt in the handling of business. I think our main line is 
a better railroad. We have .the same local troubles—the 
same troubles at Austin. 

Mr. Fife—You stated a while ago that prior to 1902 you 
did not pay any tram divisions. Are you familiar with the 
case in which the railroad commission of Texas fined the 
Santa Fe $25,000 for paying tram road divisions? A. I am 
not familiar with any such case. 

Q. With whom did you confer before giving this notice 
to the Cotton Belt as to the change in divisions? A. I be- 
lieve we reached a definite conclusion to give them notice 
about July 1 or 15. 

Q. No conferences were had with the Rock Island inter- 
ests or the Frisco? A. Absolutely none. 

- Don’t you know that almost identical notices were 
served by the Rock Island and Frisco to the Cotton Belt at 
the same time? A. I never heard it from anyone but you 
fn a letter you wrote to me. 

Further discussion ensued over the equity of divisions 
and rates in which intimations were made that the 
Santa Fe had stated that it proposed to take care of all 
the lumber business on its lines by means of its own 
rails, and upon this line the witness was sharply exam- 
ined by Mr. Fife, who endeavored to prove that it was 
the sentiment of the Santa Fe that lumber manufac- 
turers located upon competing roads might expect no 
particular rights when shipping over the Santa Fe. 

W. S. Parker, commercial agent of the Santa Fe at 
Beaumont, was called by the defendants. By him an 
attempt was made to prove that the mills on the Santa 
Fe system were able to serve with equal ability to those 
located on other lines the 122 complainants located at 
Santa Fe local points, particularly with shortleaf yellow 
pine. His testimony upon this point was not at all 
conclusive. 

Policy Adopted Under Duress. 


J. J. Coleman, assistant general freight agent of the 
Santa Fe system, was examined at length, but developed 
little that was new or different from the testimony of 
other witnesses for the defendants. Like others, he dep- 
recated the allowances of the tram line divisions and 
stated that they had been given by the Santa Fe only 
when forced into the practice by competitive conditions. 


Our president, I think, felt that tram divisions were some- 
thing that were very vicious, that it was an evil practice, 
and he felt that we had lost a big lot of money down there 
and that was no reason why the saw mills on our line 
should not have protection and he said that it looked strange 
to him .that we could not control. our local markets and 
thought that our investment down there seemed to be a bad 
one. He thought that the practice of allowances ought’ to 
be stopped. f 
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Further in his testimony Mr. Coleman was asked by 
Mr. Norton: S 


Q. What was the purpose of the extension of the Santa Fe 
to Beaumont—its Beaumont division, the Jasper & Hastern 
at Oakdale? That was to enlarge the lumber regions pene- 
trated by the Santa Fe, the supply? A. Not so much so 
as it was to pesteee an investment of $5,000,000 that we had 
made in building from Montgomery up through the Kirby 
Lumber Company's timber which threatened to be involved 
as a_result of the Frisco-Rock Island becoming interested in 
the Kirby Lumber Company, and our people having learned 
that there were negotiations on foot looking to the purchase 
of the Kirby Lumber Company’s trams and that the ar- 
rangement might be consummated, Mr. Ripley felt that he 
had better be up and stirring and getting a railroad off 
somewhere else. ; 

Witness testified as to the Santa Fe’s version of the 
allowance to tram lines somewhat extensively and 
stated that such allowances were 2 cents a hundred 
pounds on lumber when destined ‘‘to points reached 
by our own rails to the Missouri river and west with 
the exception of lumber destined to Texas points, on 
which they receive nothing, and they receive 1 cent 
a hundred pounds when it is destined to points on 
our rails east of the Missouri river.’’ 

The witness was cross-examined by Mr. West as to 
routes and rates of the Cotton Belt and their applica- 
tion. He stated that his people had told him that 
they had absolutely no financial interest in the Kirby 
Lumber Company. ‘‘After inquiry I found that we 
had helped Mr. Kirby but had no stock in the com- 
pany; but we bought what were known as the Prince 
lands, as I understand it. The Santa Fe road ad- 
vanced something like $500,000 to Mr. Kirby to help 
him to get the lands, which it was thought would 
make the resources of the line so much greater.’’ 


Financial Interrelations. 


. I will ask you a general question. Has not the Santa 
Fe Railroad Company or any of its officers or agents ad- 
vanced large sums of money to Mr. Kirby and other people 
to purchase lands, or purchased land for them and held it 
for them? A. As to the officers of the road holding a 
financial interest or the company holding any I do not know. 


SAM PARK, OF BEAUMONT, TEX.; 
President of the Industrial Lumber Company. 





After our line had been completed to De Ridder Sam Park 
wrote our people a letter and solicited the extension of the 
line over to Oakdale. He said he felt the need of the rail- 
road to get into the markets and wanted to have the benefit 
of the car supply, and I was apprised of it and went to see 
Mr. Park and we talked about the matter and I told him it 
would involve building about forty miles of rail and our 
people were very conservative before they invested money, 
and it resulted in nothing further being done. Subsequently 
our peeple continued to Cravens to the tram of the Mis- 
souri & Louisiana Central, and at the time this information 
got into the newspapers as to the extension of the line Mr. 
lark wrote to me asking if I thought we could recommend 
building over to Oakdale and I told him no. After further 
negotiations he said he would abandon his tram and use our 
main line and he gave me a figure of 50 cents a thousand 
on his logs as compensation, and I asked him if he would 
waive tram divisions and he said he would. He contracted 
to pay us 50 cents a thousand for hauling his trains, fur- 
nishing him cars anywhere within twenty miles of the track 
of the railroad to Oakdale, and contracted to give us the 
output of two saw mills. 

How much money did you advance for the purchase of 
timber for Mr. Park? A. He has not paid us yet but will 
do so before long. 

- You mean to say that your company has not advanced 
money to Mr. Park with which to buy timber? ~A. I did 
not say that. 


Co-operation in Timber Development. 


- I want to ask you about the amount of money that 
has been put into that company by your company for the 
Loe agg of timber and arrangements of that kind with 
your millmen—any general information you may have. 
A. Have you any reason for believing that we have ad- 
vanced money? 

Commissioner Harlan—Mr. Coleman, the question is put to 
you—not whether you have any reason to believeit. A. After 
Mr. Park had signed the contract in New York I suggested 
to him that I thought that his company ought to own what 
is known as the Wright-Blodgett tract of 185,000 acres of 
virgin longleaf pine, he to have it to prolong the life of 
his saw mills and we to be assured of that traffic. We had 
felt that our chances were getting too slim there on the old 
line in view of all that developed in connection with the 
identity with the Frisco-Rock Island people and the Kirby 
Lumber Company, and I felt it my duty to try to corral ail 
the resources I could for that railroad, and Sam Park asked 
how I would get to that. * * After further con- 
versation it culminated in his being agreeable to recommend- 
ing the matter to his people and we were instrumental in 
petting a loan being made to him to buy the timber. I think 
t was about $3,225,000. 

Q. Your company was the means, after ad negotiations, 
of loaning Mr. Park three and a quarter millions to buy this 
timber? Do you know who was the trustee and in whose 


name that was done? A. I do not know. I would not be 


* concerned in it. 


Mr. Fife questioned Mr. Coleman as to the owner- 
ship by Comptroller Gallup, of the Santa Fe system, 
of extensive tracts of land in various portions of 
Texas, of which the witness claimed to be uninformed, 
nor was he otherwise acquainted with financial ar- 
rangements between his company and manufacturers 
for the purchase of timber. 


Q. Speaking about the abolition of so called tapline divi- 
sions, do you remember that that question was _ considered 
in a direct suit before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
some years ago? Is it not a fact that the Santa Fe as- 
sisted in defending that complaint and maintaining the 
tapline divisions at that time, or do you recall anything 
about it? A. The Santa Fe was a party to defending tram 
line divisions? 

Q. Yes; do you remember? A. If it was I never heard 
about it. All I knew about it I read in the papers. It did 
not involve us at all. 

. You have no means of knowing that lumber manufac- 
turers on the Santa Fe have such arrangements, financial 
and otherwise, that they can afford to give up tapline divi- 
sions and compete with people that get them? A. Yes, I 
do know that they have not. 


Witness was questioned further by F. H. Wood with 
relation to equitable divisions, with particular rela- 
tion to the Kansas City Southern road. 


Purely Business Transactions. 


Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, of Beaumont, Tex., corroborated Mr. Coleman’s 
testimony by saying in answer to a question: ‘‘We 
are giving up our tram road and using theirs.’’ He 
was asked further: 


Q. Did you get any allowance or privileges or concessions 
= the Santa Fe resulting from this transaction? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. You pay 50 cents a thousand feet for your logs? 
A. Yes, sir. n 

Q. With regard to this contract reference was made to 
the purchase of land in that locality and the loaning of 
money. State briefly what that transaction was. A. That 
was some time after I had this contract to build a road to 
our town, Oakdale. Our first contract, if I am not mis- 
taken, was along in September, 1905, and our trade made 
for the timber was along in December, 1905. 

Q. What was the agreement? A. The first contract? 

Q. The second one. A. The second contract was nothing 
— than I borrowed some money of them to buy some 
timber. 

. How much did you borrow? A. Two million three 
hundred thousand dollars, the same as any other borrower 
would get money. 

. The Santa Fe stated to you that it had money seeking 
investment? A. It had money to loan out and said it was 
getting 3 percent and I thought I could do better for it than 
that and we came to an understanding about the interest. 
I paid them 4% percent. I think I borrowed $2,300,000 for 
eleven months for the purpose of paying for timber. I paid 
$37.50 an acre for about 60 percent of the land and $36.75 
for the balance. That would run to the acre, or similar 
land has been foe 17,000 feet to the acre. 

Mr. West—About how many feet did you buy? A. A 
billion and a half feet. 

. ‘That stumpage has been going down all the time, been 
decreasing? A. There has not been any sold, I think, since 
then. We consider it worth as much or more than we paid 
for it. 

Q. Do you know anything about any timber transactions 
that any other people have had with the Santa Fe down 
there by which they borrowed money of the Santa Fe or 
made any other financial arrangements with the assistance 
of the Santa Fe? A. No, sir. 


In reply to questions of Mr. Norton Mr. Park 
testified that in his section of Texas considerable 
shortleaf pine is to be found; that mills on tne Santa 
Fe line cut about 25 percent of shortleaf, ‘‘ good, aver- 
age shortleaf.’’ 


Car Interchanges and Cancelations. 


Fred J. Hawn, superintendent of transportation of 
the Cotton Belt road, was called and testified, from 
records and otherwise, to the effect that the inter- 
change of cars between that road and the Santa Fe 
was largely to the disadvantage of the Cotton Belt 
equipment. 

J. R. Christian, general freight agent of the Hous- 
ton, East & West Texas and various tributary roads, 
testified as to the reasonableness of divisions of rates 
between the Santa Fe and the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern. His road had had notice from the Santa Fe of 
the cancelation of through rates, but had accepted 
them in order to keep the mills on its own line at 
work. He thought through rates between the Cotton 
Belt and the Santa Fe should be divided 50 and 50. 
His road had exacted a greater division on grain and 
grain products and other commodities in order to 
compensate it for a reduced basis otherwise with the 
Santa Fe. 

H. E. Farrell, freight traffic manager of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company, was the last 
witness called. He testified as to the gradual aboli- 
tion of through routes and rates with the Santa Fe 
and his own and connecting lines and as to what he 
considered a fair division of through rates. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Farrell’s testimony the 
hearing adjourned, Commissioner Harlan taking the 
questions under consideration. »The hearing will be 
argued orally at a date yet to be named. 





CALIFORNIA TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION MAKES 
COMPLAINT. 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 11.—The California Traffic 
Association has just forwarded its first complaint to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It charges that the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe have been collecting, 
without legal right, a switching charge of $2.50 a car. 
It is alleged that San Francisco is the only city in the 
United States that is thus discriminated against. The 
complaint asks that the companies be prohibited from 
charging this switching fee on any consignments that 
come under interstate trade. The Southern Pacific alone 
is said to have collected $1,000,000 in the last year from 
San Francisco merghants in the form of these illegal 
switching charges, 


AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


Chicago lumbermen will learn with regret that Ben 
Collins, jr, who has been in charge of the Chicago 
offices of the Continental Lumber & Tie Company 
since he was elected vice president of the company in 
April, 1907, is to leave this city to take charge of the 
offices of the same company in Houston, Tex., and 
at the same time will exercise general supervision 
over the entire sales department of the company. He 
will be succeeded in Chicago by George M. Coale, jr., 
who has been the general sales agent of the company 
at Houston, Tex. Mr. Coale, who takes charge of the 
Chicago office, is one of the youngest general sales 
agents for a wholesale lumber concern in the south- 
west but has made a wonderful record in his chosen 
line of business. He spent a year in the office of the 
manager of the mills of the Kirby Lumber Company, 





BEN COLLINS, JR.; 
Vice President Continental Lumber & Tie Company. 


after which he worked with the Keith Lumber Com- 
pany in its Beaumont office as order clerk. Later he 
went to the mill of the same company at Voth as 
chief clerk and devoted all his spare time there to 
obtaining a practical knowledge of the manufacture 
of lumber. In September, 1905, he became chief clerk 
of the Continental Lumber Company, and ‘was ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager in the same year. In 





GEORGE M. COALBR, JR.; 
Who Takes Charge of Chicago Office of Continental Company, 


January, 1907, he was elected secretary and sales 
manager to succeed B. 8. Woodhead. 

Mr. Collins during his stay in Chicago has made an 
enviable record in the administration of the affairs 
of his company in this territory. The general im- 
pression is that on his arrival at Houston Mr, Collins 
will take charge of the entire sales department of 
the company and at the same time will exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the mills. Since-he has been in 
Chicago Mr. Collins has taken an active part in the 
business and social life of this city and in addition to 
being a member of the various commercial organiza- 
tions has taken membership in the Union League, 
South Shore Country, Midlothian Golf and other clubs. 
His departure from the city this week is greatly re- 
gretted by those who have been associated with him 
in business. 


SHINGLE MILL SHUTDOWN PROBABLE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
EvurREKA, CAL, Feb. 11.—At a meeting of redwood 
shingle manufacturers held in this city, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 8, at which 90 percent of the redwood shingle output 
was represented, it was the consensus of opinion that 
mill operators by reason of market conditions should 
close their plants. - The shutdown:will probably be con- 
tinued until April 1. This action was taken owing to 
reports showing an accumulation of stocks at important 
distributing centers, 
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PROFITABLE QUALITIES IN COURTESY IN THE CONDUCT OF A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


Address by T. A. Bruett Before the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chicago, February 11, 1908. 


Does courtesy in business pay? I will leave it to you, 
gentlemen, after hearing what I have to say. 

It seems to me that any one of us who has breathed the 
exhilarating perfume of the lofty pine, the hemlock and 
the cedar in the grand old forests of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, where these monarchs of the woods carry their dress 
of green through the cold and frosty winter as well as in 
the summer; has breathed the invigorating scent of new 
sawed lumber in our mill yards; who has helped to fell 
the monarchs, drag or drive them to the mill and from them 
helped to saw, pile and load the lumber we sell the con- 
sumer, could answer this question only with the affirmative 
yes! 

The very groundwork of the lumber industry, back in 
pioneer days, was built on a foundation of courtesy, sacri- 
fice and hard work, and with but little profit; and yet 
some of us, owing to the whirl and clang of business, have 
lost much of the courtesy and consideration due others which 
our sturdy woodsmen ancestors practiced before us. Too 
many of us believe our avocation simply a cold business 
proposition, and if we give our customers value received it 
is all they should expect. That is where we are wrong. 

Life is only worth the living while we can make our 
business a pleasure. To do that we must show courtesy to 
all with whom we come in contact; say pleasant things 
about others and others will say them of us. Meet a sullen 
face with a smile. Courtesy is the strongest weapon; with 
it you can flay all who are disposed to ignore it. For 
example, let me lead you to the lumber office across the 
street. If the owner or manager is not playing checkers 
with some old timer when we come in for a 2x4, 
he may be at his desk reading a paper, or figuring at his 
books—at any rate, too busy or lazy even to look up 
when we enter, and we are forced to ask him whether 
or not we can buy the 2x4. Scarcely looking up from his 
checker board, paper or books, he informs us that we will 
find the yardman out in the yard. We go out through one 
alley after the other until we come across a boy who 
informs us that the yardman had just gone around the other 
way. Following the direction, we wind up in the office 
from where we started and find the yardman making a 
change of some kind in the daybook, even stopping to figure 
out the feet and amount in dollars and cents of some sale 
he has made to a customer who has already left and will 
not likely to pay his bill for ninety days, before he looks 
up at us, and the chances are that if there is another man 
in the yard he will turn us over to him—and by the time 
we have the 2x4 the best part of the afternoon is gone and 
our retailer is still playing checkers and the yardman 


looking on. . 


The Business Getter. 


Now we will go over to the yard next to tlfe livery stable. 
This one is officiated over by Smith. Before we cross the 
threshold of the office door Smith hears our footsteps; 
looking up from his work at his books he calls out pleas- 
antly: “Come in, Jim. How are you? Take a seat; I just 
want to jot down these few items.” In a moment he is 
through, comes out from his office room and similingly says: 
“Fine day, Jim. Is there anything I can do for you? Or 
have you just dropped in with your friend to pay me a 
friendly call?’ Jim informs Mr. Smith that we came for 
a few 4-foot pickets, just enough to make a small gate. 
Smith steps to the side door of the office leading into the 
yard, calls his yardman and says to him: ‘John, Mr. Jones 
would like to get about eight 4-foot D & H pickets; go get 
them and tie them up with lath yarn.” Then, turning to 


us, he asks: “When are you going to use these pickets?” 
Jim answers: “Why, not until tomorrow,” at which Mr. 
Smith remarks: ‘‘My team is going over your way before 


night, and I will just put those pickets on top of the load 
and have them dropped off at your place; then you won’t 
have to bother with them.” We raise no objection, and 
after chatting for a few moments longer we leave, with Mr. 
Smith’s hearty “bye bye” ringing in our ears and our minds 
made up to give Smith the preference at all times when in 
need of anything in his line. 

We know others who have made the same rounds we 
have made, from the yard across the street over to the 
yard next to the livery stable, and now the fellow across 
the street surely believes Smith is cutting prices. It is not 
that, but courtesy did it. 

When a customer comes into your office don’t chase him 
all over your yard or shed after your yardman; attend 
to his wants yourself; ask him to take a chair or a bench 
while you go out looking for the yardman, or take the 
customer out to him. Do not imagine you are too busy. I 
never yet was so busy but that I could find time to talk 
with a customer or a prospective one. If you have a 
checker board or a pack of cards in your office, throw them 
away. If you don’t, either your customer or your game will 
be neglected—usually your customer—and you will be won- 
dering why trade is so dull—‘‘Smith must be cutting prices.” 


Personal Bearing Figures. 


When you go to your meals or over to the postoffice after 
your mail don’t walk close to. the buildings with your head 
down and a look on your face as though you had lost your 
last friend, but take the center of the walk where you will 
have to dodge from one side to the other to keep from run- 
ning into people. Then your head will be up where it be- 
longs, and others will notice you and you must notice 
others. A friendly “Hello, John!’ ‘‘How are you, Jim?’ 
will follow. Jim has a friend with him who asks: “Who 
is the gentleman?’ Jim says: “Why, that’s John Smith, 
who runs the lumber yard near the depot; nice fellow, he.” 
Get acquainted with every one in town and country around 
you. 

Be courteous to all. A kind word to the little children 


will help. They will tell their mother and father how nice 
Mr. Smith, the man who has the lumber yard down by the 
depot, spoke to them as they were passing by. I know a 
gentleman in a small town in Wisconsin, and for whom I 
worked twenty-five years ago, who never passed a child on 
the street who was within arm’s reach of him but he patted 
it on the head or shoulders and pleasantly said: ‘How are 
you, little one?’ or, “Good morning,” and he passed the 
time of day to every one he met. I thought and still think 
a great deal of him. His pleasant and courteous way was 
alike either in or out of business. His success in business 
proves to me that courtesy in business pays. 

The fact that you are the only dealer in your town and 
have a large territory on ail sides of you coming your way 
should not turn your head and make you believe that cour- 
tesy is not necessary. It is even more necessary under 
those conditions than if you were blessed with strong com- 
petition. If any one contemplates locating another yard in 
your town, thinking there is room for more, the first thing 
he inquires about is, how the people generally like your 
business principles. How do they like you personally? If 
the general report is that you are courteous and honorable 
in your business dealings he will likely look elsewhere for 
a location, as he can not afford to start in against such 
odds, and you will be left undisturbed for a time at least, 
and when finally you do get competition you can hold your 
own. But to start in with courtesy only after the competi- 
tion has arrived will make matters worse. These remarks 
will be heard: “Jones has always been an old grouch and 
most unaccommodating while he had things his own way; 
just look at him now since he has competition; he is too 
nice entirely, and the new yard has started in right. We 
might as well trade there and show Jones that he is not the 
whole thing.” 


Does Courtesy in Business Pay? 


Do not say bad things of your competitor even if they 
are true. <A friend of his may hear you; you may have 
as a friend some one who is also a friend of your competi- 
tor and divides his trade between you. What is the result? 
You lose a friend and his trade. If any one questions you 
about your competitor, if you cannot say a good word for 
him, say nothing; just ask to be excused. Courtesy to your 
competitor pays. , 

This brings to mind a little incident that happened a 
number of years ago when I was selling lumber on the 
road. One day I stepped into a lumber office in a little 
town in Wisconsin and the first thing asked me by the pro- 
prietor was: “What do you think of Mr. — Sales- 
man?” I replied that I thought he was all right, at least 
I had nothing to say derogatory of him. The dealer, how- 
ever, pointed out some of his faults, of which I was well 
aware but declined to discuss the matter. This seemed to 
please the dealer and he informed me that Mr. ———— Sales- 
men had handled me without gloves the day before, and 
naturally thought I would do the same in regard to Mr. 
Salesman, and, as I had not, he made up his mind 
that the other fellow was the one to look out for, and he 
plainly stated to me that Mr. — Salesman need never 
expect another order from him. Whether what he said 
about me was true or not, I might expect business from 
him any time he was in the market, and I got it as long 
as I was on the road and had stock to sell. The last I 
heard of Mr. Salesman was that he was a book agent 
out in Iowa; his methods drove him completely out of the 
lumber business. 

Does courtesy in business pay ? 











Treatment of Salesmen. 


Not only should we show courtesy to our customers, but 
also to the traveling salesman who calls upon us. We may 
not always be able to give him an order, for his prices or 
stock may not suit us; however, we can surely bid him the 
time of day, offer him a chair and give him a little of our 
time. I never was so busy in my life but that I could find 
time to talk with a salesman, and generally learn some- 
thing. Show a salesman courtesy and he will leave your 
office in good humor, even though he gets no order, and will 
have a good word for you which may prove of value some 
day. 

There is at the present time considerable courtesy neces- 
sary between the retailer, manufacturer and wholesaler in 
order properly to settle the grave question of cancelation. 
Likely most of you have read “The Little Blue Book” issued 
by the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
supplemented by a booklet containing a resolution which all 
retail lumber dealers’ associations are asked to introduce 
in their meetings and support. This resolution, as I read it, 
is fair and just as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. Follow me carefully and you will grasp my 
meaning. : 

Cancelation of Orders. 


There is no question but that some retailers have resorted 
to. untoward cancelation of orders, of both red cedar 
shingles and lumber. It is also a fact that some manufac- 
turers and wholesalers have refused to ship at prices agreed 
on when prices advanced, or delayed shipment to such an 
extent that they might hope for cancelation by the dealer, 
thus giving them the opportunity to sell the stock over 
again at the higher figure. None of us should assume that 
we have a right to cancel an order just because in doing so 
we may bring profit to ourselves and cause a loss to others. 

Cancelation of orders without a good and sufficient reason, 
other than. matter of price, by either the buyer or seller, 
is entirely void of good business principle and, I believe, 
illegal. When the buyer and seller once agree on price, 
terms and shipment it should be final between them, no 
matter whether the price of stock in question advances or 
declines. 


The buyer should watch the market conditions as closely 
as possible, and when in his judgment or necessity the 
time to buy has arrived and he places his order he should 
abide by the result, be it what it may. If he follow this 
up he will be in a position to make demands on the shipper 
and will find some manufacturers and wholesalers who will 
appreciate his methods and sell him just a little cheaper—at 
least give him better service than he would otherwise be 
able to obtain. 

You all know the conditions as they existed during the 
latter part of 1906 and spring of 1907 regarding red cedar 
shingle prices and shipments. You will remember we in- 
sisted, begged, demanded, yes, threatened, for shipment for 
months, and would not listen to the pleadings of the manu- 
facturer and wholesaler for cancelation or additional price, 
for shingles were advancing all the time with leaps and 
bounds, and transportation was paralyzed. We were very 
indignant at the shippers when we were asked to stand half 
of the advance or wait for shipment until such time as they 
could obtain shingles at a price that would save them from 
at least part of the enormous loss of a dollar and more:a 
thousand. And did any of us cancel shingle orders at that 
time? I think not! And did all of you receive shingles 
which you bought? I think not! And if you did they were 
so long coming that the profit was used up in your being 
compelled to buy shingles where you could get them, and 
pay high prices in order to supply your trade, and when 
the cheap priced shingles did arrive the market was down 
or going down. 

I am happy to say my firm suffered very little during the 
entire period of high prices and transportation demoraliza- 
tion. I have always watched conditions very closely and 
never allowed the stocks in our several yards to get down 
to the danger line. I made up my mind three years or 
more ago that transportation was the key to lumber and 
shingle values, and I have not changed my mind yet. I 
bought a great many cars of red cedar shingles in the fall 
of 1906 while we had a good stock on hand in all our 
yards ; but I thought I saw the handwriting on the wall and 
wanted to get in as early as possible for spring and early 
summer trade, and therefore perhaps we experienced very 
little inconvenience or loss on account of holdback shipments 
of red cedar shingles. Most of the parties we bought from I 
would class among the best shippers at the Coast, and on 
just one car we stood half of the advance, simply because 
we thought—better take half a loaf than no loaf at all, and 
we needed the shingles. 


Shingle Shippers to Blame. 


There is no question in my mind but that the shippers of 
red cedar shingles are largely to blame for this cancelation 
evil. Had they used good common business sense they 
would not have loaded themselves up with many times 
more orders than they should have known they could 
fill with reasonable promptness. They are out on the Coast 
where the shingles are made. They know, or should have 
known, something about the car situation. I have no doubt 
that many of them did, and regulated their business accord- 
ingly, but a great many did not care; as long as they got 
the orders they took them, and likely had to go out and 
buy, and when they were not able to buy at such a price as 
would leave them the margin they thought they should have 
they would hold off buying, hoping for a drop in the market, 
and instead prices went up, and you know the result. 

Now, gentlemen, with due regard to all honorable shingle 
shippers—and they are numerous and need take no excep- 
tion to this—is it reasonable to assume that any business 
man has a right to accept orders for goods which he has 
not, does not own, has no money invested, expecting to 
buy at a lower price than he sells at, and make a profit 
(which he is entitled to), unless he will furnish the goods 
promptly, even though he may be forced to pay a higher 
price than he sold at? We all must admit that transpor- 
tation was largely to blame for high priced shingles, but 
that was no fault of the retailer, neither of the manufac- 
turer nor wholesaler. At the same time, if the whole- 
saler, through his own fault or the fault of the railroads, 
ean not fill his contracts without a loss he must accept the 
loss or go out of business. 

The cancelation evil is not only in the shingle business; 
it also exists in lumber, and it is true that the temptation 
to cancel by the dealer has been great for the last six 
months of 1907, especially so in yellow pine. There may 
be an excuse at times for canceling an order before ship- 
ment is made, but to do so after you receive invoice or 
after stock has been or is being loaded is inexcusable and 
utterly void of business decency and is morally and legally 
wrong. We will admit that the retailer is guilty to a cer- 
tain extent, and we know the shipper is also. Now, to make 
matters fair we should cease canceling orders and the 
shipper agree to fill all orders accepted and stop the prac- 
tice of delaying shipments of cheap or any other kind of 
an order to such an extent that he tires the buyer. It 
seems natural that if a shipper can get orders at an advance 
price under the condition that he will ship promptly he 
will take them and ship them ahead of the cheaper ones, 
and in times of car shortage and transportation demoraliza- 
tion it is a very easy matter for him to write, “I will ship 
just as soon as I can get a car,” and all the time he is 
shipping orders which were received a long time after 
yours, at least it seems so to all of us. 


Orders Held Back. 


Perhaps some of you have had the same experience as I, 
having orders held back anywhere from two to twelve 
months, and always the same excuse: ‘Will ship just as 
soon as we get cars.” Cars were scarce in the fall and 
winter of 1906, but it did look to me as though our time 
should come sooner than it did if they shipped orders in 
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that he is privileged to hold an order an indefinite length 


-rotation as they received them. The shipper can not expect 


of time without acknowledging the buyer’s right to cancel 
any time after order has been held an unreasonable time. 

The question now arises, what is a reasonable time to be 
allowed for shipment after receipt of order? This might 
vary according to conditions. I should think when an order 
does not state time of shipment that thirty days should ‘be 
the limit allowed for shipment, and if it is not or can not 
be made within that time the buyer should be privileged 
to cancel unconditionally. The shipper can protect himself 
by remarks on his acknowledgment of order. If the ship- 
per was made to understand that after he held an order 
thirty days it was subject to unconditional cancelation, 
perhaps he would sit up and take notice and ship orders 
according to dates received, and not take more orders than 
he knows he can ship in six months, just because the price 
suits him. 

Delay After Shipment. 

After lumber and shingles have been shipped another 
long wait is experienced. After we have waited two to six 
months for shipment it seems like adding insult to injury 
to wait another thirty to ninety days before it arrives, and 
it does seem excusable to cancel an order even after it has 
been shipped unless it arrives in less than the above time. 
But the shipper is not to blame for this last delay and 
should not be made to suffer loss on account of it; but 
some one is. The transportation companies should get a 
car to destination in considerably less time than they have 
been in the last few years. 

Right to Cancel. 

If I were asked under what circumstances a buyer should 
have the right to cancel I would answer as follows: 

First, if an order not stating time of shipment was not 
shipped inside of thirty days from date of receipt of order. 

Second, if an order was not shipped strictly as ordered 
and routed. 

Third, if car does not arrive within a reasonable time 
after shipment was made, providing bill of lading did not 
accompany invoice. 

Now in explanation of these three paragraphs: 

First, thirty days should be as long as an order should be 
held without special agreement between buyer and seller, 
and when shipper finds he can not comply and ship within 
the limit he should so notify buyer and renew his contract. 

Second, if an order is not shipped as ordered, a lot of 
stotk in car that you did not order, do not want, and some 
you did want not in the car, making it necessary to order 
another car to get what you do want, and buy more you 


do not want in addition to what already has been shipped 
which you do not want, and the car not routed to the road 
you ordered it over, causing you an extra switching or 
hauling charge, why should you not have a moral as well as 
a legal right to cancel such shipment and refuse to accept 
it when it arrives? 

Third, if you do not have a bill of lading you have no 
control over the shipment, having nothing to make a demand 
on the railroad with, and anything you have no control 
over you should be able to get from under at your will. 
When you have a bill of lading and shipment has been 
unduly delayed you can make demand on the railroad com- 
pany and, I believe, force it to deliver within a reasonable 
time or collect from it such damages as you may be able to 
prove; otherwise you can do nothing but cancel the order, 
if you can not wait, and endeavor to get shipment from 
some other source. 

The shipper must either furnish you a bill of lading or 
the shipment belongs to him until you receive it. He can 
not keep the shipment in his possession all the time until 
the arrival at destination and at the same time hold you 
responsible for the same or deprive you of the right of 
eancelation. I have found where we had bill of lading we 
could trace shipment through W. E. Faskett, jr., and hurry 
same along considerably. But where we have none, or 
even do not know point of shipment, which so many ship- 
pers do not give and wish to keep the buyer in ignorance of, 
it is impossible to do anything but wait until the car has a 
summer or winter vacation on some out of the way side 
track. 

Suggestive Remedy for Cancelation Evil. 

Every manufacturer and wholesaler who employ sales- 
men should guarantee shipment of orders taken by their 
representatives, and not reserve the right, as so many do, to 
accept or reject the orders after they receive them at their 
sales office. This may seem a hardship, but it is not. If 
they employ competent men to represent them they should, 
with what instructions and information they receive from 
time to time from the firm, be equally as competert to 
accept or reject an order as the general manager or sales 
manager, and very often they are more competent and have 
a better conception of the market conditions. Suppose a 
salesman sells you a car of shingles or lumber in good 
faith. It takes five days for this order to get to the Coast 
and two or three days to get to the yellow pine district, 
and the same time for an answer to get back. What can 


_not happen in that time on a rising market? After four 


to ten days you are informed that they can not fill your 
order, they are out of stock ‘or price is too low. When a 


salesman takes an order he makes triplicate copy in which 
he requests Mr. Smith to ship you a car of shingles or 
lumber, and signs his name at the bottom, leaving one copy 
with the buyer. This is no contract in any sense of the 
word until it is accepted by the shipper, and it could, I 
believe, be legally canceled by the buyer any time before or 
immediately after acceptance from the shipper is received. 
Now, when a salesman writes an order let him write the 
firm name on top of the order, as is customary, and also 
sign his firm’s name, by himself, at the bottom of the order, 
and let the buyer also sign the order. This would make a 
contract binding on both parties without any further red 
tape and, I believe, would stand in any court as such. There 
certainly could be no objection to such an arrangement. 
If either party to the contract wishes a special condition 
put on the order it could be done by the consent of the 
other party. 

The shipper should agree to ship all orders, not other- 
wise specified or agreed on, within thirty days from date of 
receipt of order, or accept cancelation. He should also agree 
to furnish original bill of lading for every shipment, and 
where a specified amount of stock is ordered he should not 
vary from the amount without the consent of the buyer. 
Let the buyer agree not to cancel an order that has been 
shipped in accordance with the above. 

Now, gentlemen, if this could be brought about it would 
assure the utmost confidence between buyer and seller and 
drive the unprincipled ones against the barred door, where 
they would have to beg for admission on their bended knees. 
With the assurance that the above or similar agreements 
could be reached, you certainly could not object to the adop- 
tion of the resolution recommended in the supplement of 
the little blue book. Without it I question if little or any 
good could be accomplished. At the same time, something 
should be done, an effort made to get closer to the whole- 
saler and manufacturer. Let us extend to them our hand 
and with it the assurance that all we ask is fair and 
just treatment, and that we will give the same in return. 
Let us not be revengeful against all shippers because of 
our losses or inconvenience caused by some of them. Let 
us be courteous and treat their efforts to arrive at a remedy 
for the cancelation evil with courtesy, and we will find that 
courtesy in business pays. ‘ 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to thank you for your 
close attention and beg your pardon for taking up so much 
of your time, hoping you may discuss this important ques- 
tion thoroughly. 

It is for you to judge whether or not I lost the subject: 
Does courtesy in business pay? 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


The new universal price list of sash, doors, blinds and 
millwork, which was agreed upon by the Wholesale Sash, 
Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the North- 
west and the General Sash & Door Association on Janu- 
ary 24 has just been issued and will be mailed to dealers 
throughout the country within the next ten days or two 
weeks. 

As previously stated the principal change between 
the new list and that which was issued by the manufac- 
turers on January 21, and which did not meet with the 
favor of many of the jobbers and a few of the manufac- 
turers, is in the difference in the methods of estimating 
on all classes of odd work. 

In the list issued January 21, which was supposed 
to become effective on November 1 last, tables were fur- 
nished by which all kinds of odd work could be com- 
puted. It was claimed by a large proportion of the 
jobbers that the operation of these tables was not en- 
tirely satisfactory and that their use by the dealers did 
not result in uniform prices on the same classes of work. 

It was claimed by these jobbers that in case this 
list was made generally effective confusion would result 
and there would be general dissatisfaction within a short 
period of time. 

In the new list just issued these tables for the esti- 
mation of odd work are entirely eliminated and the old 
system of estimating this class of work by set rules is 
returned to. The charges for extras in the estimation 
of this odd work, according to the old rules, show com- 
paratively little change from those which have prevailed 
for several years. 

It is the general opinion that-the new list will prove 
entirely satisfactory to both branches of the sash and 
door trade, and as it becomes effective immediately an 
early trial will be given to the revised method of esti- 
mating prices on odd work. 

The only other noticeable change in the new list is 
on glazed sash and doors, on which, in a large number 
of instances, there has been a material advance. Open 
sash and door remain stationary. A few instances are 
given below of changes which have been made: 

8-light, plain rail windows, 14-inch thick: 

8x10, old price $2.90, new price $3.15. 
9x12, old price $3.45, new price $3.65. 
10x12, old price $3.70, new price $3.85. 
12-light, plain rail windows, 14-inch thick: 
7x9, old price $3.70, new price $3.95. 

8-light, check rail windows: = 

8x10, old prieé $3.25, new price $3.55. 

4-light, check rail windows: 


10x16, old price $3.15, new price $3.50. 
2-light, check rail windows: 

16x20, old price $3.80, new price $4.15. 
4-light sash: 

8x10, old price $1.95, new price $2.25. 
6-light sash: 

7x9, old price $2.30, new price $2.85. 

1 and 2-light transoms: 

3 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 2 in., old price $3.05, new price 
$3.55. 

Cottage windows, 13¢-inch: 

3 ft. 8% in. by 5 ft. 2 in.: 
No. 67, old price $17.75, new price $19.95. 
No. 68, old price $15.50, new price $16.25. 
No. 69, old price $16.10, new price $17.05. 
No. 89, old price $18.35, new price $20.75. 

Corresponding changes have been made in other sizes 
of glazed sash and doors. 

It must be understood that these prices are simply 
relative and are governed entirely by the prevailing dis- 
counts. The advances which have been made are the 
result of careful study and it is the belief of the trade 
that the new prices are fair, both to the manufacturer 
and jobber, as the increased cost of material and the 
higher wages necessary for labor have been taken into 
consideration in the making up of the list. 

* * * 

The glass market continues in an uncertain condition, 
and in ‘this respect is similar to that which prevails 
throughout the country. Some jobbers think that the 
American Window Glass Company will cut prices again 
during the latter part of this month, but most of them 
seem determined to maintain existing prices and will 
hardly follow the cut if it should be made. The produc- 
tion of window glass at almost all the independent 
factories is slightly increased and plans are being made 
to still further increase the output. At the meeting of 
the Western Window Glass Jobbers’ Association, held 
here last week, it was decided to adopt a price of 90 
and 30 for single and 90 and 35 for double, off the job- 
ber’s list. Other jobbers’ associations will probably 
ratify this action. e demand for glass has improved 
to some extent, as the sash and door trade improves 
toward the opening of the usually heavy spring business. 
Most jobbers, however, say their trade is not up to nor- 
mal and look for material improvement next month. 

7 * 7 


Business with all Chicago sash and door factories is 
lighter than usual at this season. The tendency of 
country dealers to hold up their orders until they are 
able to determine the extent of spring building opera- 
tions has delayed carload trade in sash and doors to a 
eonsiderable extent and most local jobbers look for com- 
paratively little change before the end of February or 
the middle of March. A moderate volume of orders for 
small lots of stuff, which are needed to fill up stocks, 
are received and almost all factories are fairly busy. 

The issuing of the new list has been accepted by 
manufacturers and jobbers and is expected to have a 
beneficial effect on the market, as this list will deter- 
mine the price basis for at least a year. 


Some complaints are still being made that sales are 
reported at prices lower than the Chicago jobbers con- 
sider justifiable. The tendency is to adhere as closely 
as possible to list prices and the feeling is so much 
better in view of good spring building prospects that an 
advance can be looked for at almost any time. 

* 7 + 


Factories are fairly well supplied with material and 
are not making any large purchases of lumber. As soon 
as the spring demand can be learned it is expected that 
a number of factories will have to buy large stocks, as 
none of them have more than they will need for the 
spring work. 

* * * 

The millwork trade at Kansas City has shown satis- 
factory improvement within the last week or two and 
many good contracts have been let within the last week. 
Planing mill people say the architects are all busy and 
they are looking for an active spring business. Country 
demand for stock goods shows satisfactory improvement 
and orders should come in freely from the various parts 
of the territory within the next ten or fifteen days. 
Prices on stock goods are fairly firm. 

* * 7 


The sash and door trade at St. Louis this week has 
shown remarkable improvement, which promises to be 
stable. Dealers have received great encouragement in 
the way inquiries and orders have come in, and some of 
the shippers have all they can do. St. Louis shippers 
feel that the: tide has turned, and are urging the trade 
to buy while prices are still abnormally low. Prices 
have stiffened slightly this week. 

7 * + 


The factories of Minneapolis and St. Paul are all in 
operation at reduced capacity, and are figuring on about 
the usual spring demand, judging by the reports re- 
ceived. They expect it to start later than usual, how- 
ever, and will not look for much in the line of special 
work until April. Collections are satisfactory. 

” 7 a 


The door and millwork situation in New York city is 
uiet, although some factories in Newark and Jersey 
dity are getting more business than last month. Col- 
lections are much better, but buyers believe there is very 
little risk in holding off their orders for a short time. 
The building ‘situation in outlying districts has im- 
proved but big contracts for city apartments, tenements 
ete., are lacking. A few houses report enough old work 
on hand to keep them going for a moderate time, but 
most are hunting for new trade. Some Brooklyn manu- 
facturers, remembering their experience of last year, 
limit their sales to the most responsible builders, and 
follow up their deliveries closely. | 


Buffalo, N. Y., is a winter center and woodworking 
mills feel the shutdown. Many lists are eoming into 
the mills, so that there will be business enough when 
the weather becomes open. The east is doing something 
and some of the mills in that trade feel comparatively 
free, as they are not buried with orders and sending 
others away. 
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ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS “ANNUAL. | 


Joint Convention of the Illinois Retailers and the Illinois Masons’ Supply Association at Chicago — Many 
Current Topics Discussed by Authorities — Roofings and Concrete As Adjuncts to the Retail 
Lumber Business — Cancelation and Proposed Postal Laws Considered — Same 
Officers Elected by Both Organizations—Resolutions on Many Subiects. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was held Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week in connection with an exhi- 
bition of building material given jointly by the lumber 
dealers and the Illinois Masons’ Supply Association in 
Casino Garden. The first session of the convention, 
which was held jointly by the two associations, convened 
Tuesday at 11:30 a. m. on the balcony of the Casino 
building, and the forenoon and afternoon sessions were 
held there, but it early became apparent that the success 
of the convention depended upon securing a better meet- 
ing place, owing to the noise of the exhibit floor inter- 
fering with the progress of the meeting. Consequently 
Wednesday’s and Thursday’s sessions were held in a 
nearby hall, where the acoustics were not interfered with 
by the enterprising exhibitors. 

Tuesday morning’s session was called to order by 
President T. V. Jones and the convention first heard the 
president’s annual address, which is here given: 


President Jones’ Address. 


In the convention here assembled, which marks the eigh- 
teenth annual of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Organization, 
I wish to assure all present that you are welcome to attend 
all our sessions. Our door will always be open. We are 
in no sense a trust or a combination in restraint of trade; 
therefore ‘we have nothing to conceal from the most criti- 
cal. Our officers sincerely hope that this meeting, which 
bids fair to be the best in the history of the organization, 
will prove not only entertaining but instructive to all who 
attend. 

There can not be an aueqeahty of this kind without a 
comparison of ideas which is always educational, and as 
such trains the mind and gives new inspiration to the man 
of business. We may be commercial competitors, but in 
this assembly we should be commercial friends. That we 
live in a world of constant change is evident by the numer- 
ous questions of vital importance to us all that a year ago 
were unheard of and which we expect to discuss freely and 
impartially. While the year just past has not been one 
of unalloyed blessing to the retail lumber dealer, there is 
much we should be thankful for, and not the least is the 
year of extreme activity and prosperity when the careful 
business man who has had an eye to the future has had no 
trouble to strengthen the weak places in his commercial 
establishment. 

The financial depression through which the country is 
passing is, in my sutqment, the natural result of the inflated 
prices of all commodities. Many business firms find that 
they have done a larger volume of business in dollars and 
cents in the last few years than ever before; but the profits 
have been absorbed in the advance they have been forced to 
pay for labor and material. 


Stable Foundation of Business Interests. 


In this continual advance of labor and material I can see 
but one result: There must come a time when labor will 
receive no more, when the price of farm products will go 
no higher and the advance in the price of manufactured 
commodities must cease. This turning point, in my esti- 
mation, has been reached and a readjustment of the values 
of commodities must follow as a natural consequence. That 
in the end this must be beneficial to the general trade of 
the country, by forcing all commodities to a normal value, 
I do not doubt. 

When the people become convinced that prices are on a 
normal basis and that they need have no fear of a falling 
market business will resume normal proportions. Econo- 
mists tell us that each succeeding panic has been of shorter 
duration than the previous one. The optimistic feeling 
prevailing among business men and the rap | with which 
they have adjusted themselves to conditions indicate a quick 
return to confidence. The fact that there have been so 
few failures among the banks and business institutions of 
eed country proves that business is on a secure and stable 
basis. 

President Roosevelt in his last message to Congress 
recommended a modification of the Sherman antitrust law, 
which will, no doubt, have a beneficial effect on the general 
business of the country. 

It is my opinion that if this law should continue in force 
as it stands on our statute books for any length of time 
the tendency will be to demoralize business by creating an 
era of unhealthy competition in all lines of trade, which 
will eventually reduce wages and lower our boasted standard 
of living throughout the country. s 

That there can be combination on conservative lines that 
would be beneficial to the country in general, no fair minded 
person will deny; that there can be combination that would 
be detrimental to the common good is also true. That 
Congress, in its wisdom, may find methods to eliminate that 
which is detrimental to the business interests of the coun- 
try and retain that which is beneficial and necessary for the 
public good is to be devoutly hoped. 


Prohibition of Certain Combinations Should Be Modified. 


The prosecution of our sister associations under this law 
has, in each case, terminated in an acquittal, as the charge 
of being a combination in restraint of trade has not been 
substantiated in any case. 

However, the immediate effect on our association of the 
suits against other associations has been a loss in member- 
ship, as many dealers in lumber in this state have hesitated 
to ally themselves with an organization that might be 
construed as unlawful. 

I want to assure you all that any fears of this nature are 
groundless, as the affairs of this association are always con- 
ducted well within the limits as prescribed by law and 
under the direction of able and legal counsel. 

The National Civic Federation held a conference on trusts 
and combinations in Chicago, last October, 22 to 25, at 
which were present 500 delegates from every section of the 
United States, and representing every known interest in 
both labor and capital. The concrete opinion of that con- 
ference was: “Any proposed legislation should also include 
modification of the prohibition existing upon combinations 
on the following subjects: 

“1. National and local organizations of labor and their 
trade agreements with employers relating to wages, hours of 
labor and conditions of employment. 








“2. Associations made up of farmers, intended to secure 
a stable and equitable market for the products of the soil, 
free from fluctuations due to speculation. . 

ni: Business and industrial agreements or combinations 
whose objects are in the public interests as distinguished 
from objects determined to be contrary to the public inter- 
es ” 


These resolutions were presented to Congress and will 
likely come up for consideration during the present session. 


The Small Storekeeper an Economic Necessity. 


In the year just past the mail order and catalog house 
selling direct to the consumer has attracted considerable 
attention from merchants in all lines of trade. In all the 
trade papers published in the interest of the retail store- 
keeper long articles have been written on the subject. In 
many towns and villages the local newspapers have taken 
up the subject in the interest of the home trade. Should 
this involuntary —~ of education continue the moral 
effect will be to make it unpopular to patronize the mail 
order houses. 

In my opinion the true solution of this question is to 
educate the people to understand that money sent away 
from home for goods that could be bought at home is detri- 
menta) to the community in which the buyer lives. This 
can be done only by the aid of the newspapers and con- 
certed action along those lines by the retail association. 

There has been much talk about mail order houses driving 
the retail merchant out of business. This, in my opinion, 
can never be. The small storekeeper is an economic neces- 
sity that is here for all time; and no community, however 
small, can prosper without him. He has, also, some advan- 
tage over his big competitor—he is on the ground; he can 
show his goods; he can extend credit; and he has personal 
acquaintance with his customer. He should also be posted 
on the methods of the mail order tactics in his line of 
business; should know their prices and quality of their 
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goods and should be prepared to make intelligent compari- 
sons of quality and price. 

In fact, he should have all the information he can possibly 
obtain and, thus equipped, he will be in better position to 
take care of his trade in competition with mail order con- 
cerns. 

Opposes Parcels Post Bill. 


The | ege post proposition of the postmaster general, 
now before Congress and recommended by President Roose- 
velt, should be carefully considered in this convention. 
While it is evident this scheme may not affect the lumber 
dealer directly, on account of the bulk and weight of the 
material in which he heals, indirectly it will be detrimental 
to his business by the effect it will have in aiding the mail 
order concerns to distribute its goods in his locality, and 
thereby injuring merchants in other lines. The mail order 
houses are doing all they can to aid the passage of this 
measure, and are sending literature to their customers asking 
them to write their congressmen and senators to urge the 
passage of this bill. 

The various retail associations are a unit in opposing the 
passage of this measure as being detrimental to the commer- 
cial interest of the towns and villages throughout the coun- 
try. If a parcels post be established the government at once 
enters into competition in the transportation of goods, and 
it is generally believed that such competition will injure the 
distributing trade of the retailer in other than large cities. 
I would erefore recommend that this convention place 
itself on record as being opposed to the passage of the 
parcels post bill in any form. 


An Order Given Constitutes a Contract. 


There has been much dissatisfaction among manufacturers 
on the western coast, caused by the numerous cancelations 
of orders from all sections of the country. That this can 
have no other effect, if continued, than to demoralize the 
lumber business of the entire country is certain. When an 
order is given and confirmed it constitutes a contract and 
Fe 8 party. has a right to cancel without the consent of 
the other. 

That the coast manufacturers are not altogether guiltless 
of this unbusinesslike conduct is also true, for there have 
been numerous instances when the market has taken an 
upward turn and cars were scarce that they have refused 
to ship orders taken at a lower price. 

In view of the fact that this uncommercial and unbusiness- 
like conduct in manufacturer and retailer should be con- 
demned as unjust, void of all ethics and likely to lead to 


a loss of confidence, which will be demoralizing to the in- 
terest of the retailer and manufacturer, it would be con- 
sistent that this association place itself on record as being 
opposed to any cancelation of orders without just cause 
or without the consent of the other party to the contract. 
Secretary Porter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, has invited the various retail lumber associa- 
tions throughout the country which are doing business with 
the west coast to send delegates to its meeting, which will 
be held in Tacoma, February 27 to 29, to confer with dele- 
gates from the west coast manufacturing association. It 
is my opinion that a conference of this find would result 


in much good to all retail dealers in this section, as many- 


questions of importance could be thrashed out to the good 
of all concerned and possibly settled, for some time at 
least. Therefore I would recommend that this association 
send at least two delegates to the Tacoma convention. 


Much Credit Due Secretary. 


Before closing my remarks I want to say a few words in 
behalf of our venerable and efficient secretary. Before I 
became a member of the executive board I had but a slight 
conception of the numerous questions of vital importance 
to the association members that require much tact and 
diplomacy in adjusting to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
In the last year, on account of the public feeling against all 
associations in general, it has required a steady hand and 
clear brain to manipulate the affairs of this organization and 
keep out of trouble of all kinds. That the record of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association is clear and above 
reproach is due to the careful and conservative manage- 
ment of our experienced and honorable secretary. I have 
always found him careful, cautious and fair, and always 
ready to do all in his power to further the interests of 
this association, I want to thank him and the other officers 
and directors for the loyal support and advice they have 
given me, as your president, and hope they will extend 
the same courtesy to my successor. 

I thank you for your kind attention and wish the associa- 
tion and all its members a prosperous and happy year. 


After President Jones had finished Secretary Hotch- 
kiss addressed the meeting, apologizing for the failure 
of the management of the building to comply with the 
terms of its contract so as to make the place satisfac- 
tory for the holding of the convention. After thanking 
President Jones for the kind remarks contained in the 
latter’s annual address, Secretary Hotchkiss made his 
official report of the year’s work, as follows: 


Secretary Hotchkiss’ Report. 


No more important matter can be brought to the attention 
of retail lumber dealers of the northwest at this time than 
that of cancelation of orders on the part of shippers and 
retailers, an evil which during the last year, and particularl 
within the last few months, has grown to an extent whic 
threatens the stability of the lumber trade, not less in the 
utter demoralization of the market than in the undermining 
of that confidence which is the foundation of business. That 
the evil is not confined to shipper or consignee, but that 
both classes have been guilty, is a matter of notoriety and 
much to be deplored. 

During the high prices which prevailed during the summer 
and fall of 1906 more anxiety was manifest on the part 
of manufacturers and jobbers to book orders than to the 
consideration of filling them. When, therefore, a lamentable 
condition arose through the inability or unwilling endeavor 
on the part of western and southern railroad lines to 
furnish an adequate supply of cars for the transportation 
of the product, particularly of the Pacific coast, shippers 
found themselves utterly unable to fulfill their obligations in, 
1 am charitably inclined to believe, a majority of cases and 
a condition arose which became intolerable when in the 
spring and summer of 1907 a large reduction in values 
occurred and shippers and purchasers found themselves 
loaded, the one with high priced orders and inability to 
ship by reason of the car shortage, the other with out- 
standing orders for material which could be bought at 
greatly reduced rates. Manufacturers, desirous of main- 
taining their credit and good standing as business men, 
found themselves powerless to obtain cars, while retailers 
who ielt themselves honorably obligated to carry out their 
contracts chafed under the delay, which resulted in greatly 
depleted stocks and with a constantly receding market in 
many cases reasoned themselves into the belief that they 
were entitled to cancel their contracts. The instances in 
which shippers have arbitrarily canceled their low priced 
orders in the face of a rising market are, I am constrained 
to believe, few in number. I have abundant evidence of the 
consistent and persistent, I might say “frantic,” efforts of 
many shippers to obtain cars. 


Where Shippers Are Excusable or Inexcusable. 


I have before me detailed correspondence, covering a 
score of pages in one case, dating over eight months, of 
most earnest appeals to the railroads for cars, and responses 
according six when 100 were asked for. Bven this limited 
supply in several cases was of cars limited to several cer- 
tain routes, mostly local, and thus affording little or no 
relief for filling numerous orders to the east and northwest. 
I have good reason to believe that this cited case is a fair 
illustration of the troubles of Coast shippers and of their 
positive inability to fill orders. On the other hand evidence 
is abundant of a limited (as I believe) number of shippers 
who, having been favored with a limited supply of cars, 
saw fit to use them for shipments to those points where 
the orders were more remunerative and deliberately turned 
down orders which entailed a loss, when business integrity 
—— that the neglected orders should be filled at any 
sacrifice. 

One case coming to my attention was of an order for a 
ear of shingles given and accepted in December, 1906, at 
the high prices then prevailing, which was held until the 
low rates of December, 1907, suddenly revived the shipper’s 
attention and he found himself able to obtain a large car, 
which he at once invoiced at the price of the original order. 
My advice to the dealer was that, time being the essence 
of all contracts, an unreasonable delay to ship, although no 
time was specified in the order when taken, gave him good 
reason to consider the contract void and that after such 
unreasonable delay it was the duty of the shipper to con- 
firm the order before assuming its continued existence. 
This question of what is “reasonable time” is one which 
should be adjudicated and declared by some recognized 
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authority either legal or commercial, and I trust some 
recommendations which I. expect to make at the meetin 
of the Illinois retailers will meet with the favorable consid- 
eration of this convention to which I shall take the liberty 
of suggesting it. 


Unbusinesslike Disposition of Retailers. 


But, reverting to the original subject, it has become 
manifest that the errors, shortcomings, inability or selfish- 
ness of a few greedy shippers have aroused a retaliatory 
disposition on the part of many retailers which in its 
exhibition is fully as unbusinesslike, selfish and inexcusable 
as the failures on the part of a few shippers. Two wrongs 
never yet made one right. Because of a general knowledge 
or even of an individual experience with an unscrupulous 
shipper a condition has arisen which is well calculated to 
imperil the business standing of every manufacturer and 
jobber on the Pacific coast and perhaps in lesser degree 
those of the northern and southern districts. I have heard 
of one large commission agent whose several houses have 
suffered to the extent of 200 cancelations during the last 
three months. Can you imagine the strain upon the 
finances of even one of the largest houses which, closing the 
day with a large credit balance in the bank, is on the 
morrow confronted with cancelations which not only wipe 
out its current balance but call for an immediate and 
heavy deposit to make good its account? 


Cancelations Sometimes Justifiable. 


There are occasions when cancellations of orders are 
justifiable, as when the shipper has been at no expense and 
the goods have not started on their journey so that unless 
it be a special bill sawed to your order no damage is expe- 
rienced (but such cases are rare). It is neither unjust or 
unbusinesslike to cancel an order for good business reasons ; 
but if the only reason is that after giving an order some 
salesman has assured you that if you had waited his coming 
you would have saved 5 cents or $5 a thousand, your can- 
celing of the previous order is nothing short of a business 
crime, as reprehensible as was the act of the second sales- 
man in making you dissatisfied with your bargain. 

In the matter of shingles I find many cancelations on high 
priced orders which could be duplicated at a much lower 
rate and the favorite excuse is that they are not up to 
grade. If the price had not dropped the grade would not 
have been questioned, but it is surprising to learn how 
much a hitherto satisfactory brand has deteriorated. I 
was called not long ago to examine a car of clear shingles 
on which the dealer, on the representation of a carpenter 
as to their quality, thought himself entitled to a 50-cent 
rebate. I was fortunately able to examine the rejects from 
40,000 which had been laid on a roof and found nothing 
worse than a few 2% and 8 inch for course filling. I told 
the dealer I could not indorse his complaint. Again called 
to examine a car of clears, I reported to the shipper that at 
least 15 percent of them no good carpenter would nail on a 
roof and mailed four pounds to him as a sample. 


Misrepresented Goods Warrant Cancelation. 


Where goods are not as represented a dealer is fully 
varranted in refusing acceptance and should determine and 
notify the shipper at the earliest moment, holding the 
shipment intact either in car or in pile until the contention 
is adjusted, but it is not good business to-do anything by 
which the shipper is made to pay inordinate demurrage or 
to suffer unnecessary loss. He should be notified without 
delay and his pleasure ascertained; in short, it is your duty 
to cause him as little expense as possible. 

You have no right, moral or legal, to cancel an order 
after a car has been started on its journey, if it has started 
within reasonable time. When you gave your order you 
assumed the risk of a rising or falling market, and as it 
took two to make a bargain, so it requires the consent of 
both parties to break it. ‘This rule holds good with the 
manufacturer or wholesaler as well as with the retailer 
and nothing short of faithful compliance with usual and 
proper business customs can excuse either. 


Rules to Govern Cancelations. 


So many operators on both sides fail to comprehend even 
the simplest principles of business ethics that I shall present 
to the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association some resolutions 
bearing on the subject which you may adopt as your own 
if they meet your approval. These include the proposition 
for the representatives of the wholesale and retail branches 
to nominate a committee of six who, with the secretary, 
shall form a “board of ethics’ which shall meet at an 
early: day and promulgate a code of ethics which will 
be recognized as a basis upon which wholesalers and 
retailers should meet on common goeune. I would have 
them lay down ethical rules governing the general subject 
of cancelations, ae for what causes cancelation is 
proper. I would have them define the meaning of the term 
“reasonable time’ as regards shipment and as well as 
regards transportation. I would clothe them with authority 
to represent themselves before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the endeavor to secure the adoption of their 
conclusions as to what constitutes “reasonable time” in 
rail transportation and as to the reasonableness of side- 
tracking a car for three months at a switch or whether 
four weeks is a reasonable time for a car to be hauled 100 
miles from St. Louis to a dealer in Illinois who is rapidly 
becoming a fit subject for the insane retreat in consequence 
of its nonarrival. This investigation should not only include 
a general declaration of the right of the railroad to side- 
track a car for several weeks, but also the question of 
what is reasonable delay in delivering cars which are sold 
as being already at or near Minnesota Transfer and are 
then delayed several weeks in delivery to points not more 
than a day or two distant and of cars which, sold ‘for 
delivery from Minnesota Transfer, are actually started from 
the Coast after the order is taken, such cases being not 
infrequent. All these questions demand judicious analyzation 
and declaration from some recognized and influential source. 


Assessment to Defray Expenses of Board. 


It is my idea that while a larger committee would be 
unwieldy, the ethical rules laid down by a smaller committee 
representing the manufacturer and the retailer would meet 
with general acceptance by the trade at large and the details 
of the [agg can by them be worked out to a practical opera- 
tion. y idea is not to make such committee permanent, 
but that, having formulated judicious rules upon these two 
subjects, they should name a permanent board of appeals 
to which the secretaries of the various organizations may 
submit all cases in which their individual decision upon an 
case may be reviewed. If my: views are sustained and onch 
a board is established I think it should be assured that 
each association of manufacturers or retailers would con- 
sent to an assessment of a reasonable amount to.defray the 
expenses attending their presentation of the matter to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or even of the bringing 
of a test case in the courts to determine the legality of the 
course pursued by the railroads and their liability for delay- 
ing transportation inordinately. 

If you gentlemen in convention assembled are not pre- 
pared to act upon this proposition, I trust that you will 
by resolution refer it to your official board or to a special 
committee with full power to act in the future as occasion 
may develop. 

Time at my command has not permitted a careful working 
out of details, but if any such idea is to be worked out to a 
successful culmination it must be taken into cohfsideration 
and the preliminaries adjusted at the current and present 
meetings of the different associations. ; 


Auditing of Accounts. 


To the President and Board of Directors Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association : 
Gentlemen: The undersigned have on this eighth day of 


February, 1908, audited the books and vouchers of Secretary- 
Treasurer George W. Hotchkiss from January 31, 1907, to 
January 31, 1908, and find the same correct, with a present 


bank balance of $820.34 C. B. Morris, 
H. D. Osgoop, 
Auditors. 


In conclusion Secretary Hotchkiss said that he hoped 
every lumberman present would secure a copy of Met L. 
Saley’s address delivered at the Kansas City conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
read it carefully, with a conscientious effort to digest 
it, assuring the association that this address was, in 
his opinion, the greatest thing of the kind ever delivered 
from an association platform. 

Secretary Hotchkiss also read the address which he 
had previously made at the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association’s meeting, held at Minneapolis recently, the 
subject of which was ‘Cancelation’’ and which has al- 
ready been published. This embraced all of the business 
transacted at the forenoon session and upon reconvening 
at 2:30 p. m. President Joseph Paddock, of the Illinois 
Masons’ Supply Association, occupied the chair. Presi- 
dent Paddock and Secretary Everitt W. Hogle, of the 
masons’ supply association, delivered their annual ad- 
dresses, after which the meeting was again turned over 
to the officers of the lumber dealers’ association, and 
T. A. Bruett, of Milwaukee, delivered an address, tak- 
ing as his subject ‘‘Does Courtesy in Business Pay?’’ 
Mr. Bruett’s paper appears on page 60 of this issue. 

The president announced the appointment of commit- 
tees as follows: Auditing, Messrs. Moore and Osgood; 


resolutions, Messrs. McGrath, Hunter and Stotlar; cre- . 


dentials, Messrs. Holcombe, Lyons and Holden; nominat- 
ing, Messrs. Cheaney, Glore and Boston; constitution, 
Stevens, Boston and McGrath. 

On’ motions made and carried by members of the 
separate associations it was ordered that the respective 
presidents appoint committees from each body to confer 
upon the question of consolidating the masons’ supply 
and the lumber dealers’ associations. President Jones 
appointed on the lumber dealers’ committee Messrs. 
Hunter, Boston and McGrath, and President Paddock 
appointed on the masons’ supply Messrs. Glore, 
Thomason and Terry. 

Secretary Hotchkiss read to the meeting the resolu- 
tions which he had previously presented to the retail 
conventions at’ Minneapolis and Kansas City favoring 
the establishment of a committee on trade ethics etc. 
and these resolutions were referred to the committee on 
resolutions’ for proper action. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


The first speaker at Wednesday morning’s session, 
which was called to order at 10 a. m., was A. N. John- 
son, state engineer, whose subject was ‘‘Good Roads.’’ 
Mr. Johnson said in part: 


I made a start yesterday afternoon but eg before 
we got very far and I want to say now that appreciate 
very much the courtesy of your officers in allowing me to 
talk here this morning instead of continuing yesterday 
afternoon where I probably could not have been heard 
because of the noise. 

I starte@ to say yesterday that I wanted to tell you 
about the. work of the State Highway Commission. Prob- 
ably many of you do not. know what we are doing and 
trying to do. In studying any problem ‘the first thing is to 
find out just what it is and we decided when we inaugu- 
rated this work that the first thing to do was to find out 
what present. conditions were; how much money is being 
spent; how itis spent etc. We find that the rural tax 
payer pays $5,000,000 a year to maintain roads and bridges, 
which is a tax on the farm proper. ‘The results are not 
commensurate with the amount of money spent on the road. 
Everybody admits that- who has observed conditions as they 
exist. The tax payer in a rural community, I might say, 
gets about 50 cents on the dollar return on the money he 
invests for the making of roads—in some cases more. here 
are various reasons for this. Each township is independent 
and there is an absolute lack of uniformity in methods. 
There is no effort made to spend the little money that 
comes into the hands of the commissioners to the best 
advantage. Ninety percent of the roads in the rural dis- 
tricts are earth roads and the first thing to be done: is to 
find a way to make the earth roads better. The efforts 
being made, with few exceptions, have not resulted in mak- 
ing fhe roads any better today than they were a few years 
ago. No one can give any attention to this work, which is 
public business, until his private affairs are attended to, 
and the result is that the work on the roads is started too 
late in the season. 

Roads made late in the season are the ones which in the 
spring are deepest with mud. The reason for this is that 
putting loose material on a road makes the surface leaky 
and the water sinks into it and it is puddled up in the 
mud. The essential thing is to get a watertight covering 
over the road; putting loose stuff on it does not make it 
watertight. We can do something, however, to make such 
roads as these vastly better, principally by the use of the 
road drag. The plan’ is to work a road when it is muddy. 
This is not a roy! but a practical fact. We have issued 
now about 100,000 bulletins about the use of an earth road 
drag and have sent them throughout the state, especiall 
in the rural districts and on the,routes of rural mail 
delivery. We have been spreading these things among the 
farmers and putting them before the farmers’ institutes. 
To show how much interest the people are taking in this 
public question is the fact that up to five years ago there 
were few of the farmers’ institute directors who would put 
a road subject on their programs except in a few instances, 
for the reason that the people’s minds were so at variance 
with this question that it raised a lot of trouble. This year 
we have a oy attended 108 farmers’ institutes in every 
county except two in the state, and in several we have 
attended more than one. The change in sentiment is wide- 
spread all over the state and it must result in some sub- 
stantial improvement. The first thing is to get the people 
aroused to the importance of this subject and that is a 
thing which I think bodies of men such’ as you can help 
along materially. 

The work of the commission is practically altogether 
educational. We accomplish this work in different ways, 
by attending farmers’ institutes and by bulletins etc., but 
we find that there is only one way to make a real practical 
impression and that is by giving tbe ople a genuine 
object lesson. If you can show people that it is possible 
to make a better earth road the essential thing is to: give 
a practical demonstration and let them see it. There are 
only a few people in the community who will have.a thing 
of this kind before it is built. The majority have to see it 
in actual practice. We are building experimental roads in 
several sections of the state. The commission furnishes 
the steam roller and a man to see that the work is done 
properly and the commissioners furnish the material. The 
state also furnishes the stone to the local community, which 
has to pay the freight on it.- We get this crushed stone 
from the prisons, from the work of the convicts. 





‘shows the recent awakening as well as new evidence o 


Mr. Johnson discussed at some length the method of 
employing convict labor in supplying this crushed stone 
for the improvement of roads and then took up the ques- 
tion of bridge building, pointing out the fact that the 
expenditures for bridges which have been made by the 
township commissioners in the past and which have 
amounted to a large share of the total expenditure for 
roads and bridges have been made without regard to the 
needs of each particular case and contracts have been 
let which in the majority of instances would not have 
been let had experienced advice been offered at the time. 
The commission, he said, is prepared to furnish plans 
and specifications for the use of local commissioners 
covering the detailed work on any private contract and 
is also prepared to recommend the style of construction 
most adapted to a particular case. The best material, 
he said, for construction of bridges that span from four 
to forty feet in length is concrete with two bars, one of 
plain concrete and one of reinforced concrete. He gave 
a demonstration of the difference in strength and also 
showed that the location of the reinforced bar in the 
piece has everything to do with its strength. A piece 
set with the bar close to the under side resisted every 
attempt to break it with a down pressure, whereas when 
it was turned over it broke with very little effort. 

According to the original program it had been planned 
to have Hon. .Edwin W. Sims, United States attorney 
for the northern district of Illinois, address the con- 
vention on the Sherman law, but owing to Mr. Sims’ 
absence from the city Assistant United States Attorney 
James H. Wilkerson presented a concise and clear cut 
address upon this subject. Mr. Wilkerson’s address will 
appear in a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The Forestry Movement. 


The subject of ‘‘Forestry’’ was assigned to T. J. 
Burrell, botanist at the University of Illinois. After 
reviewing the history of the lumber business of the 
United. States and the general conditions since the 
country was first settled, Mr. Burrell said: 


But we have now a different world to face. Our prob- 
lems are today’s problems, not those of bygone days. 
What was excusable or even commendable fifty years ago 
may be far from that now. Man’s relation to trees and 
to forests has totally changed during that time in our 
country, As commonly happens, a great concerted for- 
ward movement went too far in the destruction of for- 
ests. The mighty pendulum of human affairs could not 
stop suddenly at the bottom of its descending motion; 
but it can stop now. We must help turn it backward in 
this relation. It is our business now to save the forests, 
to practice forestry for our own best welfare and for the 
inheritance of others who are to follow. Fortunately the 
slogan is heard north and south, east and west, through- 
out the land. Forestry literature is fairly flying from 
public and private presses; six schools of forestry, all 
started within ten years, are annually turning out scores 
of young men trained to pursue the profession of for- 
estry—and while I write information comes of another 
school to be opened only during the summer at Itasca 
lake—a profession never heard of with us until within 
very recent times. Instead of one man with an office 
assistant, as was the case twenty years ago, in the divi- 
sion of forestry, now called the Forest Service, of the 
United States department of agriculture, there are now, 
under a marvelously efficient chief, some hundreds of 
subordinates and trained employees doing work that is 
known and read of all men; there are 1,500,000 acres in 
forest reserves set apart for the purpose by the United 
States in the mountainous regions of the far west, and 
there is before Congress the question of large reserves in 
the regions of the White and Appalachian mountains in 
the east and southeast; nine states have forest reserves 
and twenty states make direct appropriations for for- 
estry interests, each with salaried officers, and there 
are as many state forestry leagues, societies and asso- 
ciations. Then there is growing attention to the subject 
on the part of private individuals and industrial corpora- 
tions. The great lumbering companies, with whom for- 
merly the sole aim was to cut off their holdings, now ap- 
eer te the fact that by proper management they can 

oth harvest a crop and preserve for future growth 
other harvests from the same land. Professional for- 
esters and contracting firms are offering their services 
and finding plenty of response from land owners, from 
cities and from variouz organizations desirous of making 
the most of their opportunities in regard to tree growing 
and timber management. Last December the vigorous 
president of the. United States thought it worth while 
to make prominent in his message to Congress this sub- 
ject of forestry and used strong arguments for its pro- 
motion by the government and by every one who has at 
heart the welfare of the country. No such plea was ever 
before made by any occupant of the White House, and 
never before would there have been such wide and hearty 
interest on the part of the people. 

We have, then, become aware as a people of the neces- 
sity of caring for the remaining natural forests and of 
the true wisdom in providing for the future by planting 
timber trees in places and regions where this may be 
done consistently with other interests. Recently Mr. 
Pinchot, of the United States Forest Service, the best 
informed man in the country upon the general condition 
of forestry affairs, asserted that in twenty-five years, 
with operations as they have been during the same length 
of time in the past, there would be a real timber famine. 
We have heard such predictions before and have given 
small heed to them. The sequel has proved the untrust- 
worthiness of the prophecies rather than the serious fail- 
ure of the wood supply; but the facts are better known 
now than they ever were before and there is less likeli- 
hood of new resources to be exploited. This prediction 
is indéed supported by the shortage already experienced 
in many quarters, especially for certain kinds of wood, 
and by the constantly a | prices and lower quality 
of various grades of lumber. f inquiry be made about 
the market value of stumpage there would be, according 
to my information, a still more striking illustration of 
the rise during recent years, for in this case within ten 
years in some places the valuation is now four or five 
times what it was at the beginning of this period, with 
little else in explanation except the general recognition 
of the shortage. The United States Forest Service has 
recently estimated, and upon careful computations distinct 
from those referred to, that the increment of growth 
is not more than one-third of the cut in American for- 
ests considered as a whole. While there is room for some 
modification of conclusion from all these things, it can 
not be doubtful that it is high time that we should awake 
to actual perils ahead if things are permitted to run the 
course generally pursued up to a few years ago and in 
many quarters still existing. It iswindeed time that a 
wide reaching, urgent forestry propegande. should have 
been started and pushed vigorously on its way. The 
president has called in Washington a meeting of the 
governors of the states to consider the better preserva- 
tion and utilization of the natural resources of the country, 
and the forests have first place in this call. This again 
e 
vigor and effectiveness of the present chief executive. 
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Undoubtedly good will come of the conference and for- 
estry matters will be further advanced. 


With reference to iocal conditions in the states bor- 
dering on Lake Mighigan, Mr. Burrell said: 


There are marked differences between Illinois and Wis- 
consin and Michigan ’in regard to natural and artificial 
conditions bearing upon the subject. In the first place 
Illinois is a great agricultural state. Though the first 
settlers selected their homes in the wooded areas, the 
prairies soon proved themselves to be more valuable in 
the market sense than the best timbered areas, and today 
the open fields are as a rule worth more without trees than 
they would be if expertly planted with the best selection 
that can be made of trees for timber purposes. No one 
need advocate as a common proposition the planting of 
trees tor timber upon land worth from $100 to $200 an 
acre for agricultural crops. It may indeed be profitable 
to grow trees on such land for particular timber purposes, 
but if so only in special cases and on a comparatively 
limited scale. The trees that the old pioneers and “‘tim- 
ber jacks’’ felled bore the telltale marks of a century or 
more during which they grew. No individual man or 
men can wait such a length of time for another harvest 
when they may guther a rich one every year from or- 
dinary crops. ‘Then our state as a whole is phenomenally 
devoid of worthless land. Not an acre is held by the 
state in consequence of delinquent taxes. Not an acre 
is so poor but that somebody is ready to bid it in if they 
get the chance at a tax sale. How different is this from 
the case in most of the states! One of.these, our neigh- 
bor, has been at an expense of at least $1,000,000 in 
handling lands on which taxes have been persistently 
unpaid—the expenses being for recording, listing, ad- 
vertising, repeated reselling etc. These lands amount 
to more than 300,000 acres. In this same state there are 
all told 36,755,000 acres, and of this there are in farms, 
according to the census ‘of 1900, but 17,561,698 acres, or 
47 percent. In Illinois, witb 35,800,000 acres, there are 
32,794,728 acres in farms, or 91 percent, leaving only 9 
percent for really wild lands together with all that taken 
tor roads, railroads, canals, townsites etc. How much of 
the wild lands can there be? In both cases the lands 
classed as in farms include besides tilled lands that in 
pastures, whether wooded or not, wood lots, meadows, 
lakelets in fields etc. What are called improved lands are 
reported as 32 percent in one case and 88 percent in the 
other. The entire wood lands, including farm wood lots, 
wooded pastures and forests, of Illinois constitute 18 per- 
cent of the entire territory of the state, against 67 percent 
in Michigan. 

There are in Illinois 264,150 farms, averaging about 120 
acres each. Each farm of this size should have at least five 
acres in a wood lot. The arguments for this against large 
plantations on agricultural land need not be presented 
here. Such farm wood lots are abundantly worth main- 
taining and should have reasonably expert management. 
Here then are or should be 1,320,000 acres of woodland 
requiring skillful treatment under wise direction. In the 
farm wood lots alone as they are or should be there is 
a big state interest. 


The close of Mr. Burrell’s address concluded the fore- 
noon session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At 2:15 p. m. the meeting was called to order and 
Thomas J. Lehon, of the Lehon Company, Chicago, 
told the audience how to distinguish good from bad roof- 
ing. Mr. Lehon said: 


How to Distinguish Good Ready Roofing. 


The marketing of roofing through the retail lumber trade 
has been a profitable move for both interests involved. 
Practically all the prejudice entertained by lumber dealers 
against roofing, because its sale conflicted with that of 
shingles, has passed away, so that roofing is now recognized 
by most dealers as one of their staple lines. We all know 
how well the lumber dealer utilized roofing last year to get 
profits which he otherwise would have lost on account of 
the prevailing high prices of shingles. 

This is an age of substitution in building materials and 
ready roofing of the best type has come to stay. As is 
usual, the demand has increased the number and class of 
materials so that the claims of various manufacturers are 
more or less confusing; accordingly, most dealers feel that 
they could use to advantage personal information regarding 
the construction, quality and nature of material that enter 
into roofing. This information will equip them with the 
knowledge to cope with the conditions which have developed 
and enable them to protect themselves against the poaching 
of mail order houses as well as unscrupulous competition 
from any source. There is a campaign of education on in 
roofing, just as there is in paint, to meet the requirements 
of the dealer and the manufacturers of the best grades of 
roofing have come to see the folly of a policy of secrecy 
regarding the nature of the materials which they use in 
their products. 

Like all other lines which have developed to meet popular 
demands and existing conditions composition roofing had a 
rather crude beginning. Each decade has witnessed lueeove- 
ments, however, and actual experience put us in possession 
of facts which have led up to the discarding of certain 
types, or at least they have enabled us-to place an_ intelli- 
gent estimate on the extent of their endurance and depend- 
ence. There are many of the older men here who remember 
the extravagant claims that were made for two and three 
ply tarred paper about twenty-five years ago. Slowly but 
surely we have come to the point where we are now able 
to place the right estimate on the value of this kind of 
prepared roofing, by confining it to temporary work. Still 
at times all of us have been subject to surprises which go 
a long ways toward proving just how uncertain two and 
three ply tarred paper really is. Often a man will have 
either a two or three ply on his building which he coated 
and shaded occasionally and received therefrom excellent 
service—say six, eight or nine years. On the other hand 
the same dealer has sold or used the same identical brand 
and kind of coating with disastrous results, varying from 
six months to two years. The vast difference is due to a 
number of things, largely a difference in the quality of felt 
and the source of the coal tar used, as the amount of sulphur 
and oil in the coal tar affect the. lasting qualities of the 
roofing. The sulphur gets hard and the oil volatilizes 


readily. 
An Early Type of Roofing. 


A type of roofing which first made its appearance eighteen 
or twenty years ago is it or prepared gravel roofing. 
Some of you here have had experience with various makes ; 
particularly will you remember the kind made with burlap 
center and backed with a red rosin sized paper. Both of 
these gave way to saturated felts because the burlap rotted 
out, or decayed, as result of the action of the weather 
combined with that of the oil used in the coating. The 
lesson of gravel or surfaced roofing has been learned very 
thoroughly in some sections, and where formerly used the 
most in the west it commands but little sale at the present 
time. Aside from the hardening and checking of the coat- 
ing, which occurs with many of them in varying lengths of 
time, the intelligent dealer has found out that a roll of 
surfaced roofing weighing 140 to 150 pounds consists of 
about one-third roofing, that is waterproofing material,. and 
the other two-thirds is dead weight of gravel, silica or 
ground rock. In other words, he pays for and sells. his 
customers twice as much bone as meat and the bulk of the 


freight, often as high at 25 or 30 cents a square, is paid 
on the bone. It is evident that a portion of this amount 
spent on freight could be wisely expended in improving the 
quality of the coating or wearing surface of the roofing. 
Many farmers get the notion that the pebbles somehow keep 
the water out, and because they have this notion they are 
now being invited through advertising to buy a two-ply 
tarred paper coated and covered with white silica, sand or 
ebbles. he advertising is not quite as explicit in describ- 
ng the construction as in exploiting the merits, but many 
dealers have figured out that such a product costs the manu- 
tacturer about 80 cents a square, on the basis of the cost of 
materials in ee! roofing which jobs for 50 cents. Hence 
these dealers are loath to pay $1.25 or $1.30 for two-ply 
tarred paper coated and covered with silica sand. If you 
need to inform your trade at any time whether a roofing 
contains coal tar or not a hot stove or a match is a good 
way to bring out the point as well as the odor. 

We are now ready to consider the type of roofing that 
most people with experience conclude is the most practical 
type of roofing. Many know it as “rubber roofing.’’ However, 
it is generally understood that this name is a misnomer and 
that not one pound of.rubber enters into this kind of roofing. 
Others know it as “oid rooofing’’ and the general use of the 
word “rubber roofing’ may be traced to its resemblance to 
rubber, as well as the intelligent use by one of_the first 
manufacturers of this material of the suffix “oid,” which 
means “like.” Many dealers wonder what “oid” meaas, 
and while used intelligently in but one instance it has 
come to be regarded as a trade name for this class of 
material. Among the manufacturers themselves the type is 
known as “skin coated’ roofing, having reference to the 
coating which performs the function of a skin or protecting 
covering to the saturated felt base. Here is a good place 
to say that while most of you know there are 100 brands 
there are not to exceed twenty-five factories, and only five 
or six of them make exclusively one brand and quality and 
refuse to put out jobbing or individual brands. 


Difference in Brands. 


The pertinent question with the dealer is, Where does 
the difference in these brands and makes come in? Some 
are good; others poor, some about worthless. These differ- 
ences don’t exist necessarily because there is a difference in 
price, but undoubtedly the price is a factor, as practically 
all the cheap ones are sold on the records and satisfaction 
of the good ones. To many dealers and their customers 
all these roofings look alike and the general resemblance is 
so close that it is difficult to tell them apart or to appreciate 
the difference without actual comparison of samples, and 
then it requires a knowledge of the different class of mate- 
rials which can be used. In answering the question of 
where the difference in rubber roofing comes in would ask 
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you to keep in mind the law of logic and common sense, 
that you can not get something out of a thing unless that 
something is already in it. The cheap roofings are made at 
a price to sell for a price, and the specifications of the 
manufacturer conform to these prices, just as the specifica- 
tions of what enters into a cheap building conforms very 
largely to the completed price of that building. 

he three parts of the roofing, consisting of the felt, 
saturation and the ¢oating, all give the manufacturer of 
cheap roofing a chance to use, in lumber terms, shaky 
hemlock, where oak or maple should and would go in if he 
were honest and got the price for his product which would 
je 2 incentive to use the oak or maple class of raw mate- 
rial. 

The felt in roofing is like the foundation of a house. It 
should be substantial and dependable, and to be this the 
felt must be made entirely of satinette rags, which produce 
a good quality of soft wool felt. Waste paper and straw 
are used to cheapen the cost of production and while not so 
difficult to detect their presence in the raw material, that is 
before the felt is saturated, it is corsiderably harder to do 
when it is saturated. However, if you split a roofing apart 
and see little pieces of straw inside you can make up your 
mind at once that it is cheap felt. A good wool felt will 
he fuzzy and you will note this characteristic when tearing 
it apart, as compared with felt made with a percentage of 
waste oa or straw. Cheap felt in a roofing is usually an 
indication of the intention of the manufacturer to produce 


‘his product as cheaply as possible, therefore you will be 


safe in concluding that the same policy obtains in the satura- 
tion and cvating and that they are likewise poor. 


Saturation in Roofing. 


TMe object of saturation in roofing is to waterproof the 
felt thoroughly, filling the pores so that instead of being 
able to absorb the felt will be charged to the extent of being 
able to repel moisture. A cheap, oily saturation, made up 


of asphalt and a large percentage of oil, because the satura-: 


tion must be in something of a liquid state in order to be 
ut into the felt, will invariably leak out through the coat- 
ng, leaving the felt comparatively dry. On the other hand, 
a saturation made up of the proper amount of asphalt, 
eandle pitch, wax tailings and rosin gives body to the felt 
and causes it to remain moist and full of life for years, with 
the coating over it as a good insulator. This combination 
makes the best saturating compound yet known. It is true 
and tried. The only objection to it from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer who wants to make cheap roofing is that 
this honest and tested compound costs three times as much 
as for what he can make a cheap substitute composed of the 
kind of asphalt which he can buy at the lowest price, 
fluxed back with petroleum residium. It is amusing to those 
on the inside to note that some manufacturers go out of 


their way to endeavor by abuse to discredit and criticise 
the standard saturation and coatings which have made good 
and {g, laud up their own products, the nature of which 
after manipulation is not nearly as desirable for the work 
which a roofing must perform. How inconsistent and how 
untenable their position is is apparent to the man who 
realizes that they are selling their roofing on the records 
of the true and tried materials made up according to the 
old or true and tried formulas. In examining the satura- 
tion by splitting the felt it is generally true that the felt 
which splits hard is hard felt with cheap saturation and 
the longer the sample or material stands the harder the 
felt is to split. A good felt and good saturation is not 
difficult to split apart, as the moisture inside is one of the 
vital parts of the life of the roofing. 

After the felt is protected and equipped with saturation 
it is in turn protected with the coating. The coating should 
be an insulator, that is, should prevent the elements from 
without from going or getting into the felt and the satura- 
tion within from getting out; therefore the coating has a 
double function and may be said to do 80 percent of the 
work of the roofing, in the capacity of a wearing, resisting 
and protecting surface. The coating originally used on the 
best makes of roofing of this class is stearine and cala- 
bria pitch, which are still given the preference by man- 
ufacturers who are putting out an honest high grade 
product. It is the most permanent and substantial water- 
proof coating yet known, because this class of material 
contains a natural oil of its own which gives the requisite 
flexibility and which does not deteriorate readily, that is, 
give up its oil under the intense heat of the sun. The 
rapid strides made during the last five or ten years in 
hydrocarbon chemistry account for the cheaper or mineral 
class of coatings which —_— resemble the better grades 
in appearance, but which are lacking not only in length of 
fiber but in their ability to resist the boiling out process 
of the sun. Asphalt and gilsonite fluxed wtih petroleum 
oil is used in all the cheap rubber roofings because stearine 
and calabria coatings cost from three to four times as much. 
Since the coating is the tangible part of roofing, the part 
that you can see and feel, it behooves the dealer to try to 
become familiar with the appearance and particularly the 
feel of the two different — of coating. Some little 
effort and attention directed toward this end by comparing 
the high grade roofing with the lower grade wilil tend to 
show you where the difference comes in. If the dealer is 
going to codperate with the manufacturer who is working for 
the best interests of the trade, it is the duty of the dealer 
to educate his customers up to the fact that he can get 
additional service and satisfaction from the better grade of 
roofing, with a coating which resists the elements, particu- 
larly the attacks of the sun, by explaining to him that the 
cheaper grades of roofing are coated with asphalt, the life 
of which is vitiated and weakened by the presence of a 
large amount of petroleum oil which boils out under the 
heat of the sun, leaving the roofing poverty stricken as 
regards elasticity. In a word, that the oil in the coating 
is as essential to its life as the oil is in paint and that 
when the oil evaporates the coating of the roofing under 
continued contraction and expansion checks and cracks, 
thus —s the cheap saturation which is always a 
counterpart of cheap coating a chance to leak and dry out. 
This explains why the roofing becomes hard and brittle and 
in a short time is rendered practically worthless from a 
waterproofing standpoint. In the boiling out and evapora- 
tion of the oil from the coating you have the best argument 
and reason why you can not afford to sell your customers 
a cheap rubber roofing, nor can you afford to allow him to 
ped this kind of roofing from a competitor or mail order 

ouse. 


Cheap Grades Dear in Long Run. 


No customer with an ordinary amount of common sense 
will buy the cheaper grade if he fully understands the 
chances he is taking and the disappointment that awaits 
him if he uses the lower grades. Of course he is attracted 
by the price and the dealer is compelled to display his 
ability as a salesman in ——— out the fact that it pays 
to buy the better grade in any line of merchandise for the 
additional service and satisfaction that they give. Most 
of the money spent on cheap rubber roofing is misspent. 
They are cheap only as tar paper is cheap, that is, by the 
square foot, and real economy is only obtained by using a 
roofing which is cheap measured on the basis of years of 
service. The catalog houses who contract with manufac- 
turers to furnish roofing at the lowest figures that they 
can obtain know that manufacturers are constantly on the 
outlook for cheaper class of materials which will do the 
work for the manufacturer regardless of the outcome or the 
results to the consumer. he — and advertising 
matter exploiting roofing are full of misrepresentation 
and apparently written by those who have never had 
any experience in the manufacture of roofing. Many of 
them are plausible and seductive, however, and resemble 
the advertising of patent medicine, in that the advertising 
is better than the roofing. he manufacturers of this class 
of material are not to be blamed, because in some instances 
the’ mail order houses dictate the prices that ee A pay and 
the manufacturer starts out to assemble materials, regard- 
less of their qudlity, which enable him to get out whole, that 
is, to make a reasonable amount of profit. Byproducts that 
resemble asphalt, some of which come from the refuse of 
fertilizing plants, are worked into roofing, and invariably 
it is the mail order and jobbing class. The manufacturer 
who maintains the individuality of his brand knows that he 
can not afford to use this class of material if he wishes to 
remain in business. The whole future of the roofing busi- 
ness is threatened on account of a number of unscrupulous 
manufacturers who are intent on putting out a price propo- 
sition regardless of the certainty of the effect it will have 
on the whole roofing industry. 

@he lumber dealer as a class is conscientious and knows 
that the real element of value is lacking in these cheap 
roofings. Often he is compelled to carry some of this grade 
because his competitor does, or because he has to meet com- 
petition of mail order houses. Some of the shrewdest deal- 
ers, however, utilize the cheaper brands as a club to sell 
the better grades and in some instances I know of dealers 
keeping a dozen*‘or so rolls of mail order roofing on hand 
throughout the season which assisted them in selling several 
hundred squares of the better grade. In some instances 
dealers are selling poor or medium grades, representing that 
they are equal to the better grades, and such a course is 
due largely to ignorance or a failure to realize that the 
dealer can not sell cheap roofing like the mail order houses 
do with impunity. A square and a fair dealer will not 
represent or claim that a substitute for linseed oil is equal 
in efficiency to the genuine article. Still these same ‘dealers 
will go ahead and make inconsistent claims about roofing 
which ef know is made to sell rather than to wear. 
dealer a short time ago told me that he used a better grade 
of roofing on his own buildings because he knew it paid, 
but that he sold a cheaper grade because it took too much 
effort to sell a better one. Somehow this dealer reminds me 
of an old distiller in Pennsylvania who, discovering his son 
consuming some of the output, laid a hold of him somewhat 
roughly and said: “You fool, don’t you know that stuff is 
made to sell and not to drink?’ 

In concluding I want to make a plea for the better grades 
of roofing on the basis that you can hit the mail order 
houses and unscrupulous competitors harder and more effec- 
tively with a better grade of roofing than you can by gravi- 
tating to their level and selling the same grade and priced 
roofing as they do. You can not afford to endanger the con- 
fidence and good will that you have been working for years 
to secure in your community by a penny wise and pound 
foolish measure, and while you may occasionally lose a sale 
by refusing to be a party to misrepresentation in the sale 
of a poor roofing, you will be more than compensated by 
accruing business, additional confidence and appreciation of 
integrity that will be yours when the day of reckoning on 
cheap roofing comes, as it surely must very soon. 
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At the suggestion of Secretary Hotchkiss, W. G. 
Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, gave a brief review of the ‘‘ black book’? in- 
dictment case and of the present status of the mail order 
question, which proved highly interesting and was re- 
ceived with such attention as to indicate that the IIli- 
nois dealers appreciate the importance of the catalog 
house competition problem. After Mr. Hollis had con- 
cluded his remarks W. H. Allen was asked for an opinion 
as to how good ready roofing can be distinguished from 
an inferior and indifferent grade. He spoke briefly in 
reply to this question, saying that there is no way 
by which even the most expert roofing man can tell the 
difference between a good and a bad article and that 
the only way to buy roofing is to buy it upon the repu- 
tation of the manufacturer. 5 s y 

J. J. Richey, instructor in civil engineering at the 
University of Illinois, presented the views of an expert 
on the uses of Portland cement. In part Mr. Richey 
said: S 

Before discussing the uses of cement it will be well to 
consider briefly the composition and qualities of this impor- 
tant building material, the production of which has had 
such a remarkable growth in the last quarter of a century. 
Twenty years ago 250,000 barrels of Portland cement was 
the total of this country’s progoct for one year, while that 
for natural cement was 7,000,000 barrels. About eight 
years ago the two were manufactured in equal quantities, 
a little over 8,000,000 barrels each. Since that time the 
use and manufacture of Portland cement have increased 
wonderfully, while the natural industry has declined. As 
a result of the decreased use of natural cement a number 
of plants have been allowed to stand idle, while others 
have been remodeled and fitted up with new equipment 
for the manufacture of Portland cement. The reason for 
this remarkable development in the cement industry is found 
in the greatly reduced cost of Portland cement and in its 
great superiority for most uses. A great difference exists 
in the composition and the methods of manufacture of these 
two kinds of cement with the result that Portland cement 
is much stronger and more reliable on account of its 
uniformity. 

Increasing Use. 


On account of the great and increasing use of Portland 
cement the interest of builders is chiefly in this kind, and 
it only will be considered in the remainder of this discus- 
sion. It is probably correct to say that most of the Port- 
land cement manufactured is of good quality, but this can 
not be said of all Portland cement. It has sometimes oc- 
curred that cement which would not pass the standard 
requirements has been sent to communities where it was 
known that tests for quality was not made, while nearby 
communities where the cement was tested have received 
shipments of the same brand which always come up to 
the requirements. The use of poor cement in any locality 
will result in faulty work and will do much to discourage 
the increased use of this material. 

The chief properties of cement which need to be con- 

sidered in order to determine its quality are fineness, time 
of setting, strength and soundness. The standard require- 
ment for fineness is that not more than 25 percent of the 
cement shall be retained on a sieve containing 200 meshes 
in one inch. It is known that the coarser particles act 
only like so much sand, hence the necessity for having most 
of the particles very fine. * 
. The time of setting, which is the period between the 
adding of the water and the beginning of the hardening 
process, is important to consider for the reason that mortar 
and concrete must not be used or disturbed after the cement 
has begun to set. Many specifications for work have re- 
quired that mortar and concrete be used within an hour 
and thirty minutes from the time of mixing. However, 
experiments by various observers almost invariably show 
that for good Portland cement this is unnecessary. These 
experiments show that the strength is not lowered if the 
mortar is allowed to stand as long as two hours before 
using. 

The time of setting can be shortened when desired by 
warm water in mixing. Portland cement mixed neat will 
set more quickly than when used in mortar and _ concrete, 
the standard requirements being that neat, plastic cement 
mortar shall not begin to set in less than thirty minutes 
nor set hard in less than one hour. 

The standard requirement for strength is that briquettes 
of neat cement mortar having a cross section of one square 
inch shall stand a pull of 500 pounds before breaking when 
tested at the age of seven days. 


Most Important Point. 

The test for soundness is the most important one of all. 
If the cement is unsound the work will go to pieces on 
account of expansion after it has hardened. Unsoundness 
is always due to improper manufacture either in the mixing 
of the raw materials, in the burning or in the grinding. 
It is usually due to the presence of free lime which becomes 
slaked after the cement has hardened, thus causing disinte- 
gration by the expansion. It sometimes occurs that cement 
fresh from the mills will show unsoundness at first, but 
after storing for several weeks will be quite sound, the 
change being due to the air slaking of the small quantity 
of free lime contained. ‘The quality is thus improved by 
storing for a time before using, and it may be said in 
general that cement will not deteriorate with age if stored 
na dry place but wili often be improved by such storing. 
However, on account of the great chemical affinity of cement 
for water, it is very necessary to protect from dampness, 
otherwise moisture will be absorbed from the air and the 
cement will gradually lose its cementing value. Time will 
not permit a description of the tests for soundness in this 
discussion ; simple tests which can be performed by’ anyone 
are described in all works on concrete. 


Uses of Cement. 


The chief use of cement, with which nearly everyone is 
familiar, has been in the making of concrete for such 
engineering structures as bridge foundations, abutments, 
retaining walls, tunnel linings, pavement and wall founda- 
tions and other similar constructions. In recent years 


concrete has been used more and more in place of brick’ 


and wood construction in building work, not only for fac- 
tories and warehouses, ‘but also for all classes of dwelling 
houses. Dwelling houses of pleasing appearance can be 
made from good concrete blocks at no greater cost than for 
good frame houses and they will require no expense for 
painting or for repairs due to decay. 

One of the objections to concrete block construction has 
been the unpleasing monotonous appearance of walls made 
of blocks all of one pattern which were molded in such a 
form as to make a wall resembling rock face stone yon A 
Recently the tendency has been to use concrete more frank 
and not to apologize for it by trying to make it look like 
stone masonry in exterior walls or by veneering it with tiles 
and brick in interior work, and very pleasing results have 
been obtained. 

Reinforced Concrete. 

One of the most important developments in the use of 
Portland cement is in connection with reinforced concrete. 
This form of construction consists in the making of a con- 
crete structure with steel rods placed in a proper manner 
in the conerete for the purpose of giving greater strength. 
A few years ago little was definitely known concerning the 
action of this combination of steel and concrete and there 
still remains much to learn. On account of the great im- 
portance of reinforced concrete experiments on a large scale 


have been carried on for several years for the purpose of 
studying this form of construction. Many full sized speci- 
mens of reinforced concrete beams, columns, floor slabs etc. 
have been tested in several laboratories and much valuable 
knowledge has already been secured 

Attention should be again called to the necessity for 
using enough water in concrete in order to enable the cement 
to harden well, and then to protect from too rapid drying 
out of the work. Although laboratory tests have shown that 
specimens mixed so dry that water-would flush to the top 
only after vigorous tamping gave greater strength than 
those made of concrete too wet to tamp, the result has 
little or no bearing on actual construction work. It is 
almost impossible to get concrete well tamped:on actual 
work and nearly all who have really done any concrete 
work are agreed that the best results are obtained by using 
concrete too wet to need tamping. 

One of the most common causes of bad results in the 
construction of concrete walks is the failure to provide a 
good foundation. In order to prevent cracking from settling 
or frost it is necessary to use a porous well tamped foun- 
dation to carry away the water from beneath the walk. 
This may be done well by placing below the concrete a layer 
of cinders six to eight inches thick, which should be thor- 
oughly drenched with water and tamped into place. 


Concrete for Home and Farm. 


A promising field in which the dealer can do much to 
encourage the use of cement is afforded by the adaptability 
of concrete to innumerable uses about the home aad farm. 
Stable floors of concrete can be easily cleaned and are much 
more sanitary than the ordinary plank floor, besides having 
the advantage of durability. Concrete feeding floors and 
troughs have advantages which readily commend themselves 
to all who feed hogs for market. For sanitary dairy houses 
no better construction than concrete can be found. Watering 
tanks of concrete are the most durable and are easily 
cleaned and concrete floors around these tanks will do away 
with the mud holes so often found in such places. 

The dealer in cement can do much to stimulate the demand 
for it, and since good resalts with cement depend upon its 
being used intelligently it is to the interest of the dealer 
to acquaint himself with the various uses for cement and 
the correct methods for using it. No great stretch of the 
imagination is required to predict that the time is not far 
distant when the builder will turn chiefly to cement for his 
material instead of wood, stone and brick as in the past, 
for we are already entering upon the cement age. 

At the last annual meeting of the Illinois association 
a committee was appointed, at the request of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, to visit the north- 
ern pine mills and investigate grades and saw mill 
methods employed by the northern operators. This com- 
mittee reported shortly after its return and the report 
was published at that time, but it properly came before 
his meeting and was here read by Secretary Hotchkiss. 
He also read a report coming from a committee which 
was appointed to endeavor to establish a mutual insurance 
organization. This report showed that the responses to 
circulars which had been sent out and the effort which 
had been made ‘to secure subscribers had fallen far short 
of the requirements of the Illinois insurance. law and the 
committee recommended that the plan of the association 
be abandoned, this being deemed expedient on account 
of the large amount of business which it was found 
would continue to go to the mutual companies of other 
states. 

On motion these reports were received, placed on file 
and the committee on insurance was discharged. This 
concluded Wednesday’s session. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The first sspeaker Thursday morning was Elmer H. 
Adams, who discussed the Illinois lien and conspiracy 
laws at some length. With reference to the former he 
explained the processes involved in filing a claim, dif- 
ferentiating between the rule applying where material 
is supplied for the use of a contractor and the practice 
in cases where a subcontractor fails to pay. He also 
called attention to the frequent misapprehension that 
the law allowing sixty days in which to file a claim per- 
mits action any time within two months. The 60-day 
provision, he said, must be observed to the letter and 
the extra two days in two 31-day months will invalidate 
the entire proceeding. : 

After explaining the conspiracy laws of LIllinois, as 
applying to particular cases arising in connection with 
the retail trade, Mr. Adams answered a number of 
questions regarding the lien law. 

United States Postal Inspector J. E. Stuart, on be- 
half of Postmaster General George von Lenyerke Meyer, 
addressed the convention on ‘‘ Postal Savings Banks and 
the Parcels Post.’’ After outlining the postoffice de- 
partment’s ideas on the proposed establishment of postal 
savings banks, Mr. Stuart discussed the parcels post 
project in concise and interesting way, furnishing some 
good points on the subject. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At 2:15 p. m. the meeting reconvened and C. J. Flack, 
of Kansas City, Mo., presented a series of moving pic- 
tures showing the methods of logging and manufactur- 
ing redwood, with a concise description of the opera- 
tions illustrated. These pictures were the same as those, 
presented at the convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Mr. Flack was followed by 
R. W. Douglas, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, who dis- 
cussed the Pacific coast situation at some length. His 
address was substantially the same as that delivered 
at Kansas City recently. ; 

President Jones called for the report of the committee 
on resolutions, which was read by T. J. McGrath, as 
follows: ' 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, It is proposed by the postmaster general of the 
United States and indorsed by certain _~ al influences 
looking to the establishing of enlarged facilities of the 
existing system’ of.what is known as parcels post; and 

Wuereas, The Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
convention assembled has listened with great interest to an 
explanation of the proposed measure by a well qualified 
official of the United States postal service, and we are still 
unconvinced that the economic, By ae and _ social inter- 
ests of the United States would benefited by the exten- 
sion of the parcels post system in the manner indicated by 
the postmaster general, but that, on the contrary, the injury 
and damage to the commercial interests ‘of the nation would 
be out of all proportion to the advantages to be derived, 
as well as entailing a heavier deficit in’ the revenues of 


the government from the postal service, without adequate 
compensation in its benefits to the people at large; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
with a membership of 600, and as representative of the 
interests of over 1,200 retail lumber dealers in Illinois, is 
earnestly opposed to any regulation looking to the estab- 
lishment or enlargement of a parcels post system as pro- 
posed in connéction with the United States postoffice; and 
be it further ’ 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to President Roosevelt and the postmaster general and to 
the representatives and senators in Congress representing 
the state of Illinois; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the members of this association and the 
lumber dealers of this state be urged to use their personal 
influence with the senators and representatives of their 
respective districts, urging them to use all honorable means 
to defeat the passage of the proposed measure popularly 
known as the parcels post enlargement; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association favors a reduction in the 
rate of first class matter which at the 2-cent rate furnishes 
nearly 80 percent of the postal revenues upon less than 14 
percent of the entire postal tonnage expense and that a rate 
of 1 cent an ounce would prove of decided advantage to the 
ostal revenues, as well to all commercial and individual 
nterests of the nation. 





WHEREAS, January 13, 1908, the following bill was in- 
er re in the house of representatives known as H. 

+447 : 

“To amend section 549 of the postal laws of the (United 
States, paragraph 3. ’ 

“Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that 
postmasters shall not furnish lists of names of persons re- 
ceiving mail at their office; neither shall such information 
be furnished by members of postmasters’ families: Provided, 
however, that any person, firm or corporation who may 
make affidavit before any postmaster of the United States 
that such person, firm or corporation is compiling a direc- 
tory for public use from such list of names, postmasters 
may furnish such lists upon the payment of a sufficient sum 
of money for the expense of copying same, not to exceed 
$5 a thousand names: Provided further, that any person, 
firm or corporation who wishes his name withheld from the 
public or from directories may notify the postmaster where 
he receives his mail in writing to withhold his name from 
~~ lists, when the postmaster shall withhold such name.” 

n 

WHEREAS, The passage of the above or a similar bill 
providing for the —_, lation of such directories will be 
extremely injurious and detrimental to the best interests of 
merchants in all lines of business in the towns and smaller 
cities of the United States and of benefit only to a few 
large corporations located in the principal cities, commonly 
known as mail order houses; be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
strongly and urgently protests against the passage of the 
above or a similar bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to President Roosevelt and to the postmaster general. Also 
to the representatives and ‘senators in Congress from this 
state; and be it further 

Resolved, That all members of this association be urged 


to present this matter to congressmen from their respective’ 


districts, urging them to use all honorable means to defeat 
the passage of the above or a similar bill. 


WHEREAS, The interstate commerce law now in effect 
does not contain any provision for a hearing before a change 
in any interstate freight rate may become effective, and 

WHEREAS, It has been fully demonstrated that there is 
ample reason for amending the interstate commerce law to 
provide against this defect, be it 

Resolved by the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
That we heartily approve and ask that the present Congress 
pass the amendment to the interstate commerce law recently 
recommended by the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, taking it out of the power of a common carrier 
to raise or lower a freight rate or change the classification 
on any interstate business without first submitting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission notice of such a change 
and securing the approval of the commission. We submit 
that shippers who make their contracts and determine their 
policies based upon existing and settled freight rates ought 
not to have to submit to an arbitrary change in such rates 
unless there be just cause therefor, to be determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon due notice. “Such 
arbitrary yee is out of harmony with the intent and spirit 
of the main provisions of the interstate commerce act; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the representatives and senators in Congress from the 
state of Illinois. 

Since only after an accurate and comprehensive census of 
all standing timber in the United States will the individual 
lumberman and the lumber industry in all its branches pos- 
sess the basic knowledge required for the best use of our 
timber resources, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the immediate need 
for legislation providing for a census of the condition and 
amount of all commercial standing timber in the United 
States, to be conducted in cojperation between the Forest 
Service and the bureau of the census; and be it further 

Resolved, ‘That copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the speaker of the house of representatives and to the 
United States forester. 


WHEREAS, The problem of the preservation, improvement 
and better utilization of the forests and forest supplies of 
our country is widely recognized as one of vast public in- 
terest and concern; and 

WHEREAS, The people of Illinois have their full share of 
this interest and concern; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
annual convention assembled, that we hereby request and 
respectfully urge tly: state legislature of Illinois to cause a 
suitable investigation concerning the extent and condition 
of the forests and forest lands of our state and of the 
present and future needs of the forest supplies of Illinois 
and to cause also to be made such investigations and ex- 
periments as shall best conserve the proper ways and means 
of meeting these needs and to have information widely dis- 
seminated upon the general subject of the conservation and 
protection of such timber and forest lands. 

Resolwed, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to each member of the senate and house 
of representatives of this state and at all times to act in 
hearty coéperation to the forwarding of this matter as 
circumstances may render advisable. 

Resolved, That this convention heartily approves of the 
ands aero to unite with the wholesale and retail lumber 
nterests of this and other states in the formulation of a 
code of ethics upon the subject ef cancelation of orders, 
whether = wholesaler or retailer, in the declaration of 
ethical principles upon the subject of reasonable time in 
the shipment and transportation of forest products and of 
kindred subjects, now in an unsettled and uncertain condi- 
tion, by reason of a lack of general understanding, leading 
to great confusion and business uncertainty, and we recom- 
mend to the board of directors of this association the ap- 
pointment of one or more delegates to attend a convention 
of the lumber interests of the Pacific coast to be held at 
Tacoma, Wash., February 26, 27 and 28, at which to repre- 
sent the interests of the lumber dealers of Illinois in the 
consideration of these important subjects. 

esolved, That the thanks of this association be and are 
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hereby tendered to the several gentlemen who have so 
kindly and effectually presented the able and instructive 
subjects of their several addresses at this convention. 
Resolved, That the thanks of the association be and are 
hereby tendered the members of the grading committee and 
those of the committee on the subject of mutual insurance 


for the earnest and intelligent handling of these subjects as ; 


presented in their reports to the convention. 

Resolved, That while extending our grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion’s cordial invitation to this association to be repre- 
sented at its annual meeting in Washington, D. C., March 
+, 1908, it is inexpedient to accept such invitation for this 
year, the pressing condition of our west coast brethren de- 
manding that our visiting delegation be turned in that 
direction for the common good. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the retiring officers 
for the faithful and energetic manner in which they have 
performed the duties of their respective offices during the 
last year. 

5 J.T. McGRatH, 
E. F. HUNTER, 
E. M. Storyar, Committee. 

These resolutions areused some debate, because of an 
objection to the parcels post resolution by Charles Hall, 
of Sandoval. He held that a rural parcels post would 
be of benefit to the small dealer. T. A. Bruett, of Mil- 
waukee, replied that if a way were opened by which the 
farmer could buy his goods without going to town it 
would result in cutting down the merchants’ sales; that 
a considerable share of the merchant’s trade is dependent 
upon his customer visiting his store and seeing the goods 
which are offered for sale. When put to a vote the reso- 
lutions carried unanimously. 

The report of the joint committees on consolidation 
was offered by E. F. Hunter, recommending that the two 
associations maintain their separate organizations but 
elect the same officers. Discussing this recommendation 
Seeretary Hotchkiss said that he believed the plan would 
prove greatly beneficial to both interests, provided some 
arrangement could be made to provide him with an 
assistant to aid in handling the work of the secretary’s 
office. President Paddock, of the Masons’ Supply As- 
sociation, said that his experience as a lumberman, espe- 
cially during the last three years, had Jed him to believe 
that more attention should be paid to that phase of the 
retail lumber dealer’s business known as the masons’ 
supply trade, and that he believed for that reason the 
arrangement recommended would prove beneficial to the 
lumber interests. On being put +o a vote the recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted unanimously. 
The committee on nominations for the lumber dealers 
reported the nomination of the following officers for 
1908: President, W. F. Stevens, La Salle; vice presi- 
dent, Joseph Paddock, Pana; directors for three years, 
,T. V. Jones, Decatur, and Charles W. Hall, Sandoval. 
These officers were elected unanimously. 


Report From the Joint Committee. 


After a careful consideration of this entire matter your 
committee has reached the conclusion that the only feasible 
way for a consolidation at this time is for the Illinois 
Masons’ Supply Association to elect as its officers and 
directors the same officers as are elected by the Illinois 
lumber Dealers’ Association. Your committee contemplates 
that these two organizations shall be kept distinct and 
that separate dues shall be collected as heretofore. We feel 











hat when the Illinois Masons’ Supply Association is offi- 
cered by the same offivers as the Illinois Lumher Dealers’ 
Association the cost of maintaining the Illinois Masons’ 
Supply Association will be materially decreased, and that 
the membership to said Illinois Masons’ Supply Association 
will naturally grow. 

rhe question of an entire amalgamation of the two asso- 
ciations, with increased dues, has not received the favorable 
onsideration of your committee. Some objections may be 
urged to this plan, as outlined, but it seems the most 


feasible which your committee could devise. We should be . 


id, however, to have the matter threshed out by both 
i lations in open meeting at this time. 
E. F. HUNTER. 
W. T. Boston. 
J. T. McGraru. 
C. A, GLORE. 
J. O. TOMLINSON. 
W. E. Terry. 
President Paddock took the chair and after receiving 
the resignations of the officers holding unexpired terms 
that body by acclamation elected the same officers as 
those of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Messrs. Glore and Paddock were delegated to con- 
duct President Stevens to the chair and he briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting, promising an earnest effort to con- 
duct the affairs of the associations to the satisfaction of 
the joint membership. Vice President Paddock was 
introduced by President Stevens and thanked the mem- 
bers for the honor of the office. The newly elected di- 
rectors were also called on and made brief talks con- 
erning the work of their respective offices. Allen J. 
Krebs presented the. greetings of the Alabama, Georgia 


ind Mississippi retailers and complimented the conven- 
tion on the way in which its work had been handled. 
Phis concluded the proceedings of the convention and 


irnment followed. 


THE CONCATENATION. 

Wednesday evening at 8:30 o’clock, according to 
arrangements made by Vicegerent Snark, Everitt W. 
Hogle, a concatention was held in the convention 
hall at which eleven candidates were initiated. The 
on-the-roof took the form of a Chinese mandarin 
dinner, which was followed by music and vaudeville. 


THE DINNER PARTY. 


Through the courtesy of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company delegates and visitors at the convention 
were presented with tickets for Thursday night’s per- 
formance at the Lllinois theater, the bill being ‘‘The 
Parisian Model,’’ with Anna Held in the leading part. 
The problem of whether to go to the theater or at- 
tend the Hoo-Hoo concatenation was a hard one for 


most of the Hoo-Hoo to solve, but both were well 
attended. 











DIRECTORS MEETING. 


The directors of the Lumber Dealers’ and the 
Mason’s Supply associations met after the convention 


and elected George W. Hotchkiss secretary of both 
organizations. Arrangements will be made later to 
“secure the services of an assistant to aid Mr. Hotch- 
kiss in the work of the secretary’s office. 
i Ai i el 
TRAVELING SALESMEN MEET. 
Detroit, Micu., Feb. 12.—The annual meeting of the 
Michigan association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen was held at the Hotel Pontchartrain 
this morning, the session being called to order at 10:15 
o’clock by President R. Kleinpell, of Flint. 
The minutes of the last meeting and the treasurer’s 
report were presented and approved. 
The following new members were admitted: 
G. Tem Kocher, Chicago. A. T. Allan, Detroit. 


S. L. Mead, Detroit. F. W. Hennie, Cleveland, Ohio. 
William G. Yaeck, ‘Toledo, wa Stephens, Columbus, 
0. 


Ohio. 
A. E. D. Allen, Detroit. 


Secretary J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, proposed that 
the annual dues be reduced from $2 to $1. Considerable 
discussion followed, participated in by John Shaw, of 
Detroit; J. C. Ahrens, of Chicago; W. E. Ford, of Mans- 
field, Ohio; J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, and G. W. 
Whipple, of Detroit. A motion by Mr. Whipple that the 
dues be made $1, as suggested, was carried. 

A nominating committee was appointed, consisting of 
Irwin Earl, Detroit; J. A. Dant, Detroit, and William 
Morse, Flint, They reported the following nominations, 
which were unanimously approved, the gentlemen elected 
being: President, A. A. Carson, Grand Rapids; vice 
president, G. W. Whipple, Detroit; secretary and treas- 
urer, John R. Shaw, Detroit. 

President Carson was escorted to the chair and im- 
mediately appointed the following directors: For three 
years, George Hyde, Lansing; for one year, H. L. Mel- 
len, Detroit. A vote of thanks was extended to the 
retiring officers. G. W. Whipple, of Detroit, presented 
the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the Michigan association of the 


Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, are heartily 
in accord with President Sweet’s idea of signed orders, 








SOUTHEASTERN IOWA CHIEF EXECUTIVES. 


Officers of the Southeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. An account of the recent annual meeting 
of this organization is printed elsewhere in this issue. 
These gentlemen will preside over the destinies of the 
organization during the next year of the association’s 
life. 





Cc. M. PORTER, SECRETARY OF THE SOUTHBRASTERN 
IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





LEIGH H. WALLACE, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


but protest emphatically against the 6-day option between 
buyer and seller. 

x*-*committee, consisting of A. T. Allan, Detroit; Ar- 
thur Hoit, Detroit, and W. E. Ford, Mansfield, Ohio, was 
appointed to present this resolution to the convention of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ 
was elected an honorary member of the association. 

The president appointed the following delegates to 
attend the meeting of the national association to ‘be 
held in Chicago: A. A. Carson, Grand Rapids; J. B. 
Webb, Grand Rapids; W. P. Vivian, Detroit; G. W. 
Whipple, Detroit. 

The president was instructed to use his influence as 
the executive head of the association to endeavor to 
secure the enactment of a law in Michigan compelling 
hotels to banish roller towels and provide individual 
towels for guests. 





THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 12.—Trade conditions in 
the northwest are not satisfactory, as compared with the 
last two or three years, but going farther back to a 
time when more normal conditions prevailed the compari- 
son with other Februaries is not at all to the disad- 
vantage of this year. Retail dealers can get stock of 
any kind within a short time after placing orders, so are 
holding back until they sell their spring bills and letting 
the manufacturer carry the lumber as long as possible. 
Most of them claim to have as much stock on hand as 
they need for the opening spring trade, but as soon as 
they sell a good sized bill or two they will need to order 
stock. Many bills are being figured which are contingent 
propositions, and dealers are not willing to order the 
stock till the deals are closed. 

The recent heavy snow was a fine thing for the north- 
west, but’ it temporarily interfered with trade. The 
outlook for building in the smaller towns and cities is 
reported good, as the lower prices prevailing on building 
materials are encouraging prospective builders of homes 
and business structures to get busy before prices go up 
again, 

The Shepard-Traill Company is the name of a new 
concern with headquarters at Seattle and a sales office at 
Minneapolis, which will handle the products of several 
west coast mills, giving it a full line of cedar, fir and 
spruce lumber and products. 

J. P. Lansing, eastern representative of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company; C. M. Stafford, repre- 
sentative of the Larson Lumber Company, and C. F. 
Osborne, of Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis, left Monday 
evening for Chicago to attend the convention of the 
Illinois retailers. Mr. Osborne is a member of the asso- 
ciation through his yard at Erie, Ill. The others went 
to meet the retailers and talk to them about fir and cedar. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Tenstrike, where he will spend a few 
days looking after the company’s white cedar operations. 

W. A. Wilkinson, the saw mill man, has gone to the 
Bahama islands to superintend the building of a hard 
pine mill near Wilson City, on Abaco island, for the 
Bahama Timber Company, Limited, which is composed 
largely of Minnesota and Wisconsin capitalists, 

E. J. Young, of the Brittingham & Young Company, 
Madison, Wis., was in this city last week en route to 
British Columbia, where the company has acquired timber 
limits from the government, near Vancouver, estimated 
at 600,000,000 feet. It will run about three-fourths cedar 
and one-fourth fir. 

J. A. MeCampbell, eastern representative of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company, Limited, of Sandpoint, Ida., has 
returnd from a trip to Sandpoint and Spokane. 

G. O. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip to Sandpoint and Spokane. 

F. C. Gerhard, of the Itasca Lumber Company, has 


returned from a trip to the company’s logging camps on’ 


the Minneapolis & Rainy River railroad. 

W. H. Sill, of the Minneapolis Lumber Company, has 
returned from an extended eastern trip, which gave him a 
good survey of the hardwood market, and feels optimistic 
over the prospect. 

The Ballord-Trimble Lumber Company, of this city, 
is rebuilding its lumber shed recently destroyed by fire 
at Red Wing, and is making it a fireproof structure, 
with hollow tile walls and brick trimming. It will be 
100x120 feet, and the only wooden material in it will be 
timbers supporting the roof. 

W. H. Keith, who represents the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company in South Dakota, was at the headquarters of the 
company this week. He reports trade quiet but a fair 
inquiry and a good prospect for the spring, when local 
buying begins. 





VIEWPOINT OF AN ARKANSAS PINE 
OPERATOR. 


O. O. Axley, sales manager of the Southern Lumber 
Company, of Warren, Ark., was in Chicago during this 
week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a visit. Mr. 
Axley is in close touch with trade conditions throughout 
the country and is not enthusiastic in regard to the out- 
look. He said it was a plain case of keeping the mills 
closed or for manufacturers to contribute their labor 
to the welfare of the country this year. According to 
this authority the demand for yellow pine has increased 
steadily during the last six weeks, but there has been 
very little improvement in prices. Many operators, he 
said, are shipping lumber the returns from which are 
sufficient only to cover the actual outlay and about half 
of the stumpage value. He said that some operators 
were evidently becoming restive because of the inactivity 
and feared the resumption of operation on the part of 
many before Frown | conditions would warrant such 
action. 
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LIVE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL OF NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Secretary’s Report Shows What It Does for Its Members at a Per Capita Cost of Three Cents Per Diem— 
Elaborate System of Reports for Wholesaler and Retailer—Demurrage De- 
murred to, and Mail Order Competiton Not Neglected. 


Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 8.—The Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York held its four- 
teenth annual convention in this city this week and 
it was a prize winner in every respect. The attend- 
ance was one of the largest in the history of the 
association, which covers the state outside of the city 
of New York very thoroughly. Retailers were there 
from Long Island on the south and from the eastern 
border, and took a lively interest in all the proceed- 
ings of the convention. This year a special invita- 
tion was extended to the wives of the members of 
the association to attend the convention and a large 
number of them availed themselves of the privilege. 
They were well rewarded for the journeys they made 
for they were splendidly entertained by the whole- 
salers and retailers of Buffalo. 

The sessions of the convention were held in the 
assembly .room of the Iroquois hotel. The first meet- 
ing was held Wednesday morning, February 5, with 
President R. B. Overbagh, of Saugerties, in the chair. 
The usual formality of presenting credentials and the 
reading of the minutes of the thirteenth annual con- 
vention, which was held at Binghamton, February 14 
and 15, 1907, was observed. President Overbagh then 
presented his annual address, which was a thoughtful 
and practical presentation of the questions likely to 
interest the convention. In his address he said: 


The President’s Address. 


May 10, 1907, in company with our secretary, I attended 
a hearing before Governor Hughes, at Albany, to obtain 
more time allowance on cars in unloading and a reciprocal 
demurrage charge for cars kept unreasonably long in tran- 
sit, as provided for in the Heacock bill. We regret to report 
the failure on the part of those advocating this bill to huve 
it approved. The bill if passed would have been of great 
benefit to us, but as it was designed more liberally to care 
for the grievances of coal dealers, it could be improved 
upon in the interest of lumbermen, and I feel we should 
take steps to procure changes in present railroad laws that 
will allow us more time in unloading cars, especially on 
those with a large tonnage, and a reasonable allowance to us 
for cars kept unduly long in transit. 

During the last year our secretary has kept us well posted 
by correspondence and printed matter on the trials and 
troubles of our fellow dealers, and right here I desire to 
emphasize the good work Secretary Jones has done in set- 
tling troublesome questions that have arisen in the issuing 
of printed matter relative to the establishment of a correct 
list of those in New York state entitled to do business as 
retail lumber dealers etc., and I desire to urge upon all such 
dealers the importance of supporting the organization by 
remitting promptly their dues, writing him whenever the 
opportunity offers, and giving information of mutual inter- 
est. I think we should view this matter of dues as we do 
that of fire insurance—a necessary expense for the protec- 
tion of our business. It is most discouraging to the one 
who has to provide the “ways and means” and lives by our 
support if these small charges are not met early in the 
season, and greatly interferes with much other good work 
he might be doing, if obliged to keep prodding us up to 
collect what is needed to keep the machinery running. 

At the meeting in Binghamton last year I stated that my 
part in the work would be largely to treat others as I should 
like to be treated; in the minds of some I fear this has not 
been with satisfactory results. We have made no public 
demonstration against any wholesaler—although some com- 
plaints have reached us—but by arbitration have settled 
such disputes. ‘There are always two sides to a question, 
and naturally the one we earn our bread and butter on 
looks like the one that needs protection; on the other hand, 
the wholesalers have their troubles, and in striving to meet 
them fairly in questions of dispute, believe we not only 
avoid what might develop into trouble for our organization 
but attain more respect and better consideration than would 
be possible otherwise. The question of what we can legally 
do in this respect was brought up at our last meeting and 
no doubt will be reported on later. I have thought it 
might be well to invite those of whom we buy to place 
themselves on record as desiring to sell only those recog- 
nized by us as legitimate dealers. In this way we could not 
only furnish all dealers with a list of such wholesalers, but 
in the event of a complaint against any one of them we 
would be in a position to arbitrate the matter with a better 
understanding. To explain further, many wholesalers have 
voluntarily expressed themselves as desiring to sell only 
those operating a lumber yard. In justice to them, there- 
fore, we should furnish as far as possible a list of such 
yards, and where a prospective customer is in question the 
wholesaler having expressed himself as wanting to sell wef 
legitimate dealers will naturally look into the matter wit 
great care. 

Delay in Filling Orders. 

One of the most serious troubles -we have had to contend 
with during the last year has been the delay during the 
early part of 1907 in getting Pacific coast orders filled. Some 
orders taken in the fall of 1906 were evidently held back 
because of the market price being higher in the spring; later 
orders taken at higher prices Were given the precedence. 
This practice we can not too strongly condemn. It not only 
works a great injustice to the dealer, who has counted on 
getting his stock at a certain time and price, but creates a 
——s of ill will between us that with fair treatment would 
not arise. 

On account of the rush to get Pacific coast stock en route 
before the advance in freight rates last fall, and later the 
slump in business generally, red cedar shingles and other 
coast products have been offered at attractive prices. No 
doubt many have taken advantage of this situation to buy 
for future needs, but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that with an advanced freight rate in force the basis of 
cost on Coast lumber has been increased, and we should use 
every effort reasonable to assist wholesalers to have this 
freight rate revised to a reasonable charge. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it seems, is_ the proper authority 
to help us in this matter, and already petitions have been 
sent to it by some of our dealers asking that it be rightly 
adjusted. It is also recommended that a law be passed 
that no change in future be made in freight rates without 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. To 
Voth of these suggestions we should give due consideration. 

For some time we have been living in what has been 
known as a “gsellers’ market ;’’ recently a change in the cur- 
rent has taken place, and we seem to have reached again a 
buyers’ market. While this may not mean much change in 
the prices of lumber we handle, it is a pleasure at least to 
feel that orders placed are likely to be wadieet on time. 
Perhaps, too, this is an opportune time to adjust our trou- 
bles wi those wholesalers who apparently gave higher 








priced orders the preference last spring. Another good 
result we can reasonably expect from present conditions is 
better grading of some stocks that during the rush season 
were not always to be relied upon, spruce boards in par- 
ticular. No doubt many of us have been anxious lest, the 
demand becoming too great, without regard to price or 
seasoning, we would be obliged to take whatever was 
given us. 

As to business conditions, the worst is over—there is no 
doubt about that—and to restore confidence it is up to us 
to do our share by urging those with money to invest not 
to go into Wall street—for of course we know little about 
that—but build houses and factories, where they can see 
their money grow. This may sound like self interest sug- 
gestion, but it is, I believe and hope, as many wiser men 
will view a good investment this spring, so we may safely 
look for better business soon. 7 


Forest Preservation. 


The question of forest preservation is one that is now 
being most oy! considered by our government, and in 
view of the fact from statistics given that our standing 
timber in tr or hemlock, southern pine and even 
cypress will be about used up in ten or twenty years, it is 
of vital interest to us. This estimate, based upon present 
consumption, and probably the old time way of clearing, 
may be — extended by improved methods of cutting 
and the introduction of other woods from Canada and the 
Coast. It is, however, an interesting question to consider, 
and although few of us at present have anything to do 
with the cutting down: of trees, we naturally expect some 
day to be topnotchers in the lumber business and own 
forests of our own; so we should take warning from the 
errors in the past and study to preserve the good woods by 
scientific cutting and growing. Seriously, though, what 
kinds of lumber or substitutes for lumber we will be selling 
ten to twenty years from now would be interesting to know. 
Possibly at our fifteenth annual meeting (in 1909) some one 
of our number will be good enough to tell us; I am sure it 
would be an interesting subject to discuss. 

To return, however, to our present age and the object of 
this gathering, we are here to discuss our everyday troubles ; 
and in listening to the good papers that are to follow, 
taking part in the discussions that are open to you all, and 
meeting so many good men, wholesalers as well as retailers, 
we cannot fail to be benefited by these two days of mutual 
intercourse. 


Immediately following the presentation of the 
president’s address George Wilson Jones, of Utica, 
secretary of the association, read a lengthy and inter- 
esting report of the .work of his office during the year 
just closed. .The document was as follows: 


Report of the Secretary. 


The year just closed has been one of exceptional activity 
in the association, and in the course of my report I shall 
a to = attention, so far as this can be done, the man- 
ner in which the work has been accomplished. 

Special attention has been paid to reports on wholesalers. 

It has been my purpose to accumulate facts that will enable 
us to furnish information regarding the methods of any 
wholesaler doing business within this state. It has been 
developed that a comparatively large number of wholesalers 
have no regard apparently either for their own reputation 
or for the satisfaction of their customers. These firms by 
faulty methods not only cause the retailer trouble and loss 
but are a constant source of annoyance to the wholesaler 
who conducts his business along business lines. This class 
accept orders away beyond their ability to fill promptly ; 
hold back orders taken at a low price and ship orders taken 
at an advanced price; send material that can not by any 
stretch of the ——— be accepted as what the order 
specified. The retailer contracting to deliver lumber on such 
promises is put to trouble and, not infrequently, litigation 
as a result. This information is on file and will prove of 
benefit to our members when they ask for reports on these 
wholesalers.: Some retailers, we are told, have a reputation 
for filing a kick before the goods are received. They have 
their counterpart in the wholesaler who thinks that the 
retailer will accept the goods rather than be put to the 
trouble of fighting his claim. We are fast getting these 
entlemen spotted. Just as the wholesaler has the retailer 
abeled as Man pay,” “poor pay,’ “pays by note” etc., so 
we are classifying the wholesalers in relation to their tend- 
ency to ship promptly, up to grade, reasonable in adjusting 
disputes etc. We take the ground that as the wholesaler is 
entitled to a financial report on a prospective customer, so 
we are entitled to a report on the wholesaler’s ability and 
disposition to do what is right with us. 

Many of our members have availed themselves of this 
branch of the work. That those who have not may know 
something of the system, one illustration will be given. A 
short time since a member said over the telephone that there 
was a representative of a wholesaler in his office offering 
what looked like a bargain, but as he had never dealt with 
his house he wanted to know what its record was. It was 
but the work of a moment to read to the member that firm’s 
record with his customers in this state, and on the strength 
of the report the order was placed and the goods received 
as represented. In this one instance the transaction was 
removed from pure speculation to a scientific certainty. 

This phase of the work has been mentioned at length 
because in some quarters there is a belief that all the asso- 
ciation is for is to lambast some unfortunate wholesaler 
who has been inveigled into selling a consumer. When the 
value of these reports is compared with the cost of member- 
ship the wonder is that so much can be accomplished on 
ae. 4 a small investment. It is because there is no attempt 
to pay dividends. Membership is given at actual cost. 


“Classification.” 


Another very important feature of the work comes under 
the name of “classification.” By this is meant an investi- 
gation to determine whether a concern is in the retail lum- 
ber business. The principle is this: To be adjudged a retail 
lumber dealer one must carry at all times a stock of lumber 
commensurate with the needs of the community, and during 
business hours must have someone on the ground ready to 
do business. It is not uncommon for a party desiring to 
receive the advantages of a retailer to have stationery an- 
nouncing himself as.a dealer. in lumber. Through being 
engaged in some other business he may have a good credit 
standing, be well known, and have the reputation of being 
a man of enterprise. The commercial agency is very prone 
to accept as correct a man’s own designation of his busi- 
ness, and so we find men classified as retailers who have 
not a vestige of evidence in support of the claim. When 
an inquiry comes from such a person, the wholesaler being 
assured that his credit is good and finding nothing in the 
commercial report to the contrary, assumes that the man is 
what he styles himself. It is here that the association is 
of material advantage to the wholesaler, as upon applica- 
tion we give promptly and accurately a statement of just 
what line of business such a person is in. We can do this 
better than any other agency because it is our business. 
It is recognized that the consumer has every right to buy of 
whom he pleases and that the wholesaler has every right to 


sell to whom he pleases, so in‘our reports we do not make 
any recommendation. The better class of wholesalers rec- 
ognize the fact that it is the province of the wholesaler to 
sell the retailer and of the retailer to sell the consumer. 
Experience has demonstrated that any other system is dis- 
astrous alike to the wholesaler and retailer. ‘There are 
three classes of wholesalers who disregard this principle. 
First, the new wholesaler who feels ‘that he must get a 
start end perhaps through lack of knowledge of trade cus- 
toms does not see the necessity of protecting his legitimate 
customers, the retailers. Second, the wholesaler who through 
lack of salesmanship can not complete with his fellow 
wholesalers, and finding he is playing a losing game, seeks 
trade wherever he can find it. ‘Third, the dispenser of in- 
ferior goods who has lost all hold on the retailer and finding 
it a hard struggle to build up a reputation once thrown 
away becomes a confirmed scalper. The attitude of the 
association toward these three elasses is not one of antago- 
nism. We rather endeavor to educate them to a better way 
of doing business, for it is utterly impossible for any retailer 
to have the same regard for the scalper that he has for the 
wholesaler who recognizes the retailer’s right to a living from 
his business in which he has invested time and money. 

For purposes of classification, each county has been taken 
and a careful inquiry made to ascertain exactly who are 
engaged in the lumber business. The members have rendered 
very efficient service in assisting and equal thanks are due 
the nonmembers who have been equally prompt in supplying 
information asked. We have on file the records of several 
thousand such inquiries, which are kept up to date by fre- 
quent revisions. 

In addition to these inquiries coming direct from the 
office, detailed inquiries have been made regarding 540 par- 
ties seeking wholesale quotations. Many of course were 
found to be retail lumber dealers. In any case the whole- 
saler making the inquiry was given an accurate report at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Reports. 


One word more regarding our reports: We are not arbi- 
trary. In every instance where a report is made we stand 
ready to have the same investigated by the wholesaler, and 
in case of a disagreement we appoint a member of the 
association or if necessary a nonmember retailer to confer 
with a wholesaler named by the party inquiring or the 
wholesale organization to which he belongs. If upon the 
personal investigation of these two gentlemen there is still 
room for doubt, they choose a third party, who may be 
retailer or wholesaler or a man from an entirely different 
line of business, and the decision of this ‘committee of 
three is final so far as this association is concerned. As a 
comment upon the care with which our classifications are 
made permit me to say that during my term as secretary 
I recall but two instances where a committee was asked for 
and in only one of these cases was a third man called in, 
and in each case the classification of this association was 
upheld. It is largely owing to this spirit of fairness that 
our relations with the wholesalers are so cordial. 

Lest it should be thought that there is nothing else for 
the association to do than to report on wholesalers and 
classify retailers, a few other items will be referred to ver 
briefly. 

What the Association Does for Members, 

One of the first questions a nonmember asks is: ‘“‘What 
can the association do for me?’ This is something per- 
sonally I have never been able to answer completely. We 
do so many things and the organization is so flexible that 
the only answer made is that we are willing to do anything 
asked. The purpose of the association is to serve the mem- 
bers, hence anything that is of benefit to the member is 
within the scope of our work. Some of the things that 
have been done during the last year will illustrate the point. 

Employees have been secured; wholesalers of particuler 
material have been looked up; accounts have been collected; 
inquiries have been made regarding machinery; customers for 
second hand machinery have been found; prompt shipment 
of orders has been secured when numerous letters from the 
members have failed to bring the goods; demurrage matters 
have been taken up; inquiries regarding freights have been 
attended to; disputes with wholesalers have been settled; 
information regarding the suitability of different woods for 
various ——_ has been furnished; advice regarding in- 
surance has been given. In fact this list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. The point I wish to drive home is 
this: The association is the personal property of every 
member and anything a member wants will be done if it is 
within the power of the association to do it. 

This lea up to a consideration of our finances. How 
many members have considered the slight cost to them? 
At the most it is 3 cents a day. There is not a lumber 
dealer worthy the name who can not afford that small tax 
to maintain the organization if he never received any other 
benefit. But he does receive other benefits. Use the com- 
parative method and see what the retail lumber dealer is 
deriving. Those of you who were in business during the 
early years of the association know that there was not a 
single job of any magnitude in your territory that was not 
bid on by both wholesalers and scalpers. This meant that 
you were constantly in competition with the very people 
from whom you bought your stock, and such being the case, 
what possible chance had you? The situation became in- 
tolerable and the association was organized. 

What man is there among you who doubts that immedi- 
ately upon the disbanding of the association there would 
be an instantaneous return to that condition? The truth 
of this statement is so well known and realized by the 
older members that many of them are paying more than 
their constitutional dues that there may be funds sufficient 
to meet expenses, and others have authorized me in case 
of a deficit to call upon them for their share. It may be 
said that there is no fear of the wholesaler today. Possibly 
not it he could follow his own desires, but the wholesaler 
must live and to live he must have business. If the good 
contracts went to the scalper nothing would be left for the 
retailer, consequently the retailer could not give the whole- 
saler enough business to make it worth while for him longer 
to protect the retailer and against his will the wholesaler 
would to save himself be driven into just the sort of com- 
petition that formerly was the bane of the lumber business. 
The toute of this is that every retailer is in duty bound to 
maintain a strong association. He owes it to himself and 
he owes it to the wholesaler who protects him. While we 
are considering this feature we must not forget that the 
wholesaler frequently has just cause for complaint against 
the retailer. It is constantly being brought to my attention 
that if a scalper comes along and offers a slight inducement 
the retailer forgets his obligation to the wholesaler and 
turns him down, placing his order with the scalper who is 
constantly on the alert to secure orders from that ver 
retailer’s customers. We ought to stand like a stone wall 
against the scalper. 

New Members. 

A subject closely related to our finances is that of the 
new member. The life of the association is the new member. 
We must have no “race suicide.” Unless new members are 
constantly gained we shall die of dry rot. There are deaths, 
retirements from business, sales of yards, failures. These 
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losses must be made up by the accession of recruits. Dur- 
ing the year just closed we have received forty-one new 
members, several more than the number received the previous 
year. We have suffered severely, however, from losses owing 
to the causes just enumerated, so that the net increase is 
comparatively small. The resignations as usual are almost 
nil. During the year four members have severed their re- 
lations with the association, but without giving any cause. 
There is also a small number who through failure to pay 
their dues will be referred to the board of directors for 
expulsion. ‘To overcome these various losses each member 
should constitute himself a committee on membership and 
see to it that his neighbors become members. If your com- 
petitor is a member he is a better competitor on that ac- 
count; the sharp edges are smoothed, annoying tales of cut 
prices can at once be nailed. Remember that the officers 
and directors can not do it all. A word from a member 
carries more weight than any amount of correspondence. Get 
your competitor interested, and if you can’t close the deal 
send for the secretary or any other officer or member of 
the board and he will at once respond. In no case where a 
member has accompanied the secretary have we failed to 
secure the codperation of the nonmember. 

There is only one request to be made of the members this 
year, and that is: Report immediately any irregularity on 
the part of any wholesaler. This tends to prevent an un- 
scrupulous one from sharp practice and assures the friendly 
one that we are alert. If the wholesaler knows that every 
sale to a consumer, every shipment below grade, every un- 
reasonable delay in filling orders, every unjust demand in 
making settlement will be instantly reported to the asso- 
ciation secretary and entered in his record kept at the 
office, he will think twice before bringing himself into dis- 
repute. Don’t be afraid of being classed as a “kicker. 
Better be a kicker than ar ‘easy mark.” 

Poaching. 

It is also pleasing to report only one case of poaching 
during the cole year. Usually this forms a very important 
part of the secretary’s report. Its absence means that the 
members are becoming more imbued with the idea that we 
are working for a common cause and that unscrupulous 
tactics against a fellow member are not to be tolerated. It 
also-means that the members are becoming better able to 
handle outside competition. No man has a right to assume 
that his territory is his private preserve upon which no 
other retailer has a right, but we have a right to demand 
that when a dealer from a neighboring town comes into our 
territory that he shall get living prices for his goods. 

Before closing this report there is one matter of rather 
personal interest I wish to bring to your attention. I wish 
it were possible for every member to visit the office, see 
how the work is done, examine the records, make sugges- 
tions. It would be well if the auditing committee could be 
appointed long enough beforehand. to make their examina- 
tion at the office, criticise the methods, see if. the work 
done is essential, that the finances are economically admin- 
istered, and that the best results are obtained from the 
money spent. An idea of the clerical work involved can be 
gained from a glance at the expenditures for postage, sta- 
tionery and printing. There is no attempt to shirk the 
details and every request is given the best and most cour- 
teous attention, and when a member wishes a matter inves- 
tigated every effort is made to get the exact facts. Our 
accounts are kept by the voueher system and every dollar 
expended can be traced quickly. The books of the office are 
open for inspection at any time to any member and no 
notice is required to get things ready. I wish to invite 
every member who can to call and.see for himself how the 
routine work is carried on. 


President Overbagh then announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees for the convention: 


Nominations—C. H. Crouch, Rochester; D. G. Leslie, Buf- 
fale; V. C. Lewis, Herkimer. 

Auditing—W. L. Ensign, Binghamton; E. M. Cameron, 
Albany. Es 

Resolutions—G. H. Blakeslee, Albany; E. H. Kingsbury, 
Little Falls; S. N. Keener, Newark. J 

Escort to the mayor—W. A. Brown, Glens Falls; S. K. 
Hatfield, Chatham; W. L. Ensign, Binghamton. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Having disposed of the large part of the routine 
business of the convention the association Wednesday 
afternoon took up the consideration of matters of in- 
terest to the trade. George M. Zimmerman, comp- 
troller of Buffalo, a lumberman of long experience and 
service, introduced present Mayor. J. N. Adam to the 
convention. In introducing Mayor Adam Mr. Zimmer- 
man referred to several things of interest to the retail 
lumbermen. He said: 


I wonder whether the larger contractor and consumer ever 
asks himself the wherefore of the existence of the retail 
lumber yard and whether all the wholesalers consider that 
the retail yard, carrying a stock of all kinds of material 
commensurate with the needs of the community, fills a real 
public need and as a consequence performs a real public 
service. 

The retail yard, carrying everything necessary for the 
repairing and building of a house, is the recognized and 
necessary medium of distribution. It is a permanent insti- 
tution. As such it should be pesnenhen and the principle 
that within certain well defined limits the consumer trade, es- 
pecially in retail quantities, should in fairness belong exclu- 
sively to the retailer, should, in my opinion, engage your 
attention, if there is any reason for it. 

The territory of the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the 
retailer are well marked out and should not clash. The 
association has a great work to do, and I suppose, as in 
every organization, we have to depend on the old guard to 
do it, but every man should put his shoulder to the wheel, 
because ultimately any efforts made in this direction are for 
our mutual benefit. 

It will take lots of work to put your association where 
it belongs and where it will radiate benefits even greater 
than before. It takes men of the caliber of your outgoing 
director, Spencer Kellogg, of Utica, N. Y., whom I have not 
met but whom I have heard of politically and commercially— 
men who do not waste time and energy in complaining about 
conditions. If we meet obstacles, be they wholesale or 
retail, we will have to push them out of our path and get 
under them or around them any way we can and leave them 
behind us, and the next time they will not appear half as big 
or troublesome. 


Mr. Zimmerman then introduced Mayor Adam, who 
spoke as follows in welcoming the retail lumbermen 


to Buffalo: 
The Mayor’s Address. 


We are giad to have you convene in Buffalo, and we hope 
that when you adjourn and return to your homes you will 
say “It was good to be there.”’. Out of doors it is somewhat 
cold and wintry but indoors it is warm and comfortable and, 
if the thermometer outside be low, the hight of our hos- 
pitality inside will be correspondingly increased. Such 
ge ry a as yours we find to be always interesting and 
nstructive. You meet together not to find out how you 
can get the better of each other but to help each other and 
= — with each other in promoting the interests of your 
rade. 

It is my pleasant duty as mayor to bid you welcome. to 
Buffalo. I think ng would have some difficulty in finding 
another city that fits in your calling more closely than ours, 
for we have an Ash street and a Cedar street, an Oak street 
and a Hickory street, a Pine street, a Walnut street and a 


Forest avenue. We avoid extremes by leaving out mahogany 
and hemlock. ; 

I do not know much about your business but it gives me a 
lot of pleasure. Henry Ward Beecher, in his Brooklyn home 
overlooking New York harbor, used to say he had every 
ship that came in without any of the trouble of,the deluded 
men who thought they owned them. He watched the un- 
loading of the vessels, the stacking up of bales of indigo and 
chests of tea and cases of wine and said to himself, “These 
are all mine, let them be cared for, and let others pay the 
money”; and so I take delight in looking at the great piles 
of lumber all so ntat and trim and regular in the yards and 
watch with interest the cargoes as they are unshipped, and 
the great rafts of logs as they float along, and up in the 
forests where the trees are felled the picturesqueness ap- 
peals to me. But then there is a tinge of sadness in the 
last. With mingled emotions we see the great monarchs of 
the woods laid low by the ruthless ax of the lumberman, and 
the old song comes into mind— 

“Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough, 

In youth it sheltered me 
And I'll pvotect it now.” 


I am glad to see the movements that are afoot to estab- 
lish anew the forests that have been cut down and I expect 
that will be one of the matters discussed in your -meetings. 
It is a very important question. 

But apart from your business sessions you must not forget 
the pleasures of a visit to our city. We rejoice in your 
presence and on behalf of the city I bid you a hearty wel- 
come. 

President Overbagh, in responding to this address, 
said: 

In behalf of the retail lumber dealers I desire to return 
our sincere thanks to the mayor for his address. It was 
not only an address of welcome, but he also gave us some 
words of advice. I read in a lumber journal recently that it 
was expected that this meeting would signalize the begin- 
ning of spring trade in this territory. I hope so. At present 
we are in a state of uncertainty, but it seems to me the* 
lumbermen ought to come out about the best of anybody, for 
the man who invests in a home or a factory or in any other 
building which requires the use of lumber is making a per- 
manent investment whose value is visible. 


Redwood Illustrated. 


C. J. Flack, of Kansas City, Mo., general sales agent 
of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, of Black 
Diamond, Cal., was introduced and delivered his splen- 
did talk on redwood that has been a feature of many 
retail lumbermen’s conventions this winter. He was 
aided by moving pictures which illustrated in detail 
the size and character of redwood timber and the 
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methods of cutting it, from the woods to the mill 
and ultimately to the market. Every detail of the 
woods operation and mill manufacture was portrayed 
in a graphic manner. The address was one of the 
most delightful features of the convention. 

The association then went into executive session. 
E. M. Cameron, of Albany, read the report of the 
committee to examine the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. This committee 
had been appointed at the request of the company 
and journeyed to Philadelphia, where it met with the 
board of directors of the concern and investigated its 
workings thoroughly. The report praised the com- 
pany for its conservatism, low cost of administration 
and other commendable features and incidentally ap- 
proved the idea of mutual insurance. The convention 
then recessed. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 


At the opening of the Thursday morning session 
Justin Peters, of Philadelphia, Pa., of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
was introduced and invited to address the convention 
on — subject of mutual insurance. In his remarks 
he said: 


Mutual insurance companies are exposed to much less risk 
than are the stock companies. In a conflagration a stock 
company, writing all kinds of risks, might be called on to 
pay hundreds of thousands of dollars, while a mutual com- 
pany would have only two or three, or possibly four, yards 
on which to pay: The mutuals exercise the utmost care in 
writing risks. hey are not out for volume but for quality. 
Everybody. who comes and wants insurance does not get it. 
If the risk is not up to our —————- they do not get 
the insurance. The expenses of operating a mutual com- 
pany are about 20 percent, a stock company’s expenses are 
40 percent. These are some of the reasons that contribute 
to the success of mutual insurance. 

The man who is considering insurance is confronted by 
two questions. The first is the quality of the insurance. 
He does not want to think he has insurance, he wants to 
be sure the company is sound. Second, he wants to know 
what it will cost. The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company and other companies pay 35 percent 
dividends. The Indiana company pays 30 percent. They 


are all going forward and all making commendable progress. 

Our company had the most successful year in 1907 in the 
history ef the company, which has just completed its thir- 
teenth year. During 1907 we wrote $1,700,000 of new busi- 
ness and increased our premium income over $41,000. We 
aim to get securities that are quick assets, that is, some- 
thing we can turn into cash quickly. December 31, 1907, 
we charged off $15,000 from these securities because of de- 
preciation, although we are not compelled to do so. Already 
these securities have recovered half of this amount. Even 
by this conservative method the company showed $285,000 
of assets and a surplus of $185,000. 

The Lumbermen Underwriters, which is represented by 
Mr. Perry, is somewhat similar. to the mutuals. We are all 
working in harmony and we want the codperation of every- 
body. We feel that your association is among our stanchest 
supporters and with your hearty coéperation in the future, 
as we have had it in the past, I believe we will obtain the 
largest measure of success possible. 


E. F. Perry, of New York city, of the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters, was called for, but he said he felt he 
could add but little to what had been said on the insur- 
ance subject. 

R. W. Douglas, of Seattle, Wash., manager of the 
Shingle Mills Bureau, delivered an interesting and 
forceful address on the subject, ‘‘The Shingle Situa- 
tion in Washington.’’ 

W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, made a 
hit with the convention in a talk dealing with the mail 
order houses. It received close attention. The con- 
vention then adjourned until afternoon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Thursday afternoon session 
E. F. Perry, of New York city, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Relation of the Wholesale Association to 
the Retail Association, and the Obligation to Recipro- 
cate for the Betterment of Trade Conditions.’’ 


**Demurrage.’’ 


John E. Drew, of Newburgh, N. Y., discussed the 
question of ‘‘Demurrage.’’ He said: 


The company which I represent, the Newburgh Lumber 
Company, has had considerable correspondence with your 
secretary, Mr. Jones, regarding the question of demurrage, 
the outcome being that Mr. Jones appointed Mr. Sayre, the 
president of our company, to talk on this topic at the an- 
nual convention of the association which is now assembled. 
As it was not possible, owing to physical disability, for Mr. 
Sayre to be present, he delegated me to represent him before 
the association to discuss the subject in an informal way ; 
and 1 will briefly state why in my estimation some of the 
present demurrage rules should be changed. 

In the first place, all will recognize the advantage and 
necessity of rules governing the detention of cars in the 
interest of the shipper, consignee and railroad company as 
well, but we, as lumbermen, believe in the old adage, “It’s 
a poor rule that won't work both ways.’ ‘The absence of 
conformity to this rule by the railroad company is my rea- 
son for objecting to the demurrage rules as they are row. 

To ascertain if the objections were general among the 
members of the association, as you are all aware, inquiry 
blanks were sent to every member by our secretary which 
resulted in the collection of data showing in many instances 
that the demurrage rules as they now exist are in most 
cases unfair, unjust, impracticable and impossible to adhere 
to; and work only one way, namely, in the interest of t>< 
railroad companies. 

In the first place, I think that the time allowance for 

unloading a car should be in proportion to the tonnage. 
There should be an average allowance of two hours per ton 
for every ton over twenty-four. 
_ Second, allowance should be made for the drilling of cars. 
Frequently we are notified by the railroad companies of cars 
being placed and ready to unload, but our teamster upon 
reaching the siding finds that the cars have been pulled out 
to a place where he can not get at them. This entails a loss 
of time and money to us and we are told that we must pay 
the demurrage charge and request a refund from the manager 
of the Car Service Association. 

Third, and most serious and unjust it is, the bunching of 
cars. ‘The local agent tries to prevent this as much aa 
possible, but he is powerless inasmuch as he is shadowed by 
inspectors or detectives, as it were, in the employ of the 
Car Service Association, who are apt to drop in on him at 
any time, and if he can not give any reasonable excuse for 
not having had the cars placed upon their arrival his head 
is endangered. Common sense or justice would suggest that 
in the case of bunching the time limit of forty-eight hours 
should expire on one car before another car is placed for 
unloading. We have at times from six to ten cars shoved 
in on us at one time and in our case it is a physical im. 
possibility for us to unload more than one car a day, having 
io haul, as we do, about a mile, 

No matter with what care your orders are placed with 
regard to time of shipment, the distance and necessary and 
unnecessary detention of the cars en route will sometimes 
result in a number of cars arriving together. Often cars 
of lumber, not being perishable, are cut out of heavy trains. 
For, such conditions the consignee is in no way responsible 
and it is entirely beyond his power to prevent them. Why 
then should he be obliged to pay the Car Service Association 
for violating arbitrary rules which are impossible to keep? 
Proper allowance should be made in such cases. If the con- 
signee is obliged to pay demurrage charges resultant from 
the unnecessary detention of the car en route, why should 
not the railroad company be obliged to pay for this same 
reason? ‘The railroad companies, allowing for delays which 
are beyond their control, should be obliged to run a car an 
average mileage daily after it leaves the point of shipment. 

I have treated this subject in a brief manner as it affects 
our company, and to lead up to a discussion of the topic by 
other members of the association. I would recommend that 
a committee be appointed to wait upon the proper officials 
with a view of having the car service rules revised to meet 
conditions as they exist with the shipper and consignee. 


Mr. Drew gave ten examples of excessive demurrage 
charges, quoting from letters received in response to a 
circular sent out by Secretary Jones, of the associa- 
tion. In the same connection he read a letter from 
Spencer Kellogg, of Utica, in which he said: 


There was at one time a decided discrimination, coal men 
beinz allowed twenty-four hours longer to unload their mer- 
chandise than the lumbermen, whereas coal can be, and is, 
unloaded in about: e-fifth of the time a carload of lumber 
is. I understand now, however, that they have put the 
coal men on the same basis with all other receivers of freight. 
I wish to go on record as in favor of a demurrage charge 
but I, at the same time, wish to go on record (and it need 
not be treated as confidential either) as most emphatically 
Cppeees to the present aareee charge or ruling. I think 
the lumber trade, and especially the retail lumber trade, 
would regret very much should a demurrage charge be al- 
together eliminated, as you must realize that it would en- 
courage the scalper, so called, coming into your territory 
and using the car as a storage house while he retailed out 
to pone trade a carload of mixed lumber or any other kind 
of lumber. 

I have always advocated demurrage, but I do think we 
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should have at least twenty-four hours more than we are 
at present allowed. In the first place, when the demurrage 
rules went into effect we were a very small capacity 
cars, 30,000 to 40,000 pounds being a large car. Today we 
are receiving from 60,000 to 100,000 pounds capacity and 
no more time is given us for unloading these tremendous 
cars than was the original rule. This is absolutely unfair 
and it is unreasonable for the railroads to require it. 

I also think it is a poor rule that works only one way, 
and if we are obliged to pay a demurrage for not unloadin 
cars within a given time, should not the railroad be oblige 
to pay a charge for every day beyond a given number of 
days they do not furnish cars when called for to be loaded? 
Do not have this charge to the railroad paid to the shipper 
but let these fines go to the state of New York, which will 
eliminate any possibility of a rule of this kind being used 
as a rebate. Furthermore, if the railroads can charge us for 
retaining their cars beyond a given time for the purpose of 
unloading them, why is not it perfectly fair and perfectly 
just that they should be obliged to move their cars after 
be.ng shipped a reasonable number of miles each day until 
they reach their destinetion, thus eliminating some of the 
tremendous delays we have experienced, and I guess you 
have, where cars were en route? 

I hope I have made myself clear on these points and, 
while our demurrage is very light not on account of the 
railroads but on account of our facilities for unloading which 
we have paid for ourselves, nevertheless I think the present 
rule unfair and unjust to the receiver. 


On motion the president was instructed to appoint 
a committee of three to confer with the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the state of New York on the mat- 
ter of demurrage, with power to act. This commit- 
tee the president will announce within a few days. 


Meeting Mail Order Competition. 


James A. Shayne, of Pittsburg, Pa., was invited to 
address the convention. Mr. Shayne said: 


I understand I am desired to say something concerning the 
attitude of the wholesaler, manufacturer or distributor to- 
ward the retail lumber dealer. I can speak only for our own 
company. I know of no change in our attitude. It is the 
same as the one we started with—selling goods to men who 





* sell over again. While it is sometimes discouraging to see 


business going by the door, we still manage to go on. This 
looks like a menace, the distribution of mill work through 
mail order houses, but we have decided this is a matter for 
individual action. 

The mail order proposition simmers down to this: If a 
dealer with one or two or three yards, as the case may be, 
makes up his mind to shorten his margin some and will put 
it up to the manufacturer or jobber with whom he deals, 
the jobber will help him to meet this sort of competition. 
Not knowing of mail order competition, he has no opportu- 
nity. When a retailer makes up his mind to get the busi- 
ness he will get it. 

So far as I know, the manufacturers are a unit on the 
proposition of selling only to jobbers or selling to the dealer 
who sells over again. One manufacturer has contracted 
practically all his output to Sears, Roebuck & Co. We were 
sorry to hear of it. We will see later how it comes out. 
We cherish the hope that it is not going to be so good that 
they will want to go further with it in the future. if you 
take this whole matter up with the jobber or wholesaler and 
put it up to him, he will get togeiher with you and help you 
out with a price that will get the business. If I owned a 
yard that is what I think I would do. 

E. A. Lightner, of New York city, representing the 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Company, the Adirondack Fire 
Insurance Company and the Toledo Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, addressed the convention and gave 
the members of the association some advice concern- 
ing their relations with the insurance companies. 


Miscellaneous Business. 


Secretary Jones read the regrets of the following 
gentlemen who found it impossible to attend the con- 
vention: . 

John G. Staats, of New York city; W. M. Paterson, of 
Buffalo; Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; H. A. 
Gorsuch, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association; U. Z. Sener, of Lancaster, Pa. ; 
J. D. Crary, of New York city; James T. Murdouch, of 
Oramel; O. M. Brandow, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association ; Edward F. Hen- 
sen, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Marcus L. Foster, of Worcester, 
Mass., secretary pro tem. of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; Louis A. Mansfield, of New Haven, 
Conn., secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, and H. H. Hemenway, Colorado Springs, Col., treas- 
urer of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Secretary Jones read letters from F. D. Becker, of 
Seattle, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, and R. J. Menz, of Seattle, bearing on the can- 
celation evil. The letters were referred to the resolu- 
tions committee, , 

W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, read a copy 
of House Bill No. 13,477, now before Congress, per- 
mitting postmasters to furnish lists of patrons of their 
post offices to persons who make affidavit that they are 
for the compilation of directories. Mr. Hollis scented 
in this bill an attempt of the mail order houses to get 
the names of farmers and others for use in promot- 
ing the mail order business. After some discussion it 
was decided to have the secretary send copies of the 
bill to the members of the association that they may 
individually protest to their members of Congress 
against its passage. 

Secretary Jones then read a number of letters deal- 
ing with individual complaints. 

A- letter from the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association invited the New York retailers’ asso- 
ciation to send delegates to its coming meeting at 
Washington, D. C. On moiion the chair was author- 
ized to name such a committee with himself as one of 
the members. 

There was read,also, a letter from A. B. Wastell, of 
Portland, Ore., urging the association to assist in secur- 
ing the enactment of a law providing that before a 
freight rate may be advanced or changed it must be 
reviewed by the Interstate Commerce Commission if 
complaint against it be made. vee 

The Buffalo members of the association presented 
through the secretary the following resolution: 

Wuernas, The retail dealers of the city of Buffalo and 
vicinity are members in full standing of the retail association 
of the state of New York, and 

WuHereas, The conditions prevailing in that territory are 
not satisfactory to the retailers of that city, be it 


. 


Resolved, That Buffalo and vicinity be placed upon the 
same basis as prevails in Rochester, Syracuse, Utica and 
other eastern cities in accordance with the bylaws of the 
state association. 

The Buffalo members stated that under conditions at 
present prevailing consumers could buy anything from 
a bundle of lath up from others than retail dealers. 
The resolution was then adopted by a rising vote. 

To Meet at Albany Next Year. 


Secretary Jones read an invitation from W. B. Jones, 
secretary of the Albany Chamber of Commerce, ap- 
proved by Charles H. Gaus, mayor of Albany, asking 
the association to hold its annual meeting of 1909 at 
Albany. In the absence of the Albany members, J. 8. 
Burr, of Amsterdam, spoke in favor of accepting the 
invitation. By an enthusiastic vote the association 
then determined to meet at Albany next year. 

The report of the auditing committee was received 
and filed. It showed a balance in the association treas- 
ury of $2.98. 

The nominating committee then recommended the 
election of the following officers: 

President—R. B. Overbagh, Saugerties. 

Vice president—F. M. Dain, Peekskill. 

Directors—W. A. Wick, Schenectady; W. A. Tyler, Ver- 
non; S. N. Keener, Newark; 8S. B. Spencer, Batavia; W. A. 
Brown, Glens Falls. 

There being no other nominations, this ticket was 
elected in its entirety. The directors whose terms of 
office expire are Spencer Kellogg, Samuel H. Beach, 
N. A. Tyler and H. C. Durand. An additional director 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
J. T. Madigan. 

President Overbagh accepted reélection in a graceful 
speech in which he promised the association his best 
services. 

The committee on resolutions reported that it was 
decided not to submit any resolutions on the cancela- 
tion matter, as suggested by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, the committee stating that it was pre- 
sumed all men were honest and that there was no 
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necessity for the association to interfere in a matter 
which was entirely one of individual action. There 
was considerable discussion, an effort being made to 
amend the report of the committee so that all questions 
of dispute of this character might be referred to the 
secretary for investigation, but the subject was eventu- 
ally laid on the table. 

The resolutions committee then presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted by a rising vote: 

WHEREAS, The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
state of New York has sustained a: grievous loss through the 
decease of the following members: Alonzo Denton, of Whites- 
boro; Adelbert D. Orcutt, of Mechanicsville; Albert Van 
Voast, of Schenectady; John T. Madigan, of Dunkirk, and 
Sidney Huntington, of Buffalo; and 

WHEREAS, It is right and proper that a fitting recognition 
of their services to the association should be made, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That in the decease of these members the asso- 
ciation has suffered deeply by this loss. 

The fourteenth annual convention of the association 
then adjourned. ; 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


The retailers of New York state during their stay in 
Buffalo in connection with the convention of the asso- 
ciation were splendidly entertained by the wholesalers 
of the Niagara frontier and their brother retailers of 
Buffalo. 

Wednesday evening, February 5, there was a theater 
party at Shea’s vaudeville theater, with the members 
of the association and their wives as guests of the 
retail lumber dealers of Buffalo. This entertainment 
and all the other entertainments during the conven- 
tion which were the offerings of the retail lumber 
dealers of Buffalo were in charge of a committee com- 
posed of Charles P. Forbush, George J. Zimmerman, 
Ernest A. Hazell and John Forrest Knox. 

Immediately following the theater pafty was a re- 
ception and lunch at the sumptuous Ellicott Club iv 
Ellicott square, where the retailers were guests of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange. At this luncheon 195 peo- 
ple were served. The affair was in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of G. Elias and Shumway Lee. 

At 10 o’clock Thursday morning, February 6, the 


wives of the members of the association were given 
a trolley ride to the Albright Art Gallery, where they 
inspected the paintings, and to the Historical build- 
ing, which ‘was one of the structures of the Pan- 
American exposition held in Buffalo in 1901. The 
following ladies were in the party: 
Mrs. T. W. Moore, Ithaca. Mrs. M. Ella §. Roys, Pal- 
Mrs. George Cromwell, High- myra. 

land Mills. Mrs. G. Wilson Jones, Utica, 
Mrs. K. B. Schotte, Amster- —. R. B. Overbagh, Sauger- 


m. ties. 
Mrs. Bartholomew, Chitte- Mrs. Arthur Copley, North- 
nango 


go. port. 

Mrs. M. M. Bennett, Hornell. Mrs, J. F. Bishop, Bingham- 

Miss BE. May Chrisler, Mar 
cellus. 

Mrs. A. B. Blatchley, Lib- 


erty. 
Mrs. Charles A. Mott, Union 
Hill 


on. 

Mrs. W. A. Cornell, Pleasant- 
y e. 

Mrs. H. C. Wanamaker, Suf- 


fern. 
a Mrs. J. W. Bennett, Hornell. 
wee, Dutt J. Chrisler, Mar- Mrs. J. F. Knox, Buffalo. 
cellus. 


Thursday afternoon, February 6, the wives of the 
members of the association were entertained at a 
matinee at the Teck theater, where the opera ‘‘The 
Geisha’’ was presented for their delectation. 

Thursday at 9 o’clock the annual banquet of the 
association was held at the Iroquois hotel. The 
courses were interspersed with vaudeville entertain- 
ment provided by the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the city of Buffalo. 

Friday, February 7, was devoted to a trip to 
Niagara Falls. Three special cars were used and the 
members of the association and their wives were 
transported to Niagara, where they were given an op- 
portunity to inspect the mammoth power plant of 
the Niagara Power Company. The mammoth institu- 
tion commanded their enthusiastic admiration. After 
they had inspected the power plant sleighs were in 
waiting and the visitors were driven to all points of 
interest on the American side. They had an oppor- 
tunity to see the ice mountain and the ice bridge 
and the falls in all the spectacular beauty of the win- 
ter sevson. The party was then driven to the Im- 
perial hotel, where dinner was served with the com- 
pliments and under the management of the wholesale 
lumber dealers of Tonawanda. Afterward the mem- 
bers and their ladies were permitted to inspect the 
Natural Food Plant, the committee very wisely defer- 
ring this feature of the entertainment until after 
dinner so as not to unduly excite the appetites of the 
delegates. After this interesting program the visit- 
ors were returned to Buffalo by a special trolley and 
from there dispersed to their homes. The arrange- 
ments at Niagara Falls were in charge or Haeberle 
Bros. 

THE ATTENDANCE. 


The following New York state retail lumber deal- 
ers registered at the convention: 


Ernest A. Halzell, Dohn, Fisher & Beyer, Buffalo. 

A. R. Avery, A. A. Grinnell Company, Inc., Oakfield. 
J. B. Bartholomew, C. Bartholomew, Chittenango. 
A. B. Copley, Northport Lumber & Coal Co., Northport. 
Edward M. Cameron, Cameron & Hawn, Albany. 
George Heller, Heller & Sheley, Theresa. 

G. H. Blakeslee, Blakeslee Lumber Co., Albany. 

M. M. Bennett, Bennett Lumber Co., Hornell. 

W. G. Palmer, W. G. Palmer, North Tonawanda. 

T. A. Murray, 8S. A. Genung, Waverly. 

C. 8S. Wicker, Niagara Falls. 

A. H. Whitlock, Wadhams & Whitlock, Pittsford. 
Andrew Stein, Andrew Stein, Hamburg. 

J. S. Hart, J. S. Hart, Waverly. 

Harry C. Baldwin, H. J. Baldwin & Son, Waverly. 

G. O. Van Hoesen, Palmer Lumber Co., Rochester. 
Arthur Church, Arthur Church, High Falls. 

John F. Knox, Beyer, Knox & Co., Buffalo. 

George Herbold, Herbold & Kessler, Springville. 

L. E. Ronell, Fairport Lumber & Coal Co., Fairport. 
C, H. Pike, Fairport Lumber & Coal Co., Fairport. 
8S. A. Genung, 8. A. Genung, Waverly. 

Fred W. Plank, Barrett Lumber Co., Canastota. 

M. D. Greene, M. D. Greene, Auburn. 

Charles P. Dean, Dean Lumber Co., Gowanda. 

Cc. J. Ehrmann, West Seneca. 

Joseph G. Bouley, West Sencca. 

William N. Davis, Madden Lumber Co., Schenectady. 
8S. W. Sherwood, H. F. Benton Lumber Co., Cortland. 
James A. Kelly, Newfane Basket Co., Newfane. 

R. B. Overbagh, Saugerties Coal & Lumber Co., Saugerties. 
I’. C. Rogers, F. C. Rogers, Le Roy. 

William L. Henrich, William Henrich’s Sons, Buffalo. 
J. C. Gray, J. C. Gray & Co., Lyndonville. 

B. H. Hauby, Fairport Lumber & Coal Co., Fairport. 
W. E. B. Stull, L. Gordon & Son, Inc., Brockport. 

W. H. Williams, R. J. Rogers Lumber Co., Geneva. 
J. L. rene, manager Torry Park Lumber Co., Geneva. 
Martin Clifford, James Clifford & Bro., Lockport. 
Edward Murphy, Murphy Bros., Lockport. 

Edward Wilson, Charles F. Rowland, Rochester. 

H. F. Roys, John Bulmer, Palmyra. 

Horace Jones, Jones Bros. & Parker, Bath. 

James A. Parker, Jones Bros. & Parker, Bath. 
Charles A. Sloan, Charles A. Sloan, Clyde. 

George W. Sloan, George W. Sloan, Lyons. 

Michael Byrnes, Michael Byrnes, Alabama. 

Horatio Jones, Jones Bros. & Parker, Bath. 

L. B. McCabe, J. B. McCabe & Son, Spencerport. 

H. D. Smith, Smith & Henderson, Caledonia. 

C. A. Mott, Wooster & Mott, Union Hill. 

William Henderson, Smith & Henderson, Caledonia. 
G. J. Hager, E. M. Hager & Sons Co., Buffalo. 

¥. H. Whitelock, Huntington & Finke, Buffalo. 

F. H. Phelps, Phelps & Fletcher, Rochester. 

George M. Zimmerman, George M. Zimmerman, Buffalo. 
F. C. Malling, German-American Lumber Co., Rochester. 
F. L. Kaljuien, M. J. O’Donnell & Co., Dunkirk. 
John Hutzler, John Hutzler, Buffalo. 

W. Garret Moody, J. O. Garretsee, Warsaw. 

. A. Tyler, N. A. Tyler, Vernon. 

. B. Gates, F. B. Gates & Co., Ransomyille. 

L. C. Lum, L. C. Lum, Barker. 

G. Myron Allen, G. Myron Allen, Middle Granville. 
W. Moore, A. Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam. 

. C. Barnes, Haines Lumber Co., Buffalo. 

S. R. Hatfield, Boright Lumber Co., Chatham. 

Vv. C. Lewis, West Canada Lumber Co., Herkimer and Ilion. 
W. L. Ensign, Ensign Lumber Co., Binghamton. 

W. A. Brown, Kendrick & Brown Co., Glens Falls. 
John W. Henrich, William Henrich’s Sons, Buffalo. 
A. G. Veeder, Veeder & Brown, Schenectady. 

S. N. Keener, S. N. Keener, Newark. 

Charlies P. Forbush, Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo. 
8. H. Frederick, F. B. Gates & Co., Ransomville. 
Harry E. Rowley, Rowley & Eddy, Medina. 


(Concluded on page 90.) 
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~ MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


Nineteenth Annual Held at Detroit—Unconventional Response to a Welcome—Frank and Salutary Talk of 
the President—Year’s Progress Reflected in Official Reports—Fraternal Enjoyment and Pleasurable 
Business Intercourse—People of Note in Attendance—A Memorable Meeting. 


Derroit, Micu., Feb. 11.—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation opened at Hotel Pontchartrain in this city this 
morning with a good attendance. The chief topic of 
conversation and a matter of great regret was the ab- 
sence, because of illness, of Arthur L. Holmes, secre- 
tary of the association, who has been confined to his 
home for several weeks. The report of his improvement 
was received with pleasure. This improvement, however, 
was not sufficient to permit Mr. Holmes to leave his 
residence, 

Michigan always excels in the matter of attendance 
of traveling salesmen and this year’s convention is no 
exception. Practically all the beauty and chivalry of 
the Michigan traveling fraternity ornamented the red 
carpets and the adamantine lobby floor of the Pontchar- 
train. 

President Carroll F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, called 
the first session of the convention to order at 10:30 
o’clock this (Tuesday) morning. An immense vase of 
long stemmed American Beauty roses, presented to the 
convention by the Berry Bros. Varnish Company, of 
Detroit, was ordered sent to Secretary Holmes. 

Mayor William Thompson, of Detroit, was introduced 
and delivered the formal address of welcome. He said: 


We are very much pleased to have you with us. You do 
us much honor by holding your conventions in Detroit. We 
had you here a year ago and some of the people are talking 
yet about the good fellows they met here last year. We 
want you to come again next year. We would like to have 
you come in the summer when we could show the beauties 
of Belle Isle and the river. Of course I understand your 
business makes this practically impossible. We are proud 
to have you with us. The city of Detroit in the course of 
the year entertains many conventions. We try to send them 
away well pleased. We hope you will combine pleasure with 
business—make yourself at home and repeat the good time 
you had last year. I have instructed all the city officials 
to give you the freedom of the city. All we ask is for you 
to protect yourselves against yourselves. The keys of the 
city have been given to the president. If you get outside 
the city limits you will have to apply to him and he will 
get you back in. He knows how to do that. 

We miss a little man here today, a little man we are 
accustomed to see rushing around with a paper here and a 
credential card there, your secretary. I call him the little 
man behind the gun. It seems lonesome not to see him. 
I am glad to hear he is on the road to recovery, that in a 
short time he will be back to good health. : 

Yours is a business we are interested in. Detroit is a 
city of homes. A large proportion of them are constructed 
of your material. The lumber industry has been a_ great 
thing for Michigan. It owes its reputation to the lumber in- 
dustry. A lot of, men in this state made a lot of money 
out of lumber. ‘They went in and blazed the way and got 
results, and I am glad of it. 

Now, gentlemen, we will have the finest kind of weather 
while you are here—and it is all for you. Come and see 
us again next year. 


To this address of welcome President Sweet presented 
the following reply, which made a great hit with the 
convention: 


Response to Mayor’s Welcome. 

This is our nineteenth annual convention. Of the earlier 
ones I can not speak from experience. Of the later ones I 
can say that they have increased year by year, with never 
a single step backward—both in benefits and in pleasure. 
With one exception the above statement applies to every 
feature of the convention. That one exception in which no 
marked improvement’ has been apparent is the address of 
welcome to which we have invariably been subjected by the 
executive head of whatever city we honored with our pres- 
ence. Invariably, gentlemen, ‘we are told by Mr. Mayor— 
as we have been just now by Mayor Thompson—that we are 
the pride of Michigan—that the city feels honored at our 
coming to it—that the keys of the city are or shall be in 
our hands. Gentlemen, have you ever seen any of these 
“city keys’? I have not, and I have looked for them, too, 
for these are times when it would be most convenient to 
have them. Gentlemen, have you ever attended a convention 
of veterinary surgeons, of undertakers, of life insurance 
agents? Well, if you had, you would know that each of 
these in its turn was the same pride of Michigan—the same 
honor to the city, and held the same keys to the city that 
we are supposed to hold. In reality, gentlemen, the brewers 
and their satellites are the only ones who ever actually re- 
ceived the keys to the city of Detroit and they threw them 
into the river. That’s why no one else can really get them. 
But, gentlemen, I want to teli Mayor Thompson in your 
presence that when we come to a convention for business 
we don’t need any keys. It is when the convention is fin- 
ished that they would come in handy, and then, of course, 
it is too late to get them. 

Detroit is a good town, and that’s quite an admission 
from a Grand Rapids man. We lumbermen have always 
considered Detroit in the front rank of everything. The late 
financial flurry has in no wise altered our opinion. But 
seriously, Detroit is all right. If they do not invent many 
great things here they at least copy well and — out and 
perfect the inventions of others. And speaking of inventions 
ealls to my mind a little story. A number of gentlemen 
were sitting around a table in the barroom of this hotel 
one night about the middle of last November when the 
financial situation here was somewhat critical, and one of 
them started talking of the telephone as being a great in- 
vention ; another considered the phonograph greater; a third 
thought none of them could equal wireless telegraphy; the 
fourth was one of those silent, all absorbing Jews. “What 
in your opinion is the greatest invention of the age, Mr. 
Englestein?’ asked the other three. ‘Well, de fellow dat 
invented interest vas no slouch,” came the reply. Gentle- 
men, you see Detroit really appreciates a good thing even if 
they can not invent it. We thank you, Mr. Mayor, for your 
welcome, and we know that you have so many of them to 
extend that we should not expect anything particularly 
individual or personal, and consequently pardon you for 
any omission which any of our members may have noticed. 
We are going to do business here because that’s what we 
came for. When that’s done we are going to have some fun, 
and as you have not seen fit to actually deliver the keys, 
we can ee ask that you oil well the hinge of the “lid” 
so that we will have to make no superhuman effort to raise 
it. We will take care of the balance. 


President Sweet then read his annual report: 








President’s Annual Report. 


On February 7, 1907, you honored me with the highest 
office in your power to bestow. In accepting that honor I 
stated that we were “going to make or kill the association 
this year,’ anc that if we could not “make it’ it wouldn’t 
be becanse we didn’t try. We have not ‘made it” nor have 
we “killed it.” We have tried our best to make it—have 
perhaps in a measure succeeded—but I must confess we have 
fallen far below the mark that I established in my own 
mind, in almost every respect. And why, gentlemen? Doubt- 
less to some extent because of inefficient management. We 
only did our best—others might have accomplished more. 
But primarily, my friends, because since we left Detroit a 
year ago, not. one-tenth of you members have lifted one 
finger to help or codéperate with us. How many of you have 
tried to induce one man to join this associatiom in the entire 
year? How many of you have, when buying lumber from a 
wholesaler, tried to persuade him to join our advertising 
membership? How many of you responded to the inquiries 
from our secretary in regard to fire insurance? Gentlemen, 
the words “not many” answer all these questions. Are you 
paying your dues to this association merely for the sociable 
feature—merely for the pleasure you get from attending 
this annual convention? If that is all, I think that you 
can find some way in which you can get more pleasure for 
the same amount of expense. 

I can not believe that you—business men and successful 
business men, too—belong to this organization merely for 
the fun of it. You expect to get returns on your invest- 
ment. If you paid as little attention to your own business 
as you do to this, would your success be likely or possible? 
But you say, “What are we paying the secretary for?’ 
Gentlemen, a corporation pays its manager, a bank pays its 
cashier, and because of that do the directors sit down and 
twirl their thumbs when matters come into their daily 
life by which they can do their corporation or bank a good 
turn? ‘They realize that whatever they can do to benefit 
their corporation or their bank benefits themselves, be- 
cause it strengthens their corporation or bank. We have ac- 
complished some results this year—some very vital results, 
but mn d are not numerous enough. There are too many that 
we might have accomplished had we enjoyed your universal 
support, that we were obliged to pass by, because of lack 
of funds, which, interpreted, means because of lack of mem- 
bers—which further interpreted means because of the lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of our present membership and 
their consequent failure to each add one member. Does it 
sound like any very arduous task to get one member in a 
year? When a salesman calls on you every day, would it be 
any very great effort to try to persuade the firm which he 
represents to become an advertiser with us? When in almost 
every town, and certainly in every neighborhood in which 
we have a member, there is also a lumber dealer who is not 
a member—does any unsurmountable obstacle appear in the 
way of your getting his active membership? 

Gentlemen, we are trying to run a business demanding 
$6,000 a year working capital on an income of less than 
$3,000. What is the result? We are not attaining 50 per- 
cent of the profits which should be ours. To increase this 
income we must raise the present dues and raise them gen- 
erously. Then, gentlemen, if you desire to cut down these 
dues at some subsequent convention, you can do it unani- 
mously by each producing one or two new memberships dur- 
ing that preceding year. ‘The fact that it is easier for you 
to see a saving in money paid out for dues than it is to see 
an added profit in extra benefits returned may drag you out 
of the lethargy into which you sink between conventions 
and produce the membership results which we must have, 
both on the ground of strength in number and on the ground 
of finances. 

Since the convention of 1907 we have formed a mu- 
tual fire insurance association. Its officers and directors 
are elected. We were obliged to pass through the last legis- 
lature a special bill authorizing this insurance company. 
Our secretary did it, though hampered and opposed in every 
conceivable way by the other insurance companies now doing 
business in this state. We secured more than enough in- 
surance from: our members to carry out the provisions of 
this insurance bill. We completed all papers and presented 
them to the state insurance commissioner. He passed most 
complimentary judgment upon them. Then in accordance 
with the act under which we,were authorized they were pre- 
sented to the attorney general. 'They never passed him, and, 
gentlemen, his objection is that a copartnership and a cor- 
poration can not belong to the insurance association because 
the copartnership and corporation can not be included under 
the head of “lumber dealers,” which is the caption used in 
our authorizing act. We have within the last few days, 
however, been notified that the attorney general will author- 
ize our company if we will get twenty-five individuals anne 
business as individuals to start the insurance company, an 
that after its formation any form of business partnership 
ee admitted to membership and may participate in its 

enefits. 

Let me just add here that the existence of these lumber- 
men’s mutuals in other states has reduced the fire insurance 
rates to lumbermen from 50 percent to 75 percent. Is it 
strange that the present insurance companies should use 
every means in their power to overthrow us, and are we 
going to sit here quietly and say “thank you; we are glad 
to pay you two or three times as much as the retail lumber 
dealers in any of our neighboring states do for the same 
protection” ? 

During this year we have had presented to us and settled 
ninety cases of illegitimate shipments. We have fifteen left 
unsettled to date. Very frequently our secretary has been 
called upon to act as arbitrator between wholesalers and our 
members and you, who have been directly concerned, can 
substantiate my statement that when such cases came up the 
arbitration was prompt and satisfactory. Our secretary has 
sent out of his office nearly 5,000 letters. Out of my own 
office have gone nearly 1,000, all on strictly association busi- 
ness. Both your secretary and I have visited various mem- 
bers throughout this state on association matters, suggest- 
ing, advising and relieving every situation to the best of 
our ability. ‘Together we have attended the two meetings 
of the lumber secretaries’ bureau of information in Chicago, 
which have occurred since our last convention, and I am 
proud to say to you, gentlemen, that no member of that 
bureau stands higher than our Mr. Holmes, and that what 
seemed to be for the best interests of the bureau at the 
present time was all that kept him from being elected its 
president. 

Since our last convention we have held three meetings of 
the entire board of directors and one of the executive com- 
mittee. These meetings have been fully attended and the 
attention, thought and zeal displayed by these gentlemen for 
the best interests of this association have been not only an 
encouragement but an inspiration. 

We have made during 1907 a net gain of six in active 
memberships and a net gain of seven in our list of advertis- 
ing members. Neither in the net gain of Sv paren gg nor in 
the number of cases presented for settlement have we 
equaled the record of the gg year, 1906. That the 
former is true is discouraging. That the latter is true is, 


however, very encouraging, for it indicates beyond all doubt 
that the power of this association is becoming more widely 
known and that its purpose is becoming more respected in 
the wholesale world. And, gentlemen, this suggests to me a 
point: When this association reaches the acme of its ex- 
istence (which it never will, but it will approach it more 
nearly year after year), the violation of trade ethics by 
wholesalers will be at an end. Then perhaps you may see 
no use in this organization—no tangible benefits being re- 
turned; but do not be deceived—do not say “The wholesalers 
have learned their lesson—they will not bother us any 
more—why continue this organization?’ I know whereof I 
speak when I talk of wholesalers. I know that today there 
are three classes of wholesalers, divided in regard to their 
attitude toward retail associations as follows: First, those 
who will and do regard trade ethics, whether retail associa- 
tions exist or not; second, those who regard trade ethics 
because during the existence of retail associations it is bet- 
ter policy for them to conduct their business in this way; 
third, those who utterly disregard trade ethics regardless of 
retail associations. Class one will always help you main- 
tain this association as long as you are keeping class two 
in line and so accomplishing your purpose. It is to their in- 
terest to do so and I know you can count on any reason- 
able support from them. And it is from class one largely 
and class two to a slight extent that you reap a very im- 
portant, remunerative and yet almost wholly unconscious 
benefit from the existence of the association. I say I know 
the wholesalers. I know that not one single week in the 
entire year goes by during which no inquiry comes into our 
office from a consumer in this state. That means at least 
fifty-two a year. Sometimes we send these inquiries to the 
retailer whose legitimate trade this consumer is. More often 
we throw the inquiry in the waste basket, and in such cases 
the retailer, in all probability, never knows that his customer 
has made an effort to place the bill at wholesale. Supposing 
we had quoted the consumer on this bill. It is certain that 
if we did not secure the business our figure would at least 
have seriously affected the profit at which the retailer took 
it. It is, I think, fair to assume that the dverage bill sent 
by a consumer to a wholesaler will figure $250. A 10 
percent retailers’ profit is certainly reasonable. If, then, 
a retailer gets his $250 bill and makes a profit and $25 and 
never knows that his customer tried to buy it from a 
wholesaler direct the retail association has earned that 
member his dues in actual cash, and he does not know it, 
and the association never gets credit for it. Assuming 
that there are 1,000 wholesalers and manufacturers who are 
soliciting in various ways the trade of the members of this 
association and that 10 percent of them, or 100, receive one 
inquiry a week apiece from a consumer in this state, that 
means 5,200 a year. Don’t you imagine that out of the 
5,200 (and, gentlemen, I really consider that a very con- 
servative estimate) there is more than likely to be at least 
one in the territory of every single one of you here present? 
I tell you, my friends, the wholesalers in this way are in 
a position to appreciate the benefits of this association, 
which you receive a great deal more than you active members 
are receiving. 
Work for the Association. 

Now let us look ahead and see what there is for this asso- 
ciation to accomplish. 

First—The mutual fire insurance company must be carried 
over the rocks which the other insurance companies have 
now placed in its way and guided into the calmer waters of 
legitimate competition, where, with expenses trimmed and 
no dividends to a few stockholders sought, it can reduce to 
us, its members, the fabulous rates which we are now all 
of us. paying for fire protection. Gentlemen, it can be done. 
It has been done in other states. Why can we not do what 
anyone else has done? hen a man hits you in the face 
do you lie down and let him walk over your prostrate form? 
No! You “get busy” and fight for all you’re worth. The 
insurance companies now doing business here have hit our 
mutual insurance company in the face. You know the 
answer. ‘Tell them. : 

Second—If we have sufficient funds we can visit other 
associations and unquestionably gather from them sugges- 
tions which will, when presented, greatly benefit our mem- 
bers. We do not know it all by quite a way. No, nor half 
of it, and the more we can learn the more we can impart 
that which will be of value. Our secretary can frequently 
visit our members, and because of his calling on so many 
in the same line of business he can frequently offer money 
saving suggestions which he has picked up somewhere on his 
route. And our secretary should be in a financial position 
to warrant his working this state as with a fine toothed 
comb—to get next to, to interest and instruct those short- 
sighted, misinformed or petty calibered lumber dealers who 
now reap many of the benefits of this association withqut in 
any way contributing to its support. We could also, to 
very good advantage to ail, publish a monthly bulletin in 
which should a all facts of unexplained, illegitimate 
shipments into this territory ; all items of current association 
interest, perhaps a reference to wholesale market conditions 
and consequent prices; briefs from our sister associations 
in other states, and at least one valuable article on some 
detail of our business by one of our members who knows. 
Such a bulletin would keep our entire membership almost 
er, in touch with association matters and occur- 
rences which now are learned by the great majority only 
at the annual conventions, and which are never known 
— by those who are “too busy” to attend these conven- 
tions. 

Use of Funds. 

Do not worry, gentlemen, for fear the funds provided can 
not be well spent. The avenues for accomplishing benefits— 
real live, tangible benefits to its members—lie broad upon 
and endless before this organization. The more one gets 
into the association work the more one finds to do himself, 
and more one finds for others to do, and it all leads to the 
end of bettering our business conditions. : 

For example, gentlemen, let me explain to you an idea 
which has occurred to me—and you know as well as I do 
that I have no monopoly of ideas. If you would go into 
this work with the same push and vigor and interest which 
you put into your own business, how many ideas you could 
propound to your officers and board of directors that would 
be valuable work for this organization. Many of these ideas 
would not be feasible, many would be beyond our capabili- 
ties, but even on these a start in the right direction would 
invariably benefit us, and many would not only be feasible 
but capable of being carried out to a completion which would 
reap a handsome and material reward for us all. 


Clash Over Shingle Prices. - 


Now as to the idea I wish to explain: The apparently 
uncontrollable and unlimited fluctuations in the Washington 
red cedar shingle prices are a constant source of antagonism 
between the wholesalers and manufacturers of this product 
and the retailers who handle it, and work an injury to both 
parties. The same is true in all lines with which our busi- 
ness is connected, Lean = to a much less degree. When 
the price of red cedar sh ngles advances the wholesalers and 
manufacturers forget or refuse to fill your orders; when this 
price declines you cancel your orders with the manufac- 
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turers. The advances and cuts in the price of this particu- 
lar commodity are so great that from a purely selfish stand- 
point the nonfulfillments or cancelations as at present car- 
ried on are warranted. But when a period of a year or two 
is considered, doesn’t it about even itself up? I think so, 
and what a lot of hard feeling and ill will has been 
wasted. A considerable portion of the output of these red 
cedar shingles is controlled or subservient to a central 
organization called the Shingle Mills Bureau. Because of 
the accommodation of our secretary, the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, I am sure, stands in a very 
favorable relation with this Shingle Mills Bureau. I merely 
*mention this to indicate that it would probably be compara- 
tively _ to carry out my idea, because of this pleasant 
relationship. This association could work out a single and 
effective order blank, have them blocked, printed and num- 
bered consecutively and furnish them to its members. Under- 
stand me, these forms coald be used whenever you placed 
an order for any kind of material; I simply apply it to red 
cedar shingles now, because it is this particular item which 
demands particular attention. Have these orders printed 
with a duplicate copy and send the original to the wholesaler 
or give it to the salesman. The fact that you wrote out 
your own order would tend to lessen mistakes and so ve a 
benefit to both parties. Have these orders printed so that 
they would have to be signed by you and also by the sales- 
man as representative. ‘Then you have a contract—tenable 
at law—because signed by both parties. 

How many of you have that now? Have plainly written 
on the originals of these orders (which, remember, are in 
the wholesalers’ hands): “If this order is canceled by 
purchaser without good cause kindly send this order to the 
secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion for investigation; and should purchaser's explanation 
not be satisfactory, this action of said purchaser to be 
published to our advertising membership.” Have plainly 
written on the copies of these orders (which, remember, you 
retailers retain): “If this order is not fulfilled by seller as 
entered, without good cause, kindly send this copy of order 
to the secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association for investigation. Should seller’s explanation 
not be satisfactory, this action of said seller to be pub- 
lished to our membership.” Should a retailer be unwilling 
to give his orders to a wholesaler on such a form it might 
reasonably be inferred by this wholesaler that he was selling 
to either a very lazy or a very unscrupulous man, either of 
which is a risky* practice. On the other hand, should a 
wholesaler refuse to accept or recognize an order on such 
a form, it would be reasonable for the retailer to infer that 
he was buying from a concern whose regard for a few cents’ 
advance in the market price outweighed their regard for 
business fairness and honesty. I can see no objection to 
this plan to offset its many advantages, except that it puts 
it up to our secretary to decide as to the justice of a non- 
fulfillment or cancelation of the order, and this objection 
is overuled by reason of the fact that should his decision be 
unsatisfactory, the order is signed by both parties, hence 
a contract in the eye of the law, and legal action can be 
instituted by either party at once. 

Now, gentlemen, I have taken up a great deal of your 
time. I am very much interested in this work—have 
thought much about it, and done what I could to promote 
it, and I have the advantage of being able to see its benefits 
both from the standpoint of the retailer and that of the 
wholesaler. I believe that in this report lies the vital point 
of our association. Many of you may differ with me in 
views expressed and ideas propounded herein. If so, this 
afternoon is the time for you to express yourself; for if you 
all agree with me there can be no question about the 
necessity for our raising the-dues, and certainly this is a 
matter deserving our most earnest thought and our most 
sincere and open expression of this thought. 

There are many questions, such as reforestation, deraur- 
rage, car shortage, freight rates etc., that might well be 
brought within the scope of this report, but I do not want to 
befog you with a diversity of subjects. Let us get the vital 
ones clear in our minds and then have a good, thorough, 
heart to heart discussion this afternoon, and if we all think 
and feel and talk and act with the best interests of this 
association of ours at heart, our deliberations will produce 
the right result and the result which will be for the greatest 
ultimate success of this organization. 

For the courtesy you have at all times shown me, for the 
cordial hand of fellowship which those of you whom I have 
had the pleasure of calling upon and meeting have always 
extended, for the warm and earnest codperation of your 
directors and officers I am sincerely grateful, and I now beg 
of you, gentlemen, to understand the spirit of this report. 
It is not a spirit of complaint, but one of deepest earnestness 
for the welfare of this organization. Won’t you join me in 
giving my successor in this position of honor and confidence 
not the halfhearted coéperation and assistance which has 
existed this year, but let us render him and the other officers 
every atom of help, bracing and encouragement which is in 
us. I know only too well how splendid will then be the 
results and that we can then justly expand with pride and 
boast without fear of an affirmative reply: We are the 
——ae Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Can you 

at us 


President Sweet read the report of Secretary and 
Treasurer Holmes as treasurer, in Mr. Holmes’ absence. 
It showed receipts during the year of $4,705.73, and 
disbursements of $4,412.25. 

The president read a resolution adopted by the board 
of directors condemning the serving of liquors in con- 
nection with exhibits. 

The following committees were appointed by the presi- 
dent: 

Finance—C. W. Gill, Ann Arbor; C.-R. Brewer, Battle 
Creek ; C. H. Reiser, Carlton. 

Nominations—Charles W. Weeks, Detroit; S. B. Gorham, 
Ionia; R. M. Schornstein, Grand Rapid 


Ss. 
Resolutions—C. W. Restrick, Detroit ; William Cavin, Stur- 
gis; William T. Jones, Big Rapids. 


W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, addressed the 
convention on the subject of mail order competition. 
The convention then took a recess until afternoon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Detroit, MicH., Feb. 11.—At the opening of the 
Tuesday afternoon session of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association C. J. Flack, of Kansas City, 
Mo., gave the lumbermen a fine presentation of the ex- 
cellent series of views illustrating the manufacture of 
redwood that have been the most entertaining feature 
of many retailers’ conventions this year. All the details 
of the logging of redwood and its subsequent manu- 
facture into lumber were shown. 

The next number on the program was ‘‘an experience 
meeting’’ with the traveling salesmen, a unique feature 
of every recent Michigan annual. The first speaker was 
President A. A. Carson, of Grand Rapids, of the Mich- 
igan Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. He 
expressed the thanks of the traveling men of the oppor- 
tunity. He said he considered it a compliment to them 
and to the houses they represent. Mr. Carson said: 


A. A. Carson’s Address. 


It would be hard for me to find words to adequately 
express to you our thanks for your kind invitation to meet 


with you in this manner. Some men are such natural and 
easy talkers that all they have to do is to open their 
mouths and then walk away and leave them. t is not 
so with me; I never made a speech in my life and could 
not if I tried. I do want to say, however, that we are 
leased to have the opportunity to meet with you for an 
our and discuss matters of mutual interest. 

We look upon your kind invitation to attend your meet- 
ing in a — as evidence of the good will and fellowship 
which exists between yo and as a compliment to the houses 
we represent. We want this fellowship to grow stronger 
and are willing to do what we can to help strengthen it, 
therefore we i ag accept your invitation. It is this feel- 
ing of fellowship which prompts us to attend your conven- 
tions. We come here to meet and mingle with you and to 
spread the cement of brotherly love. We know we can not 
get too close to you or too firmly entrenched in your 
confidence. Our interests are identical; we are all in the 
same business and you can not get along without us any 
better than we can get along without you. We come to 
you as the representatives of the wholesale end of the 
business which you are engaged in. We are sent to repre- 
sent and not to misrepresent our houses, to ask you for 
your confidence and your business on the basis of the square 
deal, and in return to give you the best we have to offer. 
I believe that sound business judgment dictates that we, 
whether retailers or wholesalers, serve our interests best 
when we give every man a square deal. 

Take, for example, a man who is what is commonly 
termed a chronic kicker, a fellow who seems to think that 
it is his inherent right to kick whether he has a legitimate 
kick coming or not and that by so kicking he is playing one 
of the fine points of the game. If he can not kick on the 
quality he will on the tally or, like the fellow whom I once 
knew to receive a bill of glazed sash in bad order, deduct 
enough from his remittance to cover the loss by breakage 
and then put in a claim to the railroad company and 
attempt to collect from it also. Do you think such fellows 
are serving their own best interests when they ye those 
tactics? © the wholesalers take notice of these qualities in 
a retailer? Do we salesmen go on foot and out of our way 
to warn these fellows of an approaching advance in prices? 
Do we when we have anything in the nature of a snap to 
offer hot foot it to Mr. Chronic Kicker in order that he 
may take advantage of it, or do we rather go to our friends 
who have been fair and given us a square deal and let 
them in on whatever we may have up our sleeves? 

Gentlemen, as I said before, give us your confidence and 
a square deal and we will give you the best we have to 
offer. We feel and we want you to feel that our interests 
are so closely identified that it behooves each of us to do 
the square thing by the other. If in the course of your 
dealings with a wholesaler something turns up which does 
not look right to you, bring the matter to the attention of 
the house in a nice way. In nine cases out of ten they will 
refer it to their representative who is not far from you 
and by taking it up in the right way these little things can 
— always be adjusted to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

This is also a good reason why you should always deal 
with houses that keep representatives who call upon you 
frequently. We are here not only to sell you goods but to 
see that everything goes along smoothly between us and if 
it does not, we are expected to smooth it out. In competing 
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with mail order houses I have frequently heard dealers ex- 
plaining to their contractor customers that it was to their 
interests to buy from the home dealer, then if anything 
seemed wrong it could be very easily rectified etc., all of 
which is very true and has no doubt had more to do than 
anything else with inducing the contractors to cut out the 
mail order houses. We hope you will continue the good 
work until you have put the mail order houses out of the 
sash, door and lumber business, and while you are doing 
it just apply the same argument to yourselves which you 
use on your customers. Cut out the mail order houses and 
deal with those houses that keep representatives in the 
field not only for the purpose of selling you goods but for 
ironing out the wrinkles and keeping things running smooth- 
ly between you and them. Now that the financial house- 
cleaning is over it is up to us, the retailers, the wholesalers 
and the traveling men to put our shoulders to the wheel 
and make 1908 a good business year. I picked up a card 
the other day which stated a few facts that made a hit 
with me; it ran along about as follows: “Shut your ears 
to talk of hard times, tight money and Presidential year.” 
There never was a time in the history of the country when 
business should be better than right now. Our vast crops 
have been marketed at high prices, our exports are growing 
in greater proportion to our imports. The balance of trade 
is greatly in our favor. The production of gold was greater 
in 1907 than in 1906; values are down to a reasonable 
figure; there is more money in the country now than ever 
before. Get your share of the business, it will help every 
one else to get their share also. Every man and every 
eoncern should assist in restoring confidence and normal 
business conditions. Return first to the right state of mind 
and then to business. Just think good business, talk good 
business, go after business and wear the happy air of 
prosperity, and it is a safe bet that business will be a 
whole lot better than if you sit down, look at the dark side 
of things and wait for something to turn up. Let us, there- 
fore, forget the recent financial disturbance and devote 
ourselves to boosting business all along the line; be an 
optimist and boost! 


President Sweet said this was a very agreeable 
speech, but the retail lumbermen were looking for 
trouble and asked that the traveling salesmen present 
somebody more pugnacious. At this time Jefferson B. 
Webb, Grand Rapids, was shgwn through the ropes. 
He presented a resolution for discussion which pro- 
vided for the acceptance by signature of the retail 
dealers of all orders. 


William A. Cavin, of Sturgis, a retailer, said he did 
not seriously object to the resolution. J. W. Ferdon, 
of Grand Rapids, thought the resolution was too one 
sided. He would want credentials from the salesmen. 
Carmi Smith, of Niles, said he didn’t want to say much 
for fear he might say too much. He related some per- 
sonal experiences with delayed shipments. He be- 
lieved everybody, salesmen and retailers, were doing 
the best they could. As for cancelations, as far as 
the seller is concerned concelation by a retailer is 
sometimes a good thing. The seller might better have 
a canceled order than a bad note. He had no patience 
with the fellow who refuses stuff on track or in transit. 

Mr. Webb explained that he did not wish the reso- 
lutions passed but had been asked to present them in 
order to promote discussion. 

M. L. Strickler, of Chicago, speaking for the sales- 
men, said a retailer should not ask for a price unless 
he intends to give the order if the price is right. A 
man should not place an order if it 1s his intention to 
cancel if he gets a new price that is half a point 
lower. 

P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, said there was no 
quarrel between the retailers and the traveling men. 
While there are a few retailers that are wrong there 
are a lot of traveling men that are wrong. He said 
the traveling men’s chief trouble is not with the irre- 
sponsible retailer but with the irresponsible salesman. 

Mr. Webb said the only trouble the traveling sales- 
men have now is to get orders. 

President Sweet said the traveling man’s job is a 
thankless task. The only bright spot is the smile of 
greeting when he goes into a retailer’s office. He said 
retailers should not keep salesmen waiting. He sug- 
gested that if the traveling men had no troubles they 
would have none to tell during the coming year, and 
the retailers will have an opportunity to tell theirs 
while the salesmen listen. It would be a new experi- 
ence for the latter and he believed it would do them 
good. 

President Sweet explained his duplicate order propo- 
sition as given in detail in his annual address. It was 
discussed by R. Kleinpell, of Flint; Theodore Schnei- 
der, of Grand Rapids; W. T. Jones, of Big Rapids; 
G. W. Whipple, of Detroit; Carmi Smith, of Niles, and 
M. L. Strickler, of Chicago. 

This closed the traveling men’s symposium. Presi- 
dent Sweet then raised the question of dues, declaring 
that the present income of the association was not suf- 
ficient to pay a competent secretary, take care of the 
office expenses and permit attendance at more than 
two meetings of the secretary’s bureau. He believea 
the association to be a business proposition and that 
it should be treated accordingly. He suggested an in- 
crease in the dues from $10 to $25 a year. ; 

Ex-President William T. Jones, of Big Rapids, op- 
posed the $25 proposition because he believed it would 
drive some of the smaller dealers out of the associa- 
tion. 

Charles Pollock, of Coldwater, believed it would be 
difficult to secure new members at $25 a year. 

E. E. Hartwick, of Jackson, presented the suggestion 
of another member that the dues remain at $10, but an 
assessment of $25 be placed on the old members. Pe» 
sonally he did not believe the dealers in the smaller 
towns could stand $25. The dues might be graduated 
according to population or volume of business, with 
$10 the minimum. 

C. W. Restrick, of Detroit, suggested a tax of one- 
tenth of one percent on sales similar to the dues of the 
Detroit local association, with a maximum of $50. 

C. W. Kotcher, of Detroit, highly complimented the 
work of Secretary Holmes. He believed the protection 
of the small dealer is worth as much to him as the 
protection of the man doing four times as much busi- 
ness is to the latter. He did not believe an increase 
in dues to $25 would seriously decrease the member- 
ship. 

Others who spoke were W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; E. C. Aiken, of Edwardsburg; D. M. Baker, of 
Adrian; N. A. Mans, of Trenton, and J. B. Webb, of 
Grand Rapids. ’ 

President Sweet then suggested that the dues be 
fixed as follows: Yards in cities of 200,000 population 
and over, $50; 100,000 to 200,000, $35; 20,000 to 100,- 
000, $25; 10,000 to 20,000, $20; 3,000 to 10,000, $15; 
3,000 and under, $10. 

On motion of Carmi Smith, of Niles, this proposition 
then went through with a rush by a standing vote. The 
convention then adjourned until Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 


Wednesday morning the association took up the con- 
sideration of ‘‘sidelines.’’ The discussion was opened 
by Carmi R. Smith, of Niles, who in the course of his 
remarks said: 


Side Lines. 


Carrying side lines has been determined upon by me for 
several different reasons. I consider the sash and door busi- 
ness as a direct part of the lumber business, and a perfectly 
legitimate side line for a retail lumberman to carry. In 
fact, I/think it should be a part of the lumber business in 
all towns. In my business I also handle nails. I carry nails 
for the reason that hardware dealers in my town insist on 
carrying sash and doors, and I do not consider that nails are 
legitimate or direct side line for a retail lumber dealer. J 
am in hopes in time that I can get together with the hard 
ware dealers and make a trade in this respect. 

The mail order houses have been, to a large extent, the 
means of forcing retail lumber dealers to add as side lines 
many articles not directly connected with the lumber busi- 
ness. Especially is this so where the dealer has a lores 
amount of trade with farmerse A farmer, in buying a bill 
of lumber, must necessarily buy the other materials at some 
convenient place and, if the dealer in his locality can not 
furnish the different lines of building material used in con- 
nection with construction of farm buildings, there is more 
or less temptation and added liability to deal with mail 
order houses in order to supply his needs. For myself, per- 
sonally, I have sometimes thought that many farmers were 
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justified in seeking the mail order houses, on account of the 
unnoyance and trouble in procuring the necessary material 
when it could not be obtained readily from local dealers. 

The carrying of cement, lime and roofing, such articles as 
those do not require a great amount of capital, but in order 
to carry a stock successfully of paint and hardware, such 
a stock as you would want to stand back of, this requires 
unlimited capital, and for some small dealers I am not 
convinced that the investment would be warranted by the 
return. 

However, the matter of a local dealer carrying all these 
side lines, as I said before, is a great accommodation to the 
farmer and local builder, for the reason that he does not have 
to peddle his accounts all over, but can buy from one place, 
and especially is this a convenience for those who buy in 
small lots. 


W. C. Boynton, of Detroit, editor of Uoncrete, read 
a paper concerning cement in which he set forth in 
able manner many points pertaining to the cement in- 
dustry of interest to lumbermen. 

T. A. Bruett, of Milwaukee, Wis., read an address 
on ‘‘Cancelations’’ that was weighty and of particu- 
lar interest at this time, and which will appear in a 
later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘President Sweet presented in the form of a resolu- 
tion the schedule of dues recommended Tuesday by the 
convention, the dues to be collected for each yard 
when more than one yard is owned by the same mem- 
ber. The resolution was adopted with the recommen- 
dation to the Detroit local association that the assess- 
ment of $50 a yard in Detroit be adjusted among the 
Detroit dealers. 

The per diem and mileage of officers of the associa- 
tion attending meetings of the board of directors were 
fixed at $3 a day and 2 cents a mile. 

A committee from the Michigan Association of the 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, consisting 
of A. T. Allan, of Detroit; Arthur Hoit, of Detroit, 
and W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio, presented a reso- 
lution adopted by the traveling men at their session, 
approving’ President Sweet’s idea of signed orders but 
protesting against the six day option between buyer 
and seller. The resolution was placed on file. 

The dues of advertising members were placed at $25 
a year in advance. 

President Sweet called attention to the fact that the 
lien law is threatened by the constitutional conven- 
tion, and said this matter would require attention. He 
also announced that the association had been endeavor- 
ing to secure an opinion from the attorney general of 
the United States concerning the legality of the asso- 
ciation, but had been unable to do so. 

The convention then adjourned until Wednesday 
afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Postmaster Homer Warren, of Detroit, opened the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the convention with 
an address on the parcels post, which was well received. 

M. L. Strickler, of Chicago, who was to have pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘The Mail Order House,’’ was 
asked to reply to Postmaster Warren. Mr. Strickler 
said: 


I have found after fourteen years of experience that it 
would be impossible for anyone to attend a convention 
such as this without obtaining some benefit, be he retail- 
er, wholesaler or traveling man. Throwing aside the 
selfish phase of business, the social feature of such a 
meeting alone can not be measured by the time and the 
few dollars that it costs. You can not make an invest- 
ment that will pay you so large a return for the money 
expended as the dues you pay to this association. You 
are to be congratulated upon having an association sec- 
ond to none, a fact which is entirely due to your wise 
selection of officers who have unselfishly given their time 
and their best efforts during their whole administration. 

I can not understand why there should be a retail lum- 
ber dealer in Michigan not a member of this association, 
nor what possible excuse he can put forward as an ob- 
jection to affiliating with his brother lumbermen, who are 
the salt of the earth. It is to be regretted that every 
retail dealer can not be made to see the advantage of 
good fellowship such as is here represented, the making 
of new friends and the renewing of old friendships. 

Here many of you have-been taught that your compet- 
itor is a man like yourself, and you have further found, 
perhaps to your amazement, that he is as good a man as 
yourself. Here we meet on a common level and make an 
earnest effort to remedy the real and imaginary ills 
that are bound to creep into business. In no other way 
could results for your betterment be obtained, as without 
these associations all would’ be chaos. It is a fact that 
the well defined ethics of today are your salvation, other- 
wise we would see the centralization of the lumber and 
sash and door business in the larger cities and the whole- 
saler of yesterday would be the distributer to your cus- 
tomers today. It is a well defined principle that the 
wholesaler must sell to retailers only, and while this is 
certainly as it should be it would not be the case had 
you no association. It is also true that the nonmembers 
of your state are receiving practically the same benefits 
from your efforts as you receive. 


Mail Order House Menace to Business. 


Permit me then to ask this question: Should they re- 
ceive and are they entitled to the same consideration at 
the hands of the wholesaler as yourselves? However, the 
lumber dealer has other troubles and it is to be hoped 
that they can all be as effectually cured as a man I once 
heard of who had liver trouble. He traveled from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf 
and had consulted all the specialists but received no 
benefit. At last he heard of a certain spring in Califor- 
nia which was a sure cure, and going there he found im- 
mediate relief and was entirely cured, but as is common 
with humanity he had to die, and they found after death 
that this water had such an effect upon his liver that 
they had to take it out two days afterwards and kill it 
with a club. Let us hape that the same results may be 
obtained in due time. 

Unquestionably the most serious problem facing the 
retailers of today and lumbermen in particular is the mail 
order house. It is a menace alike to dealers in all lines, 
as it catalogs everything from a grasshopper to a thresh- 
ing machine and from an ant to an elephant, so you see 
no line is immune from its encroachment and it: neces- 
sarily follows that dealers in all lines have a cause in 
common against this monster. It has been tolerated to 
the limit and is not entitled to any consideration at our 
hands. It is time to take up your battle ax and go after 
the. monster’s scalp. Keep your battle ax up until you 
have the scalp hanging to your belt or until the mail 
order house ceases getting business by misrepresentation, 
stealth and fraud. Mail order houses are either right or 
wrong. They can not’be both. It is the eonsensus of 


opinion that they are wrong from every standpoint as 
conducted. 

>» The question arises, why are they wrong? We have no 
right to condemn a competitor because of the fact that 
he is a competitor unless we can show conclusively that 
he is an injury to the majority engaged in legitimate 
business. This I will undertake to do. 


Concerning the Farmer Population. 

I have found upon investigation that 90 percent of the 
trade received by mail order houses is from the farmers. 
The poor downtrodden farmer is the worst offender and 
should receive our attention. This poor farmer is unfor- 
tunate from the fact that he has nothing to breathe but 
air and nothing to eat but food. He has been told by 
the politicians and the schemers from the beginning of 
‘politics in this country that he is being systematically 
robbed and deprived of his just dues. He has been told 
this until he believes it and can feel your hands in his 
pockets. Every time the farmer spends $1 with you he 
is satisfied that you have made at least 75 cents. It is 
a fact that no class of our citizens come as near getting 
all that is coming to ther as the farmer, and everything 
he leas to sell is handled by those who sell it at the 
smallest of profits. 

The grocer buys the farmer’s eggs and sells them at 
cost. If he pays the farmer 30 cents for his butter he 
will sell it at°the same price. A stock buyer who rea- 
lizes $25 on a car of stock, for which he has invested 
$1,000 or more and takes all the chances, is fortunate. 
Wheat, corn and oats are handled in practically the 
same way. Can you think of a stock buyer in your lo- 
cality who has bought stock for fifteen years that has 
any more money than he had fifteen years ago? I hap- 
pen to know a number and they are practically in the 
same condition as they were ten years ago, as the farmer 
is in absolute touch with the markets and insists upon 
the last cent. I am only mentioning this to show you 
that the farmer is in no way ill treated. 

Why are farmers so susceptible to every sharper, every 
schemer, the gold brick man and the mail order house 
(I place them under one head), who make it their busi- 
ness to separate the unsuspecting from their money? I 
can tell you why: because they are the only class, as a 
class, who are always trying and expecting to get some- 
thing for nothing and who show their confidence in the 
oily tongued stranger and not in you, their neighbor, 
whom they have every right and reason to believe and 
trust. It would seem that they should know by this time 
that no one has something to give for nothing, but it 
seems impossible to make them realize that this is the 
case. I am happy to state, however, that they do not all 
belong to this class. I am paying my respects only to 
those who do and who are guilty of sending money, that 
unquestionably belongs to you, to the mail order house. 

The mail order house could not live a month if the 
farmer would spend his money at home with you in- 
stead of sending it to the mail order house. You have 
made it possible for the farmers to have money and con- 
sequently they are under obligations to you and your 
brother merchant. When they need an accommodation 
they come to you and not toethe mail order house. 
Should misfortune overtake them they would certainly 
come to you and not to the mail order house. 

I should like to give you my opinion of a man who 
when he has money sends it to the mail order house, 
and when his crops fail and he needs an accommodation 
asks you for credit and has you carry him until he can 
raise another. I would like to get my opinion of such a 
man out of my system. I say he has been pampered and 
babied and catered to as no other class has and until he 
feels and knows that you are afraid to assert your rights 
and ask him to do business on business principles as you 
are compelled to do. Just remember that if you take a 
man to task for sending his money to a mail order house, 
and offend him to the extent that he gives his trade to 
your competitor, you will have lost nothing, as your com- 
petitor will, or should, do the same to the other fellow, 
and you have simply changed customers, to your mutual 
advantage, and you have gone a long way toward effect- 
ing a cure. ‘ 

Misrepresentation of Stock. 

Your position is such that you must buy only the best 
of its kind and for the purpose for which it is intended. 
This I find true of lumber and sash and doors. I know, 
perhaps, more about sash and doors, as I have sold them 
to retailers for the last fourteen years for the same house 
that I have the honor to represent and which still hanors 
my expense account. 

The slightest defect means a kick. You insist on the 
best that money will buy because your customers look 
over your goods. They are there to select and criticize 
even the smallest defect. They examine everything in 
detail, even down to the quarter round. You are an hon- 
orable business man, selling honest goods and at honest 
prices. You can and do meet your trade face to face 
and your manner of doing business gives you every right 
to feel proud of your name and what it stands for in 
business. 

The cause for complaint as to mail order houses is that 
they dishonestly describe most of the articles shown in 
their catalogs. I made the statement that you buy only 
the best. The policy of the mail order house is just the 
reverse. Over 2,000,000 of us live in Chicago, and we 
are not permitted to buy. The reason is apparent. Their 
goods would not stand inspection. 

The facts are that practically everything they sell is 
either a second or third, or worse if obtainable. One of 
the largest mail order houses in the world has been re- 
cently indicted for misrepresentation and its case is 
pending. I believe if the merchants would make it their 
business to order many of the items in the catalog upon 
their representation the mail order houses could be in- 
dicted for obtaining money under false pretenses. That 
is one of the moves that should not be overlooked. If it 
can be shown that their goods are not as represented 
they are amenable and should be prosecuted. The 
United States government has a department for the pur- 
pose of detecting the fraudulent use of the mails. If I 
were a retailer I should find a case and report it to the 
proper authorities. They can be depended on to do the 
rest. 

You, Mr. Lumberman, do as you agree. It is a part 
of your code. You do not deceive or precticg fraud. It 
is foreign to your makeup. You sell the goods for what 
they are. A certain mail order house, which sells mill- 
work along with medicine, groceries, boots, shoes and shirt- 
waists, advertises doors made from a certain kind of pine 
of which you with your years of lumber knowledge never 
heard. The fact is that the doors are not made from 
pine; they are made from the cheapest of woods. The 
mail order house gets the money and ships doors. The 
victim takes his medicine, as it would cause him a lot 
of trouble and expense to return the doors and get his 
money back, if he ever succeeded. The victim has doors 
manufactured from Jumber that is worth $28 a thousand. 
The doors that you are receiving from any reputable 
= or jobber cest in the same grade $48 a 

ousand. 


Competition of Henest and Dishonest Goods. 


Good: goods have a value. When you see an ad in a 
mail order house catalog that tells you the house. will 
sell you an all wool suit for $4.68 anyone with ordinary 
intelligence should know that it is a fraud and that the 
suit ean not be worth more than $4.68. A young farmer 
who does not believe in patronizing home merchants sent 
to a mail order house for a suit of clothes. In the pocket 
of the pants he found the following note: “Should this 
fall into the hands of a good looking young man who de- 
sires to correspond with a young lady of sweet disposi- 
tion, kindly address etc.” The mail order man promptly 


sent a letter to the address, and a few days ago received 
the following reply: ‘‘Sir: y wife has received a letter 
trom you addressed to her maiden name. Twenty years 
ago” When she worked in a factory she wrote that note. 
She is the mother of seventeen children, and my lawful 
wife. If you do not cut out writing to her I will take a 
trip to your town and make you look like 2 cents’ worth 
ot dog meat.’’ ‘This is only a fair illustration as to the 
kind of competition you are up against and that you are 
trying to combat with honest goods. 

Mail order houses get business by stealth. I read this 
on the cover of a catalog of one of the mail order houses: 
“Our name and address doesn’t appear on any box, pack- 
age, wrapper, tag, envelope or article of merchandise. 
Many people do not care to have others know where or 
from whom they buy their goods. While we would be 
glad to have our name appear on every article of mer- 
chandise and on every box and package as a valuable 
means of advertising, we have learned that thousands 
of our customers need the protection that the omission of 
our name affords.’’ A business conducted on these lines 
is questionable. No business house engaged in legitimate 
business and approaching respectabiiity ever received 
such a request. ‘Those giving you business have nothing 
to be ashamed of; every man or woman who sends his 
or her money to a mail order house fully realizes that the 
act is subject to criticism. One mail order house making 
a specialty of millwork was and is so ashamed of its 
business that it used a fictitious firm name to avoid de- 
tection. With its real name it sold to the retail lumber 

nerchants and with the assumed name sold to the deal- 
ers’ customers. These pirates were finally caught, and 
let it be said to the credit of the lumbermen that they 
lost their business at once. I can not help pronouncing 
them destitute of every principle that goes to make real 
men. They are guilty of ingratitude and ingratitude is 
unpardonable. . 

How to Compete with Catalog Houses. 


Do you know that 90 percent of all those who buy from 
the mail order house are ashamed of it? They, do not 
care to have their home merchants, who have befriended 
them and who no doubt are carrying them on their books, 
poew that they are sending their cash to the mail order 

ouse. : 

There are two logical ways to fight this kind of com- 
petition and one is to advertise systematically. Your 
home newspaper should not be compelled to take outside 
advertising, such as from a mail order house, and any 
paper accepting such an ad should immediately lose the 
support of its home patrons, providing, however, that the 
home merchants are advertisers. During last Novem- 
ber while on a train in the southern part of your state I 
bought a copy of a certain Detroit daily paper and found 
to my amazement an advertisement from one of our Chi- 
cago mail order houses advising the people how to send 
money to it. The advertisement explained how to send 
money and what they would accept, such as drafts, 
checks, money orders, express orders, personal checks re- 
ceived from their home merchants for butter and eggs 
etc. It is well known that a paper lives on its adver- 
tising and could not possibly exist on its subscription 
list. I want to say that if I were a Detroit merchant 
that particular paper would lose my patronage if it re- 
peated that act, as it should that of every other mer- 
chant using its columns. No newspaper is compelled to 
accept an ad that it feels is not to the interest of its 
patrons, and there can be no mitigating circumstances for 
its having done so. 


Lumbermen Poor Advertisers. 


Let it be said, however, to the everlasting credit of the 
press of this country, that it is loyal to the community, 
loyal to its home merchants and is always espousing the 
good of the community of which it is the mouthpiece. 
The press is your friend and can help you more than 
any other agency you can employ, so use it. First of 
all advertise, and when I say advertise I mean advertise. 
Give your home papers something to live on; they have 
a right to expect it and you will not fail to get value 
received. With all due respect to your busines ability 
and to your enviable reputation for representing the best 
there is in business, I must, if perfectly candid, say that 
you are the poorest lot of advertisers I know of. 

A fair sample is about like this: ‘John Jones, Lumber, 
Lath, Lime, Hair and Shingles.’’ You will find the same 
ad in the same location for an entire year. Four seasons 
have passed and you have advised everybody that looked 
at that ad that you sold lime and hair. The profit that 
you make on all lime and hair you sell during at least five 
months of the year will not pay for the ink consumed in 
printing that ad, and you put in your good time and 
money advertising practically the only thing that mail 
order houses do not sell or advertise, because they know 
that you always have and no doubt always will sell these 
items at cost. The- mail order houses advertise, and sell 
because they do advertise. They sell the doors, windows, 
interior trim, columns, grilles etc. because they adver- 
tise them. The farmer sends his money to the mail 
order house for these items and then drives into your 
yard for lime, but you must remember that you adver- 
tise lime, consequently you sell it. 

Another way which can not help but be effective is to 
have every retailer, wholesaler or traveling man go home 
from this meeting and as a committee of one see that 
there is formed in his home city a business men’s club, 
which should include every merchant in your home city. 
See to it that every member advertises and that they use 
the one notation, ‘“‘We will meet any price made by any 
mail order house on earth.’’ Your home paper will gladly 
give you space for any ideas you have on the subject, 
such as editorials calling the attention of the people to 
the fact that they should buy at home, that it is their 
duty to give their business to their home merchants, who 
are interested in their welfare and ready to accommodate 
them when necessary. See that the space is used; watch 
the depots; see who persists in being duped; when he 
asks for credit from any member of your club refer him 
to the mail order house or hand him a lemon. When you 
are organized meet every two weeks, keep a record of 
shipments received, and for whom; if he is indebted to 
any member of your association see that he settles at 
once; when a customer quotes you a price from a mail 
order house have him bring in his catalog, or better still 
have one of your own for comparison. That is the time 
to do your missionary work, and you have an opportu- 
nity to convince him that ~ the time he has paid postage, 
exchange freight etc. he is paying more money for a 
poorer quality than he can procure from you. He can 
further be advised that what he buys from you in excess 
of his wants or anything not entirely satisfactory can be 
returned. This, however, is not true with the mail order 


house, 
Advertising That Counts. 


Let the people know what you have to sell; change your 
ads at least twice a month and follow the seasons. Mar- 
shall Field & Co., the world’s greatest merchants, ad- 
vertise, but they do not tell you about linen dusters in 
January, or fur overcoats in July. ou are practically 
doing this very thing. I have heard lumbermen say, 
“Why should I advertise? I have the only lumber yard in 
this town.’”’ Do you suppose that there is anyone living 
in Chicago or within 1,000 miles of Chicago who does 
not know of Marshall Field & Co.? Yet they advertise. 
Advertising means to keep in touch. When anyone in 
your community thinks of lumber or doors or anything 
pertains to building you should be so well known that 
hey can only think of you. This is as it should be and 
would be if you advertise thoroughly. In the spring talk 
about a good lot of fence posts that you just unloaded, 
also a car of shingles. Then talk about flies and mos- 
quitoes, which mean screen doors and window screens; 
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then tell about the new lot of doors and windows you 
just received. In the fall tell about storm sash and 
storm doors; tell what’ a money saver they are, aside 
from the comfort they insure; tell scmething about every- 
thing you have to sell. Use a catchy caricature, something 
that will appeal, the more ridiculous the better. We will 
all take time to look at a funny picture but never at a 
plain ad of “Lumber, Lime, Lath, Hair and Shingles. 

To make this ad effective and to obtain the desired re- 
sults have this quotation in every ad: “We will meet 
any price made by any mail order house or catalog house 
on earth,” and then do it. This is the key and of the 
utmost importance. I have some sample ads as used by 
the Thompson Lumber Company, of Logansport, Ind., and 
the Peterson Lumber Company, of Warsaw, Ind., which 
I will show you after I get through with this talk, and 
they are samples of what I consider advertising that 
counts. 

Every wholesaler has a moral right to demand of you 
every effort on your part to supply the people in your 
community with the goods they need in your line. We 
refuse to sell to your customers, wholly for your benefit; 
but you should supply that want, and you must pardon 
the wholesaler if he displays some anxiety in seeing in- 
roads made on your business, which is a loss to us both, 
as every dollar’s worth bought from a mail order house 
means a loss of just that much to you and to us. We are 
powerless to prevent it under present trade ethics, so it 
is up to you and we expect you to make good. Some of 
you might feel that you are not interested and not both- 
ered with mail order houses selling to your customers. 
You might not know all, and if you did you might be 
disagreeably surprised. Mail order houses certainly sell 
goods somewhere. I know of one mail order house where 
sales have grown in the last fifteen years from $100,000 
a year’to $15,000,000 in 1907. You must remember that 
this represents the sale of one house. The mail order 
houses of Chicago alone made sales during 1907 amount- 
ing to $90,000,000. These figures are astounding and are 
absolutely correct. This is certainly food for thought and 
reflection and I insist that it demands your serious 
thought and action with the thought. The owner of one 
of these mail order houses is credited with the remark: 
“Give me forty years of business and I will make every 
city outside of Chicago a village, every village a hamlet, 
and every hamlet I will wipe off the map.” This boast 
is not an idle one and is not improbable at the pace mail 
order houses are going. It is time to throw every ob- 
stacle in their way and keep it up until they do an hon- 
orable business. Then we can have no cause to complain. 
No honest man will complain of legitimate competition. 


Parcels Post an Aid to Mail Order Houses. 

I wish to take up the subject of parcels podt. I feel 
that the source of agitation is only the mail order houses. 
They are the ones to receive the greater benefit, and 
they want Uncle Sam to go into partnership with them 
and deliver to the farmer’s door the merchandise that 
should have been bought at home. What has unques- 
tionably made us the greatest nation on earth are the 
thousands of settlements that made it possible for every 
farmer to have his wants ‘supplied within easy reach of 
his home, and that is where he should have his wants 
supplied. That is what keeps 500,000 traveling men em- 
ployed. Not a hotel in the United States, outside of the 
cities, could possibly exist were it not for the traveling 
men. Parcels post could only help the mail order house. 
Under the law the rural mail carrier can deliver any 


* package that weighs over four pounds, so far as the de- 


partment is concerned, making his own charge. If the 
government wants to enlarge on its benefits to its people 
let it permit the rural carrier to make his own charge 
for any package that weighs less than four pounds, the 
same as for any package weighing more than four pounds, 
when the goods are bought from the home dealer. 

No good can come from this government assuming any 
further obligations. We are as close to government own- 
ership as I want to be. There is no real necessity for 
the government going into the transportation business. 
Any order that originates in your home town I believe in 
allowing the widest latitude, as the benefit is purely local, 
and so it should be. Then those who are entitled to the 
benefit receive it. Allow the rural mail carrier to make 
his own charge. He is underpaid as it is and is unques- 
tionably entitled to better remuneration, so give him the 
benefit and not the mail order house. 

While lumber and sash and doors will never be carried 
by mail, you must not conclude that you are not inter- 
ested. It does interest your brother merchant, the dry 
goods man, the druggist, the grocer, and your interests 
are mutual and you must help each other. Make this one 
of the most important features of your commercial club. 
There can be no display of selfishness. You should be 
interested in their welfare and they in yours, so write 
your congressman that you are opposed to parcels post 
and see that every merchant in your city does the same 
thing. Now is the time to take it up and let your con- 
gressman know where you stand. No community is under 
obligations to any mail order house, but the community 
is under obligations to you. You pay taxes to help make 
passable the roads that the mail carrier uses to deliver 
the goods from the mail order house. You pay taxes to 
help educate the children in the community; not so with 
the mail order house. You help the worthy and the un- 
worthy poor of your community. You help bury the dead, 
you sit up with the sick, you help build the churches, and 
some of you perhaps help pay the preacher. The mail 
order house has no interest in your community and does 
none of these things. The only interest it displays is 
devising ways and means to separate the unsuspecting 
from their money. 

I wish to admonish you that the mail order house and 
parcels post is a serious question and must not be dis- 
missed from your minds as soon as you ieave this meet- 
ing. I want to emphasize the fact that you have nothing 
on your want list that demands greater attention than 
this particular subject, so protect yourself, as self pres- 
ervation is the first law of nature. Get help; get every 
merchant in your home town to join your organization to 
fight this mail order house to its death. Watch the de- 
pots and see who persist in being duped; see who of your 
citizens have no interest in your community; keep tab 
on them; they will call for help some time, and render- 
ing them hélp depends. In conclusion I wish to say 
“Advertise,” not lime and hair for twelve months, but 
everything you have to sell, and of all these things do 
not forget this one notation in every ad: ‘‘We will meet 
re ieee by any mail order house on earth,” and 

en do it. 


Postmaster Warren again spoke briefly, expressing the 
opinion that the association should not oppose the 
parcels post. 


Insurance Mutual and Otherwise. 


A. C. Benson, of Chicago, read an address entitled 
‘‘Tnsurance, Mutual and Otherwise,’’ in which he said: 


It affords me great pleasure to have the opportunity of 
coming before your association to discuss this matter of 
mutual insurance, especially at this time and, gentlemen, I 
want to say right here that I am with you heart and soul 
in the movement you have undertaken. 

Confining myself to the. subject assigned to me, I shall 
begin by g ving you a little data Se ha Pee: when 
and how” the first mutuals were organized. he first record 
of insurance of any kind is that of mutual insurance. In 
1688 a meeting of shipowners and merchants was called 
through the Gazette, of London, and was held in a coffee 
house occupied by Edward Lloyd in Tower street, London. 
At this meeting a little association was formed by which ship- 
Owners and merchants assumed a portion of the hazard of 


the others. This continued to be the only form of insurance 
for some time, but experience with this tavgat ponte that 
money could be made by assuming absolutely the risks of 
others for a specified premium. This form of insurance was 
known and is known today as “Lloyd’s” insurance. Under 
this form, however, a man was liable to lose his entire for- 
tune, and laws were framed which made it possible for a 
man or a number of men to put up a limited amount of 
money and be liable for that amount only. Thus the first 
stock companies were formed as the outgrowth of mutual 
insurance. 

Stock and board companies have had a great deal to say 
for a number of years regarding mutual insurance and we 
doubt not that many of the statements they have made are 
true so far as they refer to mutual companies doing a gen- 
eral business. We have yet to hear, however, of a detri- 
mental statement being made and substantiated by facts 
against mutual fire insurance companies confining themselves 
strictly to retail yard insurance. Indemnity of this kind 
simply means the codperation of men in the same class of 
business for mutual protection at a minimum cost. 

Acknowledging these to be the vital points for considera- 
tion, let me call your attention to records of interinsurance 
companies or societies for the last twenty-five years. About 
twenty of this kind of associations are operated in the 
United States, covering various classes of risks known as 
special hazards. 

In addition to the organizations among lumbermen there 
are companies or exchanges carrying risks on breweries, fac- 
tories, dry goods stores, flour mills, saw mills, packing houses, 
grain elevators, hardware stores, steam laundries etc. The 
oldest of these, we are told, was organized twenty-five years 
ago, and to the present day, so far as we know, not one of 
them has failed to pay a loss, not one but what has made a 
ving to its members of from 20 percent to 64 percent an- 
nually. 

These facts may surprise you, but they are nevertheless 
true, and the reason for this success is because each com- 


‘pany caters to a special line of risks and has a low expense 


ratio. This being a fact it is seldom that they have any two 
risks subject to one fire, and if two or more of their risks 
are located in the same town it is an easy matter to reinsure 
them for the protection of the organization. On the other 
hand, stock companies, mutuals and others doing a miscel- 
laneous business, insuring all classes of risks, except a few 
which may be found sagontebie and are placed upon their 
prohibited list, necessarily entail a conflagration hazard in 
every Village, town and city, and an extra premium to cover 
this hazard must be collected not only from those in the con- 
gested districts but from all classes of business throughout 
the country. 

Another reason for the success of these companies catering 
to special risks is that the moral hazard among members 
reaches the highest Eeeteetion, and few if any losses result 
from this hazard, while we are told that about 40 percent 
of the losses of general insurance companies are chargeable 
to the risks being undesirable ones from a moral standpoint. 

Mutual insurance organizations founded upon the right 
principles are as sure of success and as permanent as any 
other fire insurance organizations and a great deal cheaper 
to the policy holder. 

No better indemnity can be obtained and you can best 
serve your own interests by giving the mutual companies a 
portion of your business. Remember that by helping the 
mutual companies you help yourself. 

Explain Our System. 

An insurance policy is an especial written contract that 
the parties thereto are bound by what is written therein, 
and that they can not go outside of the letter of the instru- 
ment and claim any modification of its conditions as based 
upon any oral representations that may have been made by 
the agent through whom the policy was executed. This, 
gentlemen, is strictly in accordance with a well settled gen- 
eral rule of law. Sonsequently it is essential that the in- 
sured should know what is written in the contract. Yet no 
other form of contract is so carelessly passed over as is an 
insurance policy. though the carelessness is on the part of 
the insured; the underwriters are particular to safeguard 
their liability obligations in every possible way. 

From careful observation I am convinced that parties 
taking out insurance generally accept whatever is handed tc 
them in the shape of a policy, and that 75 percent of the 
people who place insurance do not even examine their poli- 
cies when they receive them. Men who would scan with the 
greatest care other written contracts and insist that they 
be technically correct will pass lightly over their insurance 
contracts, though the agents in many instances are not com- 
petent te write an insurance policy. There seems to be to 
the average mind a sort of halo surrounding an insurance 
policy which takes it entirely out of the category of ordinary 
contracts and places it in a separate and distinct class. 

The peculiar construction of insurance policies should 
make them instruments for careful inspection. A notable 
feature is that of the “riders” that sometimes alter and 
a the face of the policy as it appears to the casual 
reader. 

The following is a formula by which you can guide your- 
selves in the examination of your insurance policies : 

. The amount of insurance and the premium to be paid 
must be verified to see that they are correct and that the 
proper rate is charged. 

. The corporate name of your company must always ap- 
pear in its proper form wherever referred to in the policy. 

3. The date when the policy takes effect and the date 
when it expires must be examined carefully to see that they 
are correct, and if a policy is canceled and a new one writ- 
ten to take its place the date when such policy expires must 
- — with the date of the expiration of the policy can- 
celed. 

4. In all cases where the signature of the agent of the 

underwriters is necessary, as, for instance, the countersigning 
of the policy and the signing of any indorsements in the 
form of “riders,” these signatures must be made by someone 
duly authorized and must be in writing and a stencil must 
not be used. 
5. The “riders’’ attached to policies should, if possible, 
be on one sheet of paper and should be identified by this 
clause at the foot: “Attached to and forming Fr of policy 
No. of the ———— Company,” and signed by the duly 
authorized agent; and if more than one sheet is used each 
sheet must be so marked and signed and the number inserted 
must correspond with the number of the policy to which the 
“rider” is attached and the name of the insurance company 
must correspond with the name of the company as it ap- 
pears in the caption of the policy. 


Credits. 
A. A. Rinker, of Grand Rapids, discussed the ques- 
tion of ‘‘Credits.’? His paper was as follows: 


There are no set rules to be followed in the determination 
and extension of credit, and it is safe to say there never 
will be, although a great deal has been said on the. subject, 
both for and against it. We can simply govern ourselves 
by the fundamental principles constituting the basis for 
credit, character, confidence and reputation for solvency. 
Each distinct business offers important factors in itself, 
besides the numerous points affecting the party receiving 
credit, which must be carefully considered. 

The class of goods sold often determines the amount as 
well as the terms of a line of credit to be extended. Let 
me ask, for illustration, would a merchant worth $5,000 be 
entitled to a line of credit of $1,000? That would in some 
lines ‘be considered a very liberal credit, Let us presume 
that this merchant worth $5,000 is a dealer in general mer- 
chandise, including lumber. The jobber of ‘groceries would 
be justified in extending this man a more liberal line of 
credit than the lumber jobber. Groceries are sold on short 
time and the salesman visits his trade every week or two, 
enabling him to keep a close watch over his customer. On 
the othér hand, lumber: is sold on longer time and the sales- 
man does not see his’ customer for two or three months, if 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONNECTICUT, | 
RHODE ISLAND, 
NEW YORK, 

NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The original white pine states of the Union, 
where the lumber industry of the United States 
was “born and brought up.”’ 

Volume II of the “‘History of the Lumber 
Industry: of America” treats of colonial charters 
and land titles, early sawmills, the development 
of the lumber business, the pioneers, the men 
most prominent in later day developments, the 
markets, inspection systems, price development, 
forestry in the states and statistics of manufac- 
ture and trade. 

This volume especially appeals to lumbermen 
who trace their business ancestry back tothe 
east. Logging, manufacturing and market 
methods there developed were the basis for the 
methods of today all over the country. 

Those who wish a broad view of develop- 
ments as well as of beginnings should not fail to 
secure this work. 

History of the Lumber Industry of America, 
by James Elliott Defebaugh. Four volumes, $5 
the volume. Volume II, 670 pages, 16 illustra- 
tions, printed on laid paper, bound in half 
morocco, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher. 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























HOTEL CUMBERLAND 





Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer mon 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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tatH anD SHINGLES 


|. HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE, 
Southern HARDWOODS, Cedar Products. 
MAPLE FLOORING, Etc. Ask for prices. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 


| eens 





Correspondence and _ personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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BONDS 
High Grade Timber Loans 


We are in the market to buy and 
sell. Correspondence solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
FARSON, LEACH & COMPANY. 





First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
1” Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





















































THE KEY TO HARDWOOD TIMBER 
Section in 


CUBA 


“The Land of Promise.” ; 
$750,000 6% 10-Year Development Bonds 


To be secured as follows: 





37% miles of railroad. valued at $20,000 per mile... $ 750,000 
6),000 acres of the richest land in Cuba, valued at 
ee ETS ae 1,200,000 
Boats (connecting with océan going vessels) wharf- 
age franchises, saw mill, stores, officers and 
era a oe 300,000 


: Le E $2,250,000 
And in addition to this: 
$5.00 per M stumpage on 120 million (estimated) feet 
of timber-_-___- Se ee et ere S 600,000 
$2,850,000 





Right reserved to retire bonds at $110.00. 

Right reserved to release land on payment of $10.00 per 
acre. 

Right reserved to release timber on payment of $5.00 per 
M stump ge. 

For further information as to the Timber section it con- 
trols, the BONDS, sale 120,000,000 feet H > 
development of the LAND (in tracts and on terms to suit pur- 
chasers), apply to 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY, 
Nos. 4-10 E. Alabama St... ATLANTA, GA. 





















TO we AKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

. man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
eost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 























at all. It is plainly seen that the jobber of groceries has 
the advantage and the lumber jobber should naturally fol- 
low a more conservative policy in dealing with this cus- 
tomer. Numerous other illustrations can be cited, and it is 
evident that each case must be handled separately and de- 
cided on its own merits. 

Credit — altogether on personal merit, which is 
established first by building up a reputation for honesty and 
uprightness ; second, by creating an obligation, and third, by 
meeting it promptly when due. Without credit our national 
government and the vast financial, commercial and manufac- 
turing interests could not exist. This fact was proved to 
most of us during the last three months. But confidence in 
the government, which is but another word for credit, grad- 
ually cleared the financial sky. Since credit is so essential, 
it is our duty to put forth ever? effort to protect it. In 
some cases it takes years to establish a credit, as some of the 
parties dispensing it are more exacting and skeptical than 
others, but when established under these circumstances even 
greater care should be taken to guard it. 

We often hear the remark, “I don’t ask credit from any- 
one,” but this is not in keeping with the real facts because 
we all ask or receive credit in a broad sense—the large mer- 
chant the same as the country storekeeper, the millionaire 
as well as the laborer, the discounter the same as the man 
who takes thirty or sixty days’ time. Even a check or draft 
given in advance of shipment is an evidence, because a 
check or draft is — more than a promise to pay a cer- 
tain sum and the confidence placed in the maker of the 
check is credit. 

In our credit system we employ the commercial agencies, 
who gather the necessary information and put it in proper 
shape for distribution among their patrons. Statements are 
obtained showing the assets and liabilities. The correctness 
of certain parts of these statements must in a measure be 
determined by the general reputation for integrity and 4 
right dealings of the party making them, because certain 
items such as book accounts and bills receivable would be 
difficult to determine the real value of without investigating 
the standing of each account. Also the item real estate 
would require the careful examination of county records, 
which would be a laborious and expensive task. This em- 

hasizes the fact that the greatest care should be exercised 
n getting all the information regarding the character of the 
individual members of firms or corporations. We sometimes 
lose sight of this vital point and are influenced too much 
by the amount of property the individual or firm sesses, 
which often greatly shrinks in value or entirely disappears 
in case of trouble. A statement made - anyone dishonest 
is invariably not worth the paper it is written on. 

We often hear the remark, ‘I would not believe any state- 
ment or anything he or they might say.” Why? Because 
there is a lack of confidence. Of course there are cases 
where dishonest men will make truthful statements of their 
assets and liabilities for the purpose of obtaining credit, 
but the mere possession or ownership of property is only one 
part of credit, and without confidenee and ability could not 
be termed a good credit risk. 

Many of you, I feel sure, have cases in mind where parties 
are perfectly responsible, yet you would sell only for cash 
because you have no confidence in their integrity to live up 
to their contracts or in their ability to retain the property 
in their possession. On the other hand, you have customers 
on your books whose ratings for this ‘world’s goods” are nil. 
The question therefore arises “On what was credit based?” 
On confidence in the integrity and ability of the customer 
to pay the obligation. 

It is plain that credit is extended often without any finan- 
cial basis, especially in a retail business whose dealings are 
largely with professional men, clerks, mechanics, farmers and 
laborers. In many cases the financial risk is light and not 
being in trade, the facilities of getting at it are crude, and 
if credit is extended it is generally done without any knowl- 
edge of the financial status of the party, but on his reputa- 
tion for honesty and paying qualifications. 4 

According to failure statistics, reckless extension of credit 
is one of the main causes assigned for business collapses, 
which impresses upon us the importance of maintaining a 
credit department in every business, no matter how small. 
I do not necessarily mean a department entirely devoted to 
that work, similar to those employed by some of the large 
financial, jobbing and manufacturing institutions, but a 
system of ascertaining who is entitled to credit, a complete 
but simple form of bookkeeping and facilities for the prompt 
rendering of bills. The scope and size of this “department” 
of course must be determined by the character and size of 
each business. 

Speaking of reckless crediting, I know of instances where 
certain parties engaged in trade refused the loan of small 
amounts of money, say $50 or $100, and extended the same 
parties credit covering a bill of merchandise amounting to 
several times the amount of the loan, without any better 
chance of getting their pay than collecting the loan of $50 or 
$100; in fact not as good a chance, as the loan of money is 
nearly always accompanied by a note or promise to pay on 
a certain date, while a merchandise credit is in the shape of 
an open account. Merchandise, lumber, no matter what you 
sell, represents money and if the extender of credit would 
bear in mind that he is passing out just that much money 
many bad accounts could be avoided. 

I have discovered that an important point is to render 
bills or statements of accounts with your customers when 
due—not the day before or a day after, but on the exact 
date. The bills presented first are invariably paid first. We 
should never be backward about demanding anything that is 
due us. The individual or firm, as the case may be, who 
becomes angry when asked to pay, is as a rule not the class 
of customer you want on your credit list and the sooner he 
is found out the better. If you are lax in this respect it 
will not take your customers long to find it out, and I have 
often heard the remark, “Don’t pay that or this bill; he’s 
easy.” On the other hand, if you are systematic in collect- 
ing, your customers will recognize it as quickly. I have 
known merchants to lose numerous accounts through negli- 
gence and delay in rendering bills promptly, failures and 
numerous other causes having prevented the collection of 
same when presented. With the reputation of being a “good 
collector” you will invariably find that the individual or firm 
pays promptly. 

A good plan is to keep before you a list of your accounts 
and bills payable—in fact of your entire indebtedness—and 
the influence it will have over you will result in making you 
a better collector. I have in mind a large and successful 
concern where the financial man has before him at all times 
a list of the concern’s indebtedness, also a list of all past 
due ‘receivables, his bookkeeper keeping him informed from 
day to day of delinquent accounts. This concern has the 
name of discounting all its bills and is never compelled to 
offer the flimsy excuses to its creditors that collections are 
poor or the treasurer is out of the city and it is sorry it 
can’t send a remittance, The result at the close of the year 
is a small loss resulting from bad accounts. 


President Sweet advised against the signing of a 
resolution calling for the organization of a trades re- 
lations committee, as suggested by the Shingle Mills 
Bureau, as such might be interpreted as collusion be- 
tween the manufacturers and retailers. The convention 
then adjourned until Thursday morning. 


Experience Meeting. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
Detroit, Micu., Feb. 13.—The session this morning 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of America 
was a general experience meeting, with E. E. Hartwick, 
Jackson, Mich., presiding. Short addresses were given 
W. L. Jenks, Port Huron; J. W. Ferdon, Grand Rap- 
ids; Charles W. Kotcher, Detroit, and W, H, A, Cavin, 


. Sturgis. These gentlemen discussed in a generad way 


the questions confronting the retail dealers of America, 
and *a” general discussion on their addresses ensued. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Secretary Holmes 
for his work during the year, the local entertainment 
committee, and also the speakers who addressed the 
convention. A resolution expressing regret of the mem- 
bers of the association at the death of Mason Noble 
was also adopted. The association put itself on record 
as emphatically favoring the bill for review of freight 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission before 
such rates should be put into effect. This resolution: was 
in line with those adopted by other lumber associations 
favoring the increase of the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The following officers were 
elected. 

President—C. F. Sweet. 

Vice president—E. E. Hartwick. 

Directors—A. A. Corwin, Pontiac; W. A. Calvin, Sturgis. 

A concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo was held last nigltt, 
with a large class of kittens. The concatenation was 
followed by an on the roof, at which Mr. Webb acted as 
toastmaster. Messrs. Hadley, Macbeth, O’Hearn, -Mal- 
loch and Davis were speakers. 


Taft the Guest. 


During his stay in Grand Rapids Secretary Taft was 
the guest of P. C. Fuller, treasurer of the Fuller & Rice 
Manufacturing Company, an old Yale College friend. 
It is a singular coincidence that Carroll F. Sweet, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, whose guest Mr. Taft will be in Detroit, is also a 
Yale man. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 13.—The principal social feature 
of the meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was the banquet which .was held tonight at 
Hotel Pontchartrain. A political flavor was given to the 
banquet by the presence of the Hon. William H. Taft, 
of Ohio, and a number of other prominent government 
officials. The Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, of Detroit, 
acted as toastmaster. He was introduced by Carroll F. 
Sweet, of Grand Rapids, president of the association. 
The speakers were Mr. Taft, French Ambassador Jusse- 
rand, Governor Fred M. Warner, of Farmington, Mayor 
William B. Thompson and Hal H. Smith, of Detroit. 
The banquet was one of the largest ever given in this 
city, over 900 being seated at the tables. A special 
musical program was given of the national airs of vari- 
ous countries, which followed each other in the order in 
which Secretary Taft visited these various countries on 
his recent tour around the world. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 12.—Amid music, merriment 
and flowers the second annual dinner of the Michigan 
Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men was held at the Griswold hotel at 6:30 o’clock to- 
night. The retiring president of the association, R. 
Kleinpell, of Flint, who has left the road to manage the 
retail lumber yard of the Flint Lumber Company, of 
which he is the chief owner, presided as toastmaster. 
Over eighty salesmen participated in the affair which 
was enthusiastically and hugely enjoyable. 

The newly elected president, A. A. Carson, of Grand 
Rapids, was present and complimented the Michigan 
salesmen, thanking them for the honor of his election. 

Carroll F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, president of the 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, brought 
the greetings of the retailers to the salesmen. He said 
he desired to see the best of feeling between the two 
branches of the trade during the coming year and ex- 
pressed the hope that this feeling would be strengthened 
during the coming months. In closing he recited a Ger- 
man parody on ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie.’’ 
‘J. C. Ahrens, of Chicago, stated in his address that 
there was a better feeling among the Michigan sales- 
men than among those of any other state. His remarks 
had added strength from the fact that he is not a 
Michigan man. He paid high tribute to the traveling 
man as a person who has it in his power to mould pub- 
lie opinion and to restore confidence. 

Douglas Malloch, the ‘‘lumberman poet’’ of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, told some experi- 
ences and stories and recited a poem, ‘‘The Traveling 
Man.’’ This concluded the dinner. Those who attended 
were as follows: 





MACHINERY READY TO SHIP WHEN PROMISED. 


‘*Don’t ship our machinery yet; we are not ready 
for it; everyone behind with his work.’’ 

This is the substance of more than one telegram to 
the Marine Iron Works of Chicago that recently came 
to notice and brought out the following reply: 

“*Yes, we stick to our old text of ‘lose an order 
rather than promise what we can not perform’ and no 
doubt we lose some business on that’ account, but I 
fail to see any sense or dollars in contracting for more 
than one can do. Buyers themselves are in part re- 
sponsible for a practice that is becoming prevalent 
through insisting on a shipping date for special machin- 
ery from three to four weeks earlier than they need it, 
calculating that the builder will be that much behind 
his promise. As a consequence many who make those 
promises are aware of the buyers’ ‘expectations’ and go 
him about four weeks better. We are up against such a 
proposition right now where a concern which is making 
a special tool for us promised delivery in ninety days 
and we believed it, but that was five months ago and 
the tool is not in sight. It takes long enough to build 
marine machinery without our adding or subtracting a 
single week, for it is all special work, built only to 
order, and the experienced buyer is careful to antici- 
pate his needs and allow ample time and thug»be able 
to depend on a promise that is bona fide,’’ 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS DEALERS HOLD ELEVENTH ANNUAL. 





Two Days at Carbondale Hardly Long Enough for the Interesting Program — Great Hoo-Hoo 
Honors the Occasion—Cairo Next Year. 





CARBONDALE, ILL., Feb. 6.—After discussing for two 
days various matters of interest to the trade, and re- 
newing pleasant social and business relationship with 
one another, the eleventh annual meeting of the South- 
ern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association adjourned 
this afternoon, to meet next year at Cairo, Ill., upon 
call of the secretary. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected just be- 
fore adjournment as follows: 

President—E. M. Stotlar, of Marion. 

Vice president—C. T. Wade, of Farina. 

Secretary—Charles W. Hall, of Sandoval. 

Directors—Henry Terry, of Goreville, three years; T. T. 
Lindsey, of Tii:den, three years; W. A. Karr, of Flora, two 
years. 

It was probably the most successful meeting in the 
history of the association from point of both numbers 
and enthusiasm. Members from all over ‘‘Egypt’’ as- 
sembled in the snug little town of Carbondale, the 
heart of one of the most fertile regions in southern 
Illinois, where the people all partake of that hospit- 
able spirit which is characteristic of the south. The 
little town opened its arms wide to the small army 
of invaders and made the visitors feel at home. The 
two hotels were sorely overtaxed, but so warm was 
the welcome the visitors forgot their temporary in- 
convenienée and carried away with them nothing but 
the pleasantest memories of the time, the place and 
the people. 

So interesting was the meeting that time slipped by 
quickly, and some of the most interesting discussions 
were necessarily cut short. The members realized that 
more time will be needed next year, and the directors 
will provide for this when making up the next pro- 
gram. Unfortunately some of the very best subjects 
were on the program for the second day, and it was 
only when the whistle of the last afternoon train was 
heard in the distance that some of the members re- 
luctantly hurried from the meeting hall to the depot. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Thursday was a busy day for the delegates. In 
spite of the fact that the midnight banquet had kept 
them from their accustomed sleep, the delegates and 
their friends were early astir. Immediately after 
breakfast a large delegation visited the Normal 
School, which is one of the grandest institutions of 
the kind in the state, and the’ pride of Carbondale. 
The visitors were received by the faculty of the in- 
stitution, upon whose request they called, and were 
shown all over the school. A complete system of wire- 
less telegraphy was shown and its detailed workings 
explained. This was of much interest to the lumber- 
men. An X-ray apparatus was also shown and ex- 
plained, as were several new scientific devices. As a 
special courtesy about four hundred students, the en- 
tire student body, was assembled in the chapel where 
Professor Davis introduced the visitors. Several im- 
promptu speeches were made. 

The convention reconvened at the opera house at 
10 o’elock in the morning, with a full attendance. The 
first topic was a paper on ‘‘The Ups and Downs of the 
Retail Business,’’ read by T. E. Benton, of Johnson 
City, a retailer of a wealth of experience to draw 
from in the preparation of a paper on this subject. 
Mr. Benton said: 

TRIALS OF A RETAILER. 


It has been said that if there is a man who should have 
a home up higher when he is through with this world it is 
«a fellow who spends his life on the road selling lumber. If 
that be true the poor retailer should have a seat just above 
him. The retail business carries with it both pleasant and 
unpleasant things, the number of which we believe depends 
largely upon the capability of the man who has charge of 
the enterprise. 

If the retailer has the one aim in life, that of selling to 
everyone under all circumstances, forgetting that he has a 
competitor with equal rights, it is quite probable that in the 
course of a year or so he will pronounce the business a fail- 
ure and, sell out at cost, if he can find a buyer. Any busi- 
ness man must recognize the fact that his competitor has 
under promising circumstances the same right to sell goods 
as he. Let me say just here that I believe one of the worst 
features connected with our trade is a misunderstanding 
with our competitor. And how easy that may come about. 

Pardon me if I refer to a bit of my experience along this 
line. The company of which I am manager began business 
in the spring of 1904. It was not long until a fight was on 
at our town. It lasted about six months and as usual both 
sides felt that the other fellow was in the fault, and what 
was the result? Both yards had done a half year’s business 
with but little profit. Let us note the cause of the trouble. 
We have a class of men in the world who seem to think 
their duty is to stir up strife and enmity between neighbors, 
and more especially if they by doing so have a chance for 
personal gain. 

The fellow came to me and got prices and left, but pretty 
soon he came back and said: “Say, those fellows have you 
skinned on prices! I can beat your prices 25 cents a thou- 
sand on shingles and $1 a thousand on flooring etc.” I 


replied: ‘‘Well, we can sel! as cheap as they can,” and that. 


started the ball rolling. You know the rest. The fact of 
the matter was the fellow had absolutely lied to both yards, 
and of course it was not long until it was talked among 
those who used lumber that there was a fight on between 
the lumber yards, and you may just bet they never tried to 
stop it. Let me tell you how it was stopped. The man- 
agers of the two yards seeing the folly of building up a 
town at their expense got together and in a few minutes 
things were rightly adjusted and no more trouble since. If 
a man comes’ to my office now with those cut prices he 
leaves with but little satisfaction. 

Many are the ups and downs of the retailer. You are on 
a certain line of stock and send in a rush order, must have 
the stock at once. And to be sure the mill can ship right 
out, and after three or four weeks’ worry you receive a 
letter stating that the car will be shipped next week ; finally 
after the railroad company has it a month you get the car, 
which perhaps contained a quantity of odd material for 
some certain building, and to your surprise the contractor 
got tired waiting and substituted something else, therefore 


does not need the odd material. So put that high priced odd 
stuff back in the corner and perhaps in a year or so get to 
sell it at a considerable loss. 

That is one feature of the retail lumber business which is 
unpleasant and, it seems to me, rather difficult to solve. 
But the successful retailer must be a student, make a thor- 
ough study of the business along the different lines as they 
are presented. ‘The successful school teacher makes a stu- 
dent of himself or herself, studying each individual pupil 
that they may know what it takes to satisfy along certain 
lines. And I believe if we make a study of those with whom 
we come in contact we might be able to eliminate a great 
many of the little aggravating things which come up daily 
in our business. 

Many a failure in the lumber business the cause of which, 
in my opinion, if known would develop the fact of the 
incapability of the one in charge of the business. 

There are many reasons why we should be proud of our 
class of business. In the first place, it is a safe business if 
properly conducted. The retailer is reasonably protected by 
our state law, so if we lose very much of our accounts it is 
the fault of ourselves. Again, we are recognized by the busi- 
ness world as being a class of men who meet our obligations 
when they come upon us; in other words, we pay our bills. 
It may be because we are honest and want to or it is be 
cause we just have to. 

Mr. Benton’s paper was received with applause and 
one enthusiast was on his feet at its conclusion de- 
claring that the paper.was so apropos and truthful 
that Mr. Benton should be accorded a vote of thanks. 

John Y. Stotlar, of Carbondale, followed with a pa- 
per on the new lien law. This proved to be one of 
the stellar attractions of the convention, but unfor- 
tunately the morning was well advanced when he fin- 
ished and the discussion upon the subject was cut 
short by the adjournment hour. Mr. Stotlar has made 
a study of lien laws. This is his hobby; he rides it 
day and night and is eminently qualified to speak 
upon the subject. His talk was most instructive. It 
was an interpretation of the new Illinois lien law, 
which he declared to be the most just law of its kind 
extant. By the questions with which he was bom- 
barded the delegates showed-a lamentable lack of 
knowledge upon this most important subject. Mr. 
Stotlar gave his hearers much valuable information 
about this new lien law, with supreme court decisions. 
It was a pity that he could not have had one full half 
day for the proper consideration of this paper. 

Mr. Stotlar began by giving a recital of the origin 
of the lien law, the conditions which made such legis- 
lation necessary ete. He showed by contrast how 
much of an improvement this law is over similar laws 
in other states. It is, he said, an especially favorable 
law to the lumbermen. He went into a recital of the 
nature of a lien, explaining how it is an accumulative 
remedy and does not interfere with any other remedy. 
He defined the several kinds of liens and the various 
methods of filing them, different causes for liens ete. 
He explained fully just what properties may be cov- 
ered by liens and what can not and the reasons there- 
of. On the whole it was a most exhaustive explana- 
tion and interpretation of the new lien law of the 
state and when he finished its reading, and while he 
was engaged in the reading, the members related ex- 
periences they had in lien matters. Every one had 
had a finger in the pie, and many discovered that they 
had lost accounts by not having a full knowledge of 
the law. One member confessed that his attorney 
had lost a big account for him by not knowing that 
Illinois had passed a new lien law. It is safe to say 
that every member left the convention hall with a 
better knowledge of his debtor rights than he ever 
had before. 

In conclusion Mr. Stotlar gave his hearers the fol- 
lowing hints in selling a bill of goods to a customer, 
with especial reference to property which may be af- 
fected by a lien: 

1. Have a confidential chat with the owner. 

2. Get description of lot. 

3. Have a definite contract. 

4. Have written order for material for filing. 

5. Make duplicate tickets, one for driver and one for prop- 
erty owner. 

6. Ordering for carpenter shop. 

7. Sending orders to public buildings. 

8. Comply to statute in every detail. 

9. Have insurance taken out in own name. 

10. Beware of street improvement jobs, bridges etc. 
11. Beware of father contracting for minor child. 
12. Beware of husband contracting for wife. 

13. Importance of filing and recording statements. 

14. Importance of keeping track of lost items. 

15. Necessity of making overdue accounts monthly. 

16. Settlements of contracts in full. 

17. Itemized statements in filing. 

18. As to contractor and his bond. 

19. Dispersing certain knowledge to property owner. 

20. Use of new lien law note. 

21. Following up collections. 

G. W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the state 
association, was to have spoken at this session on 
‘‘Why We Should Support Our State Association,’’ 
but was unable to be present. Everyone was sin- 
eerely disappointed when it was announced that Doug- 
las Malloch, the lumberman poet Of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was unable to be present in person. But 
he was there in spirit for he wrote a letter and a poem 
which was read by the secretary. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The retailer’s executive session was held in the 
afternoon, convening proniptly at 1330 o’clock. There 
were several important matters on thé program, the 
first of which was the subject ‘‘Market Conditions’’ 
for discussion. The gentlemen who were to speak upon 
this subject were not present at the time and the sub- 
ject was passed. Later in the afternoon this matter 
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The Leaver Automatic Saw Gage 


Increases Product, Decreases Labor Cost. 
THE BOX ESTIMATOR gives decimal board measure contents for 
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BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 








| The Lumberman’s 


Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold lettering on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a volume, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid.......$5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
DONE occ cccie cs seeds sens ce cccccccccccc eo SIO 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
eost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
POMEROE cicdccccvesscecsce 000006688 eee - $3.50 
See ere re Per Teer 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200.000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 


CLOTH 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccecs Gas 


! The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid............ -- $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8; im cloth......ccccccccceee G2.8O 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and wn closed is 4%4x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, oue copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies..............$7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and —. price of moulding 
from % inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%,x6 inches, printed on high grade bond ad 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price 
POSTPAD wccccccccccccccccccccccccscccs aso 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 ote 


Same pages and furtner descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














was crowded off the program entirely because of press 
of time. 

ames A. Gatewood spoke interestingly upon the 
subject of ‘‘Mail Order Conditions,’’ talking with 
especial reference to the postal service. Mr. Gate- 
wood has made a study of this subject and spoke with 
a personal knowledge. He showed how the mail or- 
der houses have been gradually encroaching upon the 
retail dealer by means of the postal service. He com- 
pared the postal service here with that of foreign 
countries and showed why it is impracticable further to 
swamp the postal service with merchandise. He told 
of the tricks which the catalog houses resort to in 
soliciting mail order business. His talk was a scath- 
ing denunciation of the effort of the mail order houses 
to broaden the scope of the postal service by carrying 
merchandise. 

The cancelation question next came up for discus- 
sion and it was suggested by someone that the asso- 
ciation go on record by adopting some kind of an 
anticancelation resolution. Some impromptu discus- 
sion followed this suggestion, with a result that the 
matter was dropped without action. Thereupon fol- 
lowed a general talk about trade ethics. This was 
largely in the nature of a ‘‘just among ourselves’’ 
talk, in which was introduced several subjects which 
have more or less harassed the retailers. The audit- 
ing committee reported that the books were in proper 
form. The committee, which had been increased by 
the appointment of C. T. Wade and L. M. Bostwick, 
a late comer, reported as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That the officers of the association have ably 


.and faithfully discharged the duties of the various offices 


to which they were elected and have earned the appreciation 
and thanks of the association, which are hereby extended. 

Resolved, That the success of this convention has been 
greatly enhanced by the preparation for our entertainment 
and comfort, which was in charge of the very excellent local 
committee. 

Resolved, That we again express our thanks to the lum- 
ber trade journals for their presence and for the interest 
taken in the work of this association. 

Resolved, That we have more thoroughly enjoyed the 
hospitality of this city by receiving the hearty welcome 
from the worthy mayor, the Hon. Charles Hunley. 

Resolved, That the hotel landlords and the citizens in 
general have, by their courteous treatment, made our visit 
a season of comfort and pleasure. 

Resolved, ‘That we have derived much benefit from the 
addresses given on the subjects of our program and accept 
them as favors to the association. 

Resolved, That the traveling men have added largely to 
the social pleasures of this convention and that we will 
continue to recognize them as valuable aids to our strength 
and success. 4 M. Bostwick, 

C. T. WADE. 

The nominating committee brought in a list of of- 
ficers and it was unanimously adopted, as printed in 
the opening paragraphs of this report. 

There were only two towns mentioned as a meeting 
place for the next convention, Olney and Cairo. The 
former had only a small following and Cairo won by 
an overwhelming majority. 

The convention adjourned amid a hurried hand 
shaking and a scramble for the trains. So ended the 
eleventh and most successful meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


ROUND TABLE SESSION, WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


One of the most interesting features of the conven- 
tion was the ‘‘ Round Table’’ session, held in the opera 
house at 7 o’clock Wednesday evening. Several im- 
portant subjects were discussed. It was sort of an ex- 
perience meeting as the discussion was general and 
several delegates related their experiences concerning 
the subjects mentioned and aired their views on the 
same. E. L. Bledsoe, of Salem, read a short paper on 
‘*How near can we do a cash business’’ as follows: 


How Near Can We Do a Cash Business? 


I am very much surprised to know that I have been put 
on the program to talk on this subject, and I will ask those 
present kindly to bear with me in the way of sympathy and 
accept what I say for what it may be worth to them. 

I am a strong advocate of cash business and the good 
influence that results from forming this habit is far reaching 
in its magnitude. Business leniency is a dangerous thing 
to meddie with and has resulted frequently in the ruination 
of both dealer and customer. I am a firm believer in cash 
transactions making long and permanent friends; long ac- 
counts make short friends. You can do your customer more 
good for cash than credit or when he sells his crop, which 
we all know is misleading and may result in lawsuits, liens 
etc., resulting in the loss of ee and patronage and 
carrying with it a bad echo that will resound throughout 
your territory. I wish to state right here that we are on 
the cash basis, outside of building jobs, which we have cov- 
ered by contract in payments and balance due when material 
is on the ground. It may require nerve and firmness on 
your part to carry this out, but I strongly advise it. 

Now, brother dealers, let our mouths be sealed as to any 
inflaming remarks before our prospective customer. Let us 
prove that we are worthy of the name of a good, conserva- 
tive business man. Be honest; be square; be true to your- 
self: be true to your customer, and be loyal and honorable 
and friendly to your neighbor competitor. 


James F. White, of Marissa, read the following in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Credits and Collections’’: 


Credit and Collections. 


These two C’s are amongst the knottiest problems a busi- 
ness man has to solve. Credit is the bane of every kind of 
business, but I believe that unless carefully watched the 
proportion of credit to cash sales is larger in the lumber 
business than almost any other. The man who would take 
the cash along if he went to ag! dry goods or groceries will 
charge even a small lumber bill because he may want a little 
more or have a little left to bring back; then he neglects 
to settle when he is through and nearly always has some 
frivolous excuse for not doing so, and often does some lying 
to help make. his excuses good. And the nature of the 
lumber business makes it almost impossible for a man to 
pay cash, as he often buys a large bill of lumber. If ac- 
counts are run very long they cause an actual loss and very 
materially decrease. the lumberman’s profit. Each customer 
thinks he has a special reason for being slow in paying and 
also feelS that the dealer ought not to be too hard on him, 
as he is a little hard up at present, which is often true, 
but is often caused by poor management or extravagant 
living; and if you should frankly tell him so you just then 
find out you have stepped into a yellow jacket’s nest. It 
is very seldom one can get interest on an account even 


though it has run a long time. Then, too, our money is 
worth much more than regular interest to us. We can dis- 
count our bills at, say, 2 percent; and if we could get our 
money promptly could make it. earn perhaps 20 percent per 
annuni, “depending upon how often we are able to turn over 
our stock. We could do business on a much smaller capital 
and our credit would stand at the top notch with those firms 
we buy from. We often promise too much when selling a 
bill to make the parties make a prompt settlement. But 
since we can not refuse credit we turn to the collection side 
for the remedy. Collections made early have many advan- 
tages. They are easier made before either side has time to 
forget the particulars of the trade; and when an account 
gets old the man who owes it loses interest in it and prob- 
ably has contracted other debts which then must be paid 
also; so the moral should be: Don’t let accounts get old. 
Collections should be made promptly and systematically. 
We should have a system of sending out monthly statements 
and keeping tab on all accounts, both large and small. Our 
profits at the end of the year would be larger, but suppose 
we just make an extra effort and go out after one or two 
of our biggest accounts, when the bill for a car or two of 
lumber falls due, and lose track of the numerous small ac- 
counts, until perhaps the end of the year we will find our 
profits scattered to all corners. Collections should be made 
boldly ; we de not need to be ashamed to ask a man for our 
money when we have honestly furnished him with the ma- 
terial he wanted and has made use of, any more than the 
laboring man is backward about wanting his pay when he has 
done his work. If we approach a man in the right way we 
need not make an enemy or lose a customer. In fact, we 
have known men whom we have forced to pay their bills 
to turn right around and buy a new bill as soon as they 
had managed to pay the old one; we seemed rather to have 
gained their respect by making them pay up. If my posi- 
tions are true, it is up to my fellow retailers to better 
conditions, as he may be sure the fellows whom he sells to 
will not do it. In looking out for trade we should dignify 
ey business and not make it one of begging people to buy 
ul us. ‘ 

E. M. Stotlar spoke upon the subject ‘‘ Returned 
Merchandise.’’ He said that it was the usual practice 
in his town for a customer to order much more stock 
for a job than is required, with the privilege of re- 
turning the unused portion, and that this unused stock 
almost invariably comes back in damaged condition. 
He cited other commodities, such as shoes ete., which 
are not returnable, and said that it is all a matter of 
educating the customer along those lines. He recom- 
mended that damaged goods be discounted when re- 
turned. This talk opened a general discussion upon 
the subject. Every one in the hall had had his ex- 
periences and many told their tales of woe along these 
lines. One dealer said that in his town he found cus- 
tomers ordering more stock than is required in order 
to select the best from the lot and return the rest. 
The universal judgment was that when unused lumber 
is returned it should be discounted in proportion to its 
damaged condition. 

The subject of free delivery next came up. Secre- 
tary Hall opened the discussion by stating that free 
delivery would be all right if the customer would or- 
der just what he wants and not make so many trips 
of it. He wondered if it would be practical to make 
a charge of 25 cents for every delivery. Another sug- 
gested that a charge be levied on all bills amounting 
to less than $5. The same dealer said that the free 
delivery was the meanest part of his business. Others 
thought free delivery necessary. There were several 
subjects on the program but the hour of the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation arrived while the evening program was 
still young, and the meeting unceremoniously ad- 
journed. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the ‘‘ Round 
Table’’ session Wednesday evening the lumbermen 
and their friends affiliated with the ancient and hon- 
orable order of Hoo-Hoo repaired to the armory where 
elaborate plans had been made for the initiation of a 
class of twelve candidates. The ceremony was con- 
ducted by the following officers, among whom were 
six vicegerents: 

Snark—C. A. Glore. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—A. B. Simonson. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F, G. Hanly: 

Bojum—Peter Langan. 

Jadberwock—C. M. Cathcart. 

Scrivenoter—A. E. Ahrens. 

Custocatian—E. A. Eckert. 

Gurdon—E. D. Luhring. 

Arcanoper—I". O. Thompson. 

The mayor of Carbondale had promised that no cog- 
nizance would be taken of any strange and unusual 
noises that might disturb the slumbers of the popu- 
lace and no bootjacks were hurled upon the armory 
roof. The following kittens were deposited by. the 
Hoo-Hoo stork upon this occasion: 

Clement Fish Condit, Centralia. 

Hugh Henry Steele, Rising Sun, Ind. 

Thomas Irwin, Potaka. 

Will P. Edmonson, Bloomington, Ind. 

Albert August Behrens, St. Louis, Mo. 

John R. Lindsey, Decatur. 

King David Root, Centralia. 

Andrew J. Fleming, West Frankfort. 

Harry C. Gorbet, Mount Vernon. 

T. E. McIntyre, Equality. 

O. L. Overman, Mount Vernon. 

H. O. Hoover, Centralia. 


The Banquet. 


Pursuant to a general invitation of the local Hoo- 
Hoo committee, the visitors at midnight Wednesday, 
following the Hoo-Hoo concatenation, repaired to the 
Hundly hotel dining room where the big sarprise of 
the day was in store for them. Long tables heavily 
laden with good things to eat extended down the din- 
ing room and the guests lost no time getting their legs 
under these tables. Cold meats, salads and all manner 
of dainty delicacies were passed along the line until 
from sheer exhaustion the diners plead for mercy. Then 
came another surprise, in the shape of long pipe-shaped 
cigar holders, which were distributed with the compli- 
ments of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company, of 
Evansville, Ind. When the cigars were lighted an in- 
tellectual feast followed. Toastmaster Simonson called 
on nearly everyone in the room, each of whom re- 
sponded. Wednesday had become a thing of tae past 
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by a considerable margin when the gathering broke up 
and the tired lumbermen sought their respective beds. 


Registered Attendance. 


Henry Terry, William Terry & Son, Goreville. 

L. W. Mitchell, manager Bell Lumber Yard, Du Quoin. 

A. C. Benson, assistant secretary Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co., Chicago. 

J. H. Campbell, Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

J. C. Ahrens, True & True Co., Chicago. 

E. F. Heiss, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

P. T. Langan, P. T, Langan, Cairo. 

F. Schneiders, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
PA. M. Catcheart, American Cement Plaster Co., Lawrence, 
an. 

H. W. Bubb, Brazil, Ind. 

John Cooper, Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

S. M. Wright, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Mount Vernon. 

H. M. Willhite, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis. 

J. R. Winn, Winn Lumber Co., Mount Vernon. 

John C. Osborne, Dixie Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

August Borchelt, August Borchelt & Son, St. Peter. 

E. M. Stotlar, Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Co., Marion. 

Cc. A. Glore, Centralia. 

Henry W. Schroeder, Breese. 

J. R. Grimsley, Decatur. 

Ed Sanger, Aitamont. 

Alexander Revolenski, Campbell Lumber Co., Ashley. 

C. A. Shelley, Metropolis. 

R. P. Harris, Ginter & Wardien Co., Alton. 

Will P. Edmondson, E. R. Roberts, Chicago. 

August F. Weinel, Columbia. 

Fred Beckemeyer, Beckemeyer. 

Amos Ingold, Beckemeyer. 

H. N. Woodward, A. M. Woodward & Co., Odin. 

E. L. Bledsoe, Bledsoe Lumber Co., Salem. 

Robert Tate, Ridgway. : 

Hi. Steele, Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

H. R. Welch, Asonia Manufacturing Co., Aurora. 

T. G. Puckett, T. G. Puckett & Co., Thompsonville. 

James F. White, Lyons & White, Marissa. 

George D. Lyon, William Buchanan, St. Louis. 

Raymond W. Irvine, Centralia. 

H. C. Gorbet, Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co., St. Louis. 

George A. Hussman, Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis. 

R. S. Price, Missouri Land & Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

L. F. Lindsay, Tilden. 

Charles H. Wiley, Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Ed Vandergrift, A. R. Vansickle & Son, Tamms. 

J. A. Vansickle, A. R. Vansickle & Son, Tamms. 

TT. E. Irvin, E. Irvin & Bro., Patoka. . 

K. D. Root, Centralia. 

Charles L. Schabb, Cairo. 


ms 


G. Engelke, St. Louis Sash & Door Works, St. Louis. 
J. W. Thompson, Noble. 
A. H. Behrens, St. Louis Sash & Door Works, St. Louis. 
H. B. Nicholls, Barrett Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 
W,.. M. Smith, Glencoe Lime & Cement Co., St. Louis. 
A. H. D. Rohwa, Mineral Paint Co., St. Louis. 
Dick O. Webber, Galatia. 
‘ ?- Overman, Evansville Sash & Door Co., Kvansville, 
nd. 
' = A. Thompson, Evansville Sas & Door Co., Evansville, 
nd. 
C. F. Condy, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
L. T. Climer, Du Quoin. 
A. J. Fleming, West Frankfort. 
W. G. Ferges, Johnson City. 
EK. D. Aledton, Johnson City. 
T. B. Mcintyre, Equality. 
George P. Baggott, Herrin. 
Charles W. Hall, Sandoval. 
Cc. C, Stotlar, Ste. Genevieve Lime Co., Carbondale. 
E. M. Kelley, Cairo. 
J. S. Knebel, Hafner Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 
J. B. Allen, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
Johnny Stotlar, Carbondale. 
E. G. Kummers, Walker & Sumner, Herrin. 
. E. Ahrens, True & True Co., Chicago. 
- MeMurchy, Shawneetown. 
T. C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Fergyson Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
G. C. A. Jensen, Jensen Bros. Lumber Co., Marissa. 
L. L. Clayton, Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Co., Johnson City. 
Fred Seefurt, Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Co., Johnson City. 
Cc. A. Combs, Kinmundy. 
A. B. Simonson, Springfield. 
BE. B. Eckhard, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
Cc. T. Wade, Vienna. 
J. N. Johnson, Carbondale. 
W. C. Karr, Flora. 
E. T. Heiss, Lothman Cypress Co., St. Louis. 
J. S. Wodhugh, Kirkwood. 
W. E. Rothwell, Arkansas Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
J. B. B. Broadway, Cobden. 
W. L. Walker, Walker & Summers Lumber Co., Herrin. 
F. J. King, Williamsfield. 
George Dithman, Windscr. 
W. J. Cochran, Marion. 
E. M. Dickinson, East St. Louis. 
H. Behrens, East St. Louis. 
H. W. Reiss, Pollock Lumber Co., Mount’ Vernon. 
A. N. Schermerhorn, Ridge Farm. 
: eae Wolflin, Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., Evansville, 
nd. 
Ed Luhring, Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind. 
W. E. Beal, Vienna Lumber Co., Vienna. 
L. M. Bostwick, Centralia. 
Cc. T. Wade, Farina. 
B. H. Pollock, Pollock Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
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SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS MEET. 





Lively Convention of Hawkeye Dealers—Cancelations and Catalog {Houses .Excoriated—Prac- 
tical Resolutions—Notable Attendance. 





The eleventh annual convention of the Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association was held in the 
Modern Woodmen’s hall in Ottumwa Thursday, Febru- 
ary 6. President C. D. Streeter opened the meeting. 

A brief address of welcome was given by Capt. W. H. 
Jacques, city solicitor, who said that notwithstanding 
the mayor of the city was sick and the chief of police 
out of town, he would advise the lumbermen to be con- 
siderate in their conduct. By so doing they might miss 
some fun but they would be happy. He wanted them to 
understand, however, that they could do as they pleased 
—that the city was theirs. He attributed the fine, sun- 
shiny day to the presence of the retail dealers of this see- 
tion of the state. Years ago, when he visited the north- 
ern country, he saw plenty of timber, but of late he has 
noticed that the forests are disappearing, and what the 
country is going to do for timber he did not know. | 

A few words of response by A. F. Holden were in 
effect that he was sure his colaborers would not take 
advantage of the absence of the mayor and the chief 
of police, as he had always found them upright, and 
he came near saying virtuous. He was sure he re- 
flected the mind of every lumberman in the hall when 
he expressed his appreciation for the welcome given. 


President’s Address. 


President Streeter presented his address, which was 
as follows: 


Another year has passed and we again meet to renew 
acquaintance and exchange ideas, suggesting advancement 
for our mutual interests. It is very gratifying to your 
officers to see such a good attendance at this convention, 
which is sufficient evidence that the interest in association 
work is growing. As regards the conditions of our associa- 
tion at this time I believe it is best to hear from our worthy 
secretary, for the progress we have made and the things 
accomplished are due to his intelligent, capable and faithful 


fforts. , 

What this association needs is the earnest support of 
every lumber dealer in this territory; not with the idea 
that “might makes right” but rather with the increased 
membership we may broaden into unselfish, honorable lum- 
bermen, and each member Lovet I full confidence in every 
other member. Let me suggest that you invite your neigh- 
bor to join with us in our association work. We know his 
presence will help us, and we shall strive to assist him in 
every honorable way we can. Being engaged in the same 
line of business we are traveling the same road together, so 
let us do so in peace and harmony, lending our assistance 
to any that are unfortunate, and by our actions let all see 
that we practice the golden rule, by doing unto others as we 
would have them do unto us. 

I should certainly feel that I had been negligent if I 

failed to call attention to the very faithful services ren- 
dered by our secretary. He certainly has the growth and 
welfare of the association at heart. We, as members, 
ought to fully appreciate his work, and we can show that 
appreciation by lending him every encouragement in our 
ower. The success of any convention depends upon the 
Individual effort of every member present, so let us all do 
what we can to make this meeting the most profitable one 
we have ever held. 

I sincerely trust that all will go home from this meetin 
with the feeling that the time has been well spent and 
hope we may all meet together next year in health, pros- 
perity and happiness. 


Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary C. M. Porter then read his report: 
The Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
is entering upon the second decade of its existence, this 
being the eleventh annual meeting. As each year has 


brought changes in the manner of conducting the retail 
lumber business, so have the years brought new problems 


for the consideration of such associations as our own. 


Questions which seemed of prime importance a few years 
ago are almost forgotten, and new questions of different 
character demand attention now. All through the years the 
great aim of the association has been to promote the wel- 
fare of its members and the lumber dealers within its terri- 
tory, by encouraging thoughtful consideration of subjects 
which would lead to an improvement in the means and 
methods employed in the conduct of the lumber business. 

The fact that lumber dealers associate themselves to- 
gether seems to arouse in the public mind a feeling that 
they have but one aim or object in view, that being an 
increase in the selling price of their merchandise. ft is 
certainly a matter of regret that it is the general idea that 
we lumber dealers have nothing in common to discuss except 
prices and that we are such poor merchants that we find no 
other means of making our business more satisfactory than 
by raising the selling price. 

This feeling regarding lumber merchants, together with 
the increased values of timber products, has brought what 
the people have been panes to term the lumber trust into 
the limelight and both as individuals and as associations 
lumbermen have been accused of violation of law and an 
organization of almost any character has been looked upon 
by some radical or uninformed persons as hostile to public 
welfare. Fortunately for all concerned, a: number of in- 
stances of supposed violation of law have been brought 
before the courts, and when the accusations were submitted 
to the close scrutiny of a tribunal of justice it was found 
that the charges amounted to nothing because they had no 
foundation in fact or that the law had not been violated. 
Investigation of the so called lumber trust has failed to 
develop anything that would substantiate the imagined con- 
ditions that were set forth as facts and I feel certain that 
all lumber associations would welcome such investigation 
and be perfectly willing to open their methods for inspection 
since it is certainly the aim of all to conduct their affairs 
in accordance with law and business ethics. 


Progress. 


If an association of men in the same line of business can 
make better merchants of its members, so that the indi- 
vidual may receive greater returns for his time and his 
investment and the community be better served in that 
particular line of business, then no one should find fault 
with it or conclude that it and its members are necessarily 
unfriendly to the best interests of the community. It is the 
aim of this association of ours to fill some such place as 
this in the retail lumber trade of southeastern Iowa and, 
while it may fall short of its ideal, there is evidence that 
it has made some progress along the lines indicated. 

For a number of years, at each of our annual meetings, 
the subject of forestry and its bearing on the lumber 
interests of the country has been brought to your notice in 
some form. It is a matter of regret that the gentleman 
who was to present this subject to you today, Prof. Charles 
A. Scott, of the Iowa Agriculture College, is unable to be 
present. The pe tae is one that comes so near to us all 
that it is particularly unfortunate that we can not make 
it a part of the program this afternoon. 

It has occurred to me that there is a possibility that 
the lumber dealers generally do not give the attention to 
the publications sent out by the Forest Service branch of 
the government department of agriculture which they merit. 
A-number of these pamphlets are, of course, of but passing 
interest but others are full of meat for the lumber dealer, 
whether he be a wholesaler or retailer. One pamphlet of 
particular interest is entitled “The Drain Upon Our Forests” 
and is written by R. S. Kellogg, chief in the office of wood 
utilization. Mr. Kellogg gives some idea of the relation 
between the annual consumption of timber and its annual 
growth and makes some estimates on the length of time 
the timber resources may last. He estimates that the 
annual drain on the forests, reduced to board feet, is about 
50,000,000,000 and of this amount the timber used for 
lumber is about three times that consumed for all other 
timber products. He shows that the lumber produced in 
the United States in 1906 was more than double that of 
1880, and while in the latter year the per capita consump- 
tion was 360 board feet, in 1906 it amounted to 440 feet, 
showing an increase in the demand for lumber in spite of 
the many substitutes that are proposed and used. There 
are numerous charts which show interesting facts and 
statistics, and not the least interesting is the chart show- 
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@ Offers the 
The Or €JON  Salmonberry 





Tract For Sale 
west of Portland. Deal 
For further information, address 


Logging €F xs. scoeest 
JOIBIN Jel. IGLAAIK, 


’ Tillamook Co., 30 miles 
Timb er Co. and get the best price. 
3 702 Oregonian Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. y 








1B. al, WISIITNIE Y, 


Lumber Broker 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Offers you his services to buy 
or sell; adjust disputed ac- 
counts; handle cars in transit. 
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Home Phone 725. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 











C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 
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OUR SPECIALTY 


Hemlock 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
Hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill ?” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated 
by the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 
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DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Established 1851. Incorporated 1884. 


IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 
LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 


The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 
carefully considered. 


If you want your money’s worth, send us your orders and inquiries 
tor Hemlock, Wisconsin Hardwoods and White 


or “Shakeless 
Products. We are here to stay and want your business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Frompt Siipicnts. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 
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TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Nosth Caroline Pine, etc, Rotterdam, Holland 




























BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 





GLASGOW, BRISTOL. 























Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman's Telecode 




















John H. Burrell & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘'Burrwood, Liverpool.’’ 













Farnworth 
& Jardine | Brokers 
| 


Measurers 


Cable Address: 
Farnworth, Liverpool. 


2 Dale St. and North 
Carriers Dock, BOOTLE, 


uv ERPOOL, England | | 




















James Webster & Brother 
BUYERS OF 


Logs, Rough and Dressed Lumber, Oak, Walnut, 
Gum, Cottonwood, Etc. Handles of all De- 
scriptions. Tight and Slack Barrel Staves. 


Cable Address ‘'SAWMILL, LIVERPOOL.” 
ABC, Directory & Zebra Codes Used. 


Bootle, Liverpool, Eng 





Singleton, Dunn & Co. 


Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 
27 Union Street, - GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Cable Address. **SINGLETONS,”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B. C., A. 1. 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


T Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 123 Cannon St. LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable Address, ‘‘Wivarium’’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. W hite Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 








CANT & KEMP, S&asso” 
WOOD BROKERS, 


For the Sale of all 
Descriptions of 


Hard and Soft Woods. 





ing the comparison between the 
annual cut. 
careful reading of this publication as well = others issuing 


annual growth and the 
It may not be out of place to suggest that a 


from the same source will put 'the reader eee of 
facts which will enable him to show par ligently the 
reasons for the comparatively high value placed on timber 
products which an unthinking and uninformed public is 
inclined to attribute to a lumber trust rather than to the 
real cause. 

Unusual in Meeting Places. 

The annual meeting this year differs from those of the 
last eight or nine years in that it is held in a town in 
which there are no wholesale interests, and where the 
entertainment features which our friends the wholesalers 
have so generously thought they should Fy tig are entirely 
eliminated. I trust that this meeting will be found so satis- 
factory that the custom of the past may not be the rule 
of the future and that we will desire to provide our own 
entertainment of whateyer character it may be. 

You will find, from the report of the treasurer, that the 
association is in good shape financially although the increase 
in the balance for the last year was not quite so much as 
during the one or two previous years. This may be 
accounted for from the fact that we have had a little more 
general expense and the members have not paid up quite so 
closely as usual. Numerically we are not as large as we 
should be and there were less additions to the membership 
during 1907 than for a number of the preceding years. 
There was probably less work done along the line of getting 
new members last year than heretofore and for the coming 
year I wish to urge upon the members present that they 
solicit those of their neighbors who have not joined this 
association to do so at once. 

The financial repert is as follows: 








Balance on hand February 12, 1907...............5 $462 
Received for memberships................. $ 
PNT UU GRINOIDS. 6 5 ipsac 0: 0560 9.004 0.0050 ya: b- 010.0% 403. 50 
CO re er ee ee ee eee ere .60 
Total vecetipts for B9OTF 6.566062 ieee “$419.10 419.10 
$882.08 
Expenditures for the year as shown by mG 
vouchers numbered 43 to 69........... 387.74 


1908... “$494.34 
appointed by the 


Salance on hand February 6, 
The following committees were 
president : 

NOMINATING. 
Oskaloosa. © F. A. 
Minneapolis. 

ENROLLMENT. 
B. Dingman, Overton. M. 
J. EK. Mathew, Delta. 


R. H. Burnside, 
F. J. Ward, 


Tisdale, Ottumwa. 


Kinnavey, Fairfield. 


AUDITING. 

Ottumwa. Cc: Hi: 

Muscatine. 
RESOLUTIONS, 

R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction. 

John Wormhoudt, Ottumwa. 

H. J. Ditmars, West Liberty. 

Following several announcements cod 
the meeting adjourned until 2:30 p. 1 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first number on the program was an address on 
the mail order house by H. G. Pittenger, of Allerton, 
who diseussed the question with great earnestness. 

Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, spoke 
in praise of «istrict associations. He had seen more 
real good accomplished in these local associations 
than 1n any others. In the meeting that is annually 
held in Sioux City there was at times as much ex 
citement as there is in a revival meeting, some of the 
members collaring others, bringing them to the front 
and making them confess their sins. He felt proud that 
Iowa, the state in which he lives, has four of these 
associations and of the good they are doing. 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., in his remarks, 
touched on various subjects, speaking of the condition of 
trade in several sections visited by him, of the policy 
of advertising in local papers, of the advantage of 
charging interest on accounts and of the justness of 
giving discounts to cash buyers. 

E. Greef, of Eldora, worked the meeting up to a 
white heat. He spoke, in part, of the course he had 
pursued in the fight against the mail order houses, de- 
claring that because the government had failed to con- 
vict the lumbermen who were indicted by the grand jury 
it must not be thought that the battle is won. It was 
not won and it must be carried on. It must and would 
be known what concerns are furnishing the mail order 
houses with the supplies with which they are crippling 
the retail trade. The time has come for publicity in 
these matters. 

Ralph H. Burnside, Oskaloosa, denounced the sash 
and door concerns which sell their products to the mail 
order houses and at the same time seek the trade of the 
retail dealers. He said that about 74% percent of the 
business of the average yard was millwork and he esti- 
mated that the loss to each yard, owing to the action 
of the mail order houses, was $500 the last year. 

The committee on enrollment announced that 111 
names had been placed on the register. 

It was reported by the auditing committee that the 
account of the treasurer was found correct. 

An ‘important resolution presented by the committee 
on resolutions is as follows: 

WHEREAS, It seems to have been the custom on the part 


of some retail dealers to cancel orders placed in good 
— with the wholesaler, without any excuse whatever, 
be it 


Ek. O. Gabriel, 
Fred Leach, 


Brown, Leon. 


Secretary Porter 


Resolved, That this ought not to be done unless there is 
first an understanding between the wholesaler and the party 
giving the order showing good and sufficient reason for the 
same; and be it further 

Resolved, That the wholesalers should fill the orders taken 
faith with the wholesaler, without any excuse whatever ; 
the price goes up or down. 

A resolution presented was in sympathy with the Pa- 
cifie coast lumbermen in their effort to sustain present 
freight rates; another was opposed to the proposed par- 
cels post law. Other resolutions thanked the representa- 
tives of the lumber papers and the lumber press gener- 
ally; the city of Ottumwa for the grateful welcome as 
expressed by Captain Jacques; the Lothman Cypress 
Company for its kindness in furnishing the badges for 
the convention. 

The committee on nominations presented the following 
names, the election being by acclamation: 








President—Leigh H. Wallace, Washington. 
Vice president—T. 8S. Archibald, Burlington. 








Secyefary and _ treasurer—C,.. M. 
Directors—C. D. Streeter, 
Cc. C. Gardner, Wellman. 


Following the adjournment a banquet was given at the 
Trinity Episcopalian church, an event that was enlivened 
by an orchestra and story telling by the Hon. W. I. 
Nolan, of Minneapolis, 


Attendance. 


A Streeter, Keokuk; Streeter Lumber Co. 

C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa; C. M. Porter Lumber Co. 

J. E. Dodds, Omaha, Neb.; Dodds Lumber Co. 

John Wormhoudt, Ottumwa; Wormhoudt Lumber Co. 
Cc. E. Brown, Leon ; T. W. Ballew. 
M. B. Hutchinson, Ottumwa ; M. B. 
A. Waechter, Pella; A. Waechter & Son. 

Ralph H. Burnside, Oskaloosa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
M. C. Hall; Mt. Pleasant; M. C. Hall. 

John H. Byrnes, Creston; Fordyce Lumber Co. 

A. N. Kuyper, Pella; A. N. Kuyper. 

H. L. Marrs, St. Joseph, Mo.; William Buchanan. 
George Kalbach, Oskaloosa ; Kalbac h Lumber Co. 
Leigh H. Wallace, Washington; A. H. Wallace & Son. 
John A. Uhler, Burlington; John A. Uhler. 

J. M. Furlong, St. Louis; Lothman Cypress Co. 

k. W. Blumer, St. Louis; Lothman Cypress Co. 

C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa; M. B. Hutchinson Lumber Co. 


Porter, Oskaloosa. 
Keokuk ; A. J. Hayes, Corydon ; 


Cc mh 


Hutchinson Lumber Co. 


Ek. O. Gabriel, Ottumwa ; United Lumber Co. 
W. P. Baker, Winterset ; Citizens’ Lumber Co. 
DD. C. Carson, Moulton; R. B. Carson. 


A. Ancell, Keokuk ; 
Kk. C. Smith, Winfield; Baxter & Smith. 

L. L. McCord, Eddyville; Harding & McCord. 

Kk. M. Long, Williamsburg; Hughes & Long. 

E. Iseminger, Haskins; Eclipse Lumber Co. 

ss a. Streeter, Cedar Rapids; Eclipse Lumber Co. 
E. J. Ward, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Eclipse Lumber Co. 
T. J. Brown, Chicago; J. C. Woodley & Co. 

KF. L. Harrington, Wyoming; Home Lumber Co. 

If. Harington, North English; Home Lumber Co. 


Taber Lumber Co. 


G. A. Singley, Moulton: R. B. Carson. 
L. J. Millard, Omaha, Neb.: National Lumber & Shingle Ca. 
‘. R. Hay, Kansas C ity, Mo.; Ingham Lumber Co. 


( 
Cc. C. Gardner, Wellman; Gardner & Grassell, 
Ki. L. Kirkpatrick, Wellman; W. H. Day, jr. 
I. A. Younkin, Barnes City; Barbour, Younkin & Rugg. 
Cc me Marckres, Oskaloosa ; ‘Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

I. E. Mathew, Delta; Mathew Lumber Co. 

Bb. Dingman, Overton; B. Dingman. 

C. R. MeCrary, Douds; McCrary Lumber Co. 

Frank Koht, Eldon. 

H. C. France, Oskaloosa; H. C. France. 
James Jones, Brighton; James Jones. 
Edward ¢ ‘rumley, Pleasant Pisin: A.. L. 


Crumley. 
Charles E. Martin, St. Louis, Mo.: [ 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


S. L. MeGavic, Ottumwa; 8. L. MeGavie Lumber Co. 
A. G. Barr, Chicago; Standard Paint Co. 

J. M. Harlan, Colfax; Colfax Lumber Co. 

Ww. 0. Riddle, Mediapolis ; Rand Lumber Co. 

C. V. Chance, Mystic; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

I. L. Funk, Oskaloosa : Hawkeye Lumber Co. 


Hl. O. Smith, Centerville ; 
John W. Fisher, Humeston; Hawkeye Lumber Co 

W. E. Edwards, Webster; W. E. Edwards. 

zm A. Shultz, Sigourney ; ‘Pauls Lumber Co. 

George Pauls, Washington; Pauls Lumber Co. 

KE. E. Collins, Muscatine; City Lumber Yard. 

Fred Feach, Muscatine ; Mira Hershey Lumber Co. 

J. Arthur Baker, Des Moines ; Carr-Adams Co. 

John McKlveen, Prairie City; E. S. Thompson & Co. 
i Hitchner, Ottumwa; United Lumber Co. 

Kk. F. Hitchner, Qttumwa; United Lumber Co. 

J. H. Kindig, Muscatine ; Muscatine Lumber & Box Co. 
N. J. Steichen, Dubuque; Central Lumber & Coal Co. 
H. A. Pauls, Washington; Pauls Lumber Co. 

B. A. Brown, Colfax; S. M. Brown & Son. 

A. G. Lee, Batavia; Citizens’ Lumber Co. 

J. S. Rowan, Exline; Citizens’ Lumber Co. 

Mr. Riordan, Melrose; Riordan & Erickson. 

S. McKlveen, Chariton: McKlveen & Ikenberry. 

L. W. Boyce, Minneapolis, Minn.; N. W. Lumbermen’s 
W. G. Bair, Malcolm; W. G. Bair Lumber Co. 


Hawkeye Lumber Co. 





Assn. 


R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction; Reaney & Eliason. 
C. E. Ward, Fairfield; Fairtield Lumber Co. 

M. F. Broadwell, Hedrick; M. F. Broadwell Lumber Co. 
O. K. Morrison, South English ; Iilome Lumber Co. 

S. Mahannah, Keswick; Home Lumber Co. 

A. A. DeLong, Crawfordsville; Home Lumber Co. 


Fk. R. Williams, Gibson; Home Lumber Co. 

H. S. Eckels, Seymour; H. 8S. Eckels. 

R. A. Youngblood, Corydon; Corydon Lumber Co. 
J. E. Whiteley, Sewal; Whiteley 
J. P. MeCleery, Oxford; J. P. MeCleery & Son. 
James W. Lux, Lone Tree: Lux & Jones. 

T. Lonergan, Marengo: George W. Cable. ir. 

_ Harding, Eddyville; Harding & McCord. 
Iiomer Richardson, Delta: Homer Richardson Lu 
Ilarry M. Neas, Sigourney : ; A. M. Neas & Son. 
M. Kinnavey, Fairfield; George W. Cable, jr. 

R. T. Crisman, Ottumwa. , 
C. E. Greef, Eldora; C. E. 
3. Vannest, Parnell; M. 
W. F. Hartman, Des Moines; Hartman & Neubert. 
A. W. Bokel, Clinton; Curtis Bros. & Co. 

J. W. Fleming, Osceola. 

W. A. Hudler, Muscatine ; 
V. S. Craver, "Avery. 

A. L. Crawford, Bloomfield ; 
J. M. White, Keota : White, 
Cc. B. Irelan, Drakeville : William Irelan. 

W. O. Butler, Marshaltown. 

Sam Anderson, Albia; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
C. L. Bueckton, Ames. 

A. D. Storms, Ft. Madison. 

L. M. Clark, Moulton. 


Bros. 


mber Co. 


Greef. 
Dwyer. 


Huttig Manufacturing Co. 


Sallew & Crawford. 
Kaufman & Co. 





LUMBER SUPPLIES WANTED BY GOVERNMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The navy 
awarded a contract for the following items: 

For the Mare Island navy yard 

20,000 feet white ash, Ameri ican Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., $1,805. 


department has 


3,500 feet hickory, G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, $247.50. 

105,000 feet Oregon pine, Olsen Mahoney Lumber Com 
pany, San Francisco, $2,332.50. 

300,000 a Oregon pine, Olsen Mahoney Lumber Com- 
pany, $6,440 

75,000 feet, _Oregon pine, Olsen Mahoney Lumber Com 
pany, $1,511.75 

10,000 feet sugar pine, A. S. Carmen, Selby, Cal., $690. 


65,000 feet redwood, 
cisco, $1,930 


Union Lumber Company, San Fran 





Navy Department Receives Bids. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—Bids have been opened at 
the bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy Department, for 
the following: 











10,090 feet, board measure, yellow pine and cypress, New 
Orleans— 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., $352.75. 

Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company, Harvey, La., $188 
for part. 

Salmon Brick & Lumber Company, New Orleans, . waa 22.90. 


Algiers Saw & Planing Mill, 

5,000 pieces white oak 
staves— 

A. 8S. Bacon & Sons, Savannah, Ga., $3,750. 

G. Elias & Bro., $2,950. 

Lucas E. Moore Stave Company, New York city, 
George M. Rosengrant, Mobile, Ala., $3,200. 


New Orleans, $284.6 
heading and 10,000 white oak 


























$4,250. 
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_ IMPROVEMENT AT ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY. 





Strong Demand for Sash and Door- Volume of Inquiries Increases— Building Active in Mis- 
souri Territory— Heavy Contracts Let at Beaumont, Tex. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—All lines of the local lum- 
ber business are improving, a decided change for the 
better having occurred this week. Yellow piners are 
receiving more inquiries and some small orders. Hard- 
wood people report a freer movement of stock at fairly 
satisfactory prices. The greatest improvement, how- 
ever, has been in the local sash and door trade. The 
demand is steady and healthy and prices are better. 

In 1907 the freight movement into St. Louis aggre- 
gated 29,445,669 tons, an increase of 1,825,382 tons over 
1906. The shipments amounted to 18,374,916 tons in 
1907, an increase of 513,725 tons over 1906. Of the 
gross movement of 47,820,675 tons, about 47,452,240 
represented railroad freight and 368,075 river freight. 
The rail freight showed en increase of 2,387,617 tons 
over 1906 and the river freight a decrease of 48,780 tons. 

When the yellow piners’ association went out of exist- 
ence the Lumbermen’s Club was formed. This ¢lub takes 
into its membership only the heads of lumber companies, 
shutting out all the younger employees, who were mem- 
bers of the old yellow piners’ association. This element 
has felt the need of more friendly personal relationship 
of a social nature and the feeling took definite shape 
in a letter sent out this week by a committee on organi- 
zation. 

Receipts by rail for January this year were 8,218 cars. 
Receipts for a corresponding period last year were 9,721 
cars, or 1,503 cars more in 1907 than in 1908. 

River receipts for January, 1908, were 8,000 feet, as 
against 52,000 feet in 1907, or 44,000 more feet in 1907 
than in 1908. 

Shipments by rail for January, 1908, were 6,512 cars. 
For the same month last year the shipments were 6,396 
cars, or 116 cars more in 1908 than in 1907. 

M. P. Sorensen, manager of the Goodrich-MeDaris 
Lumber Company’s yard at Sullivan, Mo., was in St. 
Louis on business this week. He reports the business 
outlook much improved. 

Robert J. Fine, formerly sales manager of the Arkan- 
ses Lumber Company, now located at Texarkana, Ark., 
as selling man for the William Buchanan interests at 
that place, was in this city this week on his way to the 
Chicago convention. He reports business improving. 

J. D. Oreutt, of the Louisiana Lumber Company, 
Louisiana, Mo., was in this city on business this week. 

J. M. Seldon, of Winfield, La., general manager of the 
Winn Lumber Compeny, was a St. Louis visitor this 
week. 

T. W. Budde, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
reports business slightly improved. , 

The implement and vehicle board of trade held its 
regular monthly meeting last evening at the Missouri 
Athletic Club. Judge Charles Holtcamp spoke on the 
subject of ‘‘ Wheels.’’ 

Paul J. Davidson, formerly secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, has accepted a position as salesman 
with the American Hardwood Lumber Company, taking 
the place of C. M. Borrowman. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Wholesalers speak more 
hopefully of the trade outlook this week than at any 
time since the first of the year. The improved condi- 
tion seemingly extends to all branches of the wholesale 
trade, and while the actual demand is not much greater 
than a week or two ago, orders are coming in from 
nearly all parts of the state and, in addition, active in- 
quiry for prices comes from the southwest, and from the 
north and east. The demand so far this month is heavier 
for yard stock than it was in January, and indications 
are favorable to a marked improvement in demand be- 
fore March. Even the sash and door people, who have 
heen complaining of extremely dull trade, report a nice 
line of orders for local shipment. 

Building at Kansas City has been active since the 
first of the year as compared with that of the last three 
months of 1907. Since February architects have been 
busy and retail lumbermen are figuring on many _ bills. 
lhe January record of building permits for various 
cities shows that in thirty-five of the principal cities 
there was a decrease of 36 percent as compared with 
January, 1907. Kansas City is one of the only eight 
that showed a gain and the gain in Kansas City for 
January is 16 percent over January, 1907, 231 permits 
being issued, for buildings to cost $515,360. 

The Missouri Pacific railway gave a Kansas City com- 
pany an order for 100,000 grain doors last week. This 
order alone will take 125 cars of lumber. The order re- 
quires a delivery of 20,000 doors a month. 

E. H. Chapman, of the Chapman Dewey Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a fishing outing in Florida. 

W. S. Dickason, gf the Anson Shingle & Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the city and will spend next month here. Mr. 
Dickason reports business dull in the northwest. He will 
return to Canada next month for a short stay, and in- 
tends to move his family there for the summer. 

Bruce Fair, assistant sales manager of the National 
Lumber & Box Company, Hoquiam, Wash., spent a few 
days in this eity last week. 

John F. Bruce, of the Owl Bayou Cypress Company, 
and Keith Pollitt are making a business trip through 
Missouri. 

The Independence Planing Mill & Supply Company, 
Independence, Mo., has opened offices at 417 Long build- 
ing. 


Harry Dierks, secretary and treasurer of -the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Company, is at the mills this week. 

W. E. Woods will move to 1016 Long building soon, 
and Max I. Mosher will have his new office in 703 Long 
building. 

W. 8S. Yates, of the Yates Lumber & Coal Company, 
Lincoln, Neb., was in Kansas City a few hours this 
week. Mr. Yates was returning from a month’s trip to 
‘uba., He speaks highly of the lumber possibilities of 
Cuba. 

J. H. Hatcher, of Omaha, representing the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, was a visitor in this city this week. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEXx., Feb. 10.—President Ben 8S. Wood- 
head, cf the Beaumont Lumber Company, was the only 
Beaumont lumberman who visited Houston Saturday to 
attend the meeting of Texas lumbermen interested in the 
organization of the Texas Lumbermen’s Association. 

A contract was let Thursday for 1,500,000 feet of 
bridge timber and 4,200 piling for a railroad trestle. 
The contract was let by the Union Bridge & Construc- 
tion Company, of this city, to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, the company being repre- 
sented by A. K. Woodcock, of Lake Charles. The mate- 
rial is for use in redriving two and one-half miles of 
trestle work through the swamps of the Atchafalaya 
river valley in Louisiana for the Frisco railway. 

Lumbermen of Nebraska will visit this city Tuesday 
and an effort to entertain them in a manner befitting 
the occasion will be made by local lumbermen. The 
visitors are coming on a special train and it is expected 
that about 300 persons will be in the party. 

D. K. Newsum, one of the oldest and best known 
lumber salesmen in Texas, has become the Texas repre- 
sentative of the Beaumont Lumber Company. Mr. New- 
sum has worked under President Ben 8. Woodhead, of 
that company, for many years. He was formerly with 
the Continental Lumber Company, of Houston, as Texas 
agent, going to that company when Mr. Woodhead was 
general sales agent. He was also connected with the 
Keith Lumber Company when Mr. Woodhead was the 
general sales agent of that company. Mr. Newsum’s 
home is in San Antonio and he will continue to reside 
there, it being more centrally located than Beaumont. 

John Hanchey, president of the Cannon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bear, La., was among the visitors in this city 
Friday. Mr. Hanchey states that business with his com- 
pany is fairly good. 

J. F. Carter, the well known lumber manufacturer of 
Houston, was a visitor in this city during the week. 

The bringing of a Mexican-American ship to this city 
has been postponed until the government has extended 
the canal another half mile in order to connect it with 
the canal of the Port Arthur Company below the basin. 
Owing to the necessity of this but eight feet of water 
was dredged at the connection with the basin. The gov- 
ernment is advertising for bids for the quarter mile 
extension. It is expected that it will be finished within 
two months. 

Several lumbermen spent last Monday in this city. 
The list included C. H. Moore and C. 8S. Vidor, of Gal- 
veston; Capt. George Locke and Ed F. Wasey, of Lake 
Charles, and J. H. Fisher, of San Antonio. The visitors 
held an informal session with some local lumbermen to 
discuss the lumber outlook. 

Hugo Forchheimer, of Germany, was a visitor in this 
city last week, being the guest of his local representa- 
tive. Mr. Forchheimer said the prospects for German 
business were better for this summer than they had been 
for some time. : 

Arrangements are under way for moving the general 
headquarters of a large Louisiana lumber company to 
this city. It is the intention of this company to estab- 
lish a large hardwood mill in the vicinity of Beaumont 
as well as to move its general headquarters here. 


i i 


OCEAN CARRIERS’ RESPONSIBILITY TO BE EN- 
FORCED. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 11.—Local exporters are en- 
deavoring to secure a reform of steamship bills of lad- 
ing by the correction or elimination of a clause reliev- 
ing the steamship people of responsibility for shakes, 
flaws, discolorations and other defects in timber, lum- 
ber and logs carried in their bottoms unless they shall 
have resulted through the carelessness of the steamship 
officers or crews.. One or two lines have gone so far, it 
is charged, as to wipe out the saving clause as to their 
own carelessness and to stamp upon the lading bills, in 
red ink, the bald statement that they are’not responsible 
for shakes, flaws or discolorations, this being taken to 
mean a disavowal of responsibility even for their own 
faults or carelessness. The last clause, it is declared, 
is clearly in contravention of the Harter act, approved 
February 13, 1893, which prohibits the companies from 
forcing upon shippers agreements depriving the latter of 
all claim for losses or damage due to the carelessness or 
negligence of the carriers. The local port committee of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association will. meet 
next week and this matter may be called to its attention. 
The committee is composed of the following local ex- 
porters: J. H. Gomilla, of the Gomilla-Demack Com- 
pany; P. Landry, of the Lucas E. Moore Stave Com- 
pany, and E. E. Carrier, of Xiques, LeMore Company. 





Fir Doors 


When you hang one of our soft 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it 
is as well made and as serviceable 
as any door sold. There are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, but 
where we get in our work is on 
the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 


FIR MOULDINGS 
INTERIOR TRIM 


AND —_— 


TURNED COLUMNS 














Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 





Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 





OFFICERS: 
George J Osgood, Pres. Wm. McCleary, Treas. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. Ww. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 








EVERYTHING IN WEST COAST 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Summit Mill Co., WASHINGTON. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, 








ALL KINDS OF 


. 
Lumber and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 
Sterling Lumber Co. 


We are Manufacturers. Chehalis, Wash, | 


q Mills at Chehalis, Wash. 








Chicago Tie Company, 


502 Pullman Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAILWAY TIES. 











R. G. McINNES & CO. 
TIMBER BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





163 HOPE STREET, 


GLASGOW. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“WOODMAN.” CLUASGOW. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF oe 
West Virginia White 5 


SPRUCE © 


Boards and Bill Stuff. © 3% 
A line will| bring prices by return mail, 


Telecode Used. 
Booeus BOSE 298. Ie) 
| 
CASES 





We also hand 


Bemi 








Hemlock 


(Just now we have a large stock of above favorably 
located for prompt shipment over B. & O., B., R. 
& P. and Penna. Lines.) 


for railroad and 


oo 
YELLOW PINE, SPRUCE, oak, WHITE PINE, 
LATH AND SHINGLES, 


is& Vosburgh 


Farmers Bank Bldg., 


To ‘og Lumber 


forcibly and convincingly to 
a buyer it’s necessary to pro- 
duce the stock. That's our 
way, and right now want to 
show you some of our 


W. Virginia and Pennsylvania 


le and can ~*~  socmnaty HARD- 
mstruction work: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 











GL 


AZED SASH 





FRAMES, MOULDINGS 





MILL WORK 





AN 


D LUMBER 











SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 


Dealers Only *"32rg:" 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 


INTERIOR TRIM. 














Save Your Money 


By Using 


RED BOOK 


t It contains a 


on the lines it 





1.02 Great Northern Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 








the ; Published 
Semi-Annually 
in January 
and July. 


carefully prepared list of the buyers 


of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 


Covers the 


covers. 


A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


116 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 





THE RECORD. 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Mobile—The Barclay Lumber Company, authorized capital 
gael H. G. Barclay, jr., St. John Wilson and W. H. 
Sink. 








Arkansas. 


Hamburg—The Missouri & Arkansas Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $150,000. 

Walnut Ridge—The Union Lumber, Land & Building Com- 
pany, authorized capital $100,000; T. J. Sharum, C. W. 
White, W. A. Henry and others. 


California. 


Oakland—The Davis Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000, all paid; F. W. Blanchard, W. H. Morrison and H. 


C. Morrison. é 
Florida. 


Lakewood—The Pine Land & Timber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. - 
Tampa—The Dowling Lumber & Export Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. i 
Georgia. 


Savannah—The Durden Pine Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $250,000 instead of $15,000, as 
previously reported. 

Idaho. 


Harrisburg—The Rawson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; M. R. Rawson, C. H. Works, G. H. Water- 
man and others. 





Illinois. 

Belleville—The Bergmann & Lutz Company, authorized 
— $2,500; John Bergmann, Herman Lutz and J. A. 
farmer. 

Brighton—The Brighton Lumber Company, authorized 
— $6,000; A. P. Pendergrass, T. A. Jones and S. O. 
ro 

Chicago—The George P. Bent Company, authorized capital 
$500,000. ’ 

Indiana. 


EvansviJle—The Lannert Manufacturing Company, autuor- 
ized capital $27,000; H. N. Lannert, Margaret Lannert and 
L. M. Lannert. ; 
Iowa. 

Cedar Falls—The Weart-Frisbie Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000, with $20,000 paid in; W. G. Weart, 
George Frisbie and F. B. Miller. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Roth Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$20,000 ; B. Kissell, T. R. Brown and A. S. Weinberg. 

Valley View—The Southern Lumber & Boom Company, 
authorized capital $100,000. 

Winchester-—The R. P. Secobee & Son Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; R. P. Scobee, R. M. Scobee and R. F. 
Scobee. ve 

Louisiana. 

Keithville—The Keithville Lumber Company, ans 
capital $25,000; H. H. Bain, J. M. Owens and M. 
Hayden. 

Shreveport—The Bonds Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; C. A. Bonds and L. C. Adams. 


Maine. 


Portland—The H. F. Farnham Company, authorized capi- 
tal $100,000; E. C. Verrill, H. E. Downes and A. R. 
Bailey. 

Massachusetts. 

Holyoke—The Holyoke Box & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000. 7 

Michigan. 

Detroit—The Krentler-Arnold Hinge Last Company, au- 
thorized capital $400,000; W. B. Arnold, E. O. Krentler, W. 
H. Crawford and others. 

Thomaston—The Walloon Lake Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Ralph Case, J. O. Crotser, John 
Grund and H. F. Baughey. 

Mississippi. 

Canton—The Dickson-McLaurin Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Greenville—The Virden Lumber Company, 
capital $10,000; M. L. Virden and C. E. Canty. 


New York. 

Brooklyn—The South Brooklyn Box Factory, authorized 
capital $5,000; A. Barnett, Abe Goodman and Frank Frei- 
berg. 

oo York City—The Sheperd 
thorized capital $5,000; 
J. Cumiskey. 

Syracuse—The George G. Kenyon Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; G. G. Kenyon, G. M. Kenyon and 


E. Peckham 
North Dakota. 


Grand Harbor—The Grand Harbor Mercantile Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 


Ohio. 

Columbus—The Lumber Dealers’ Credit Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,000; Archard Brandon, A. J. Fox, 8. A. 
Headley and others. 

Elyria—The Parsch Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$40,000; W. T. Parsch, Alexander Parsch, J. C. Parsch and 
others. 

Glen Karn—The Neel Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; C. E. Neel, G. A. Friman, J. J. 
Downing and others. 

Marion—The H. C. King Lumber Company. authorized 
_— $50,000; H. C. King, M. A. King, Dora King and 
others. 


Peebles—The F. F. King Lumber Company, authorized 
— $25,000; F. F. King, H. C. King, M. A. King and 
others. 


authorized 


Lumber Company, au- 
Henry Cape, C. O. Sheperd and A. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Oregon Mutual as comgens author- 
ized_ capital $100,000; C. A. Young, J onteith and 
P. H. Murdoch 
Portland—The Oregon-Wisconsin Lumber Company, au- 
~~ s capital $700,000 ; —— Montgomery, E. W. Ring, 
. M. Stondall and R. E. Sewall 


Sieinnnees: 


Chattanooga—The American Singletree Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; J. Robinson, C. W. Robinson, 
Samuel Rogers and others. 

Memphis—The W. A. Stark _—— Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; W. A. Stark, C. H. Cristman, W. B. Mor- 
gan and others. 

Texas. 


Colorado City—The Davis Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. B. Green, J. H. Finnigan, J. T. Murphy 


.and others. 
Virginia. 





a: Seen nee & Pierce, Seitarinns comitet $100,000 ; 
Massie, A. N. Pierce and W. T. Bow 


we Washington. 


Blaine—The Semiahmoo Mill Company, authorized capital 
$7,000; Elmer Cleveland, D. C. Senter and O. C. Mathis. 

Bucoda—The K. W. Steinhart Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $12,000; K. W. Steinhart, M. J. Lee and 
B. E. Loomis. 

Darrington—The Swastika Mill Company, authorized capi- 
tal $30,000, all paid. 

Opportunity—The Opportunity Box Factory Company, 
autborized capital $10,000; J. F. Brod, J. A. Brod and F. 
Cc. Limbocker. 

Snohomish—The Arlington Shingle Company, authorized 
capital $15,000. ‘ : 

Wisconsin. 


Manitowoc—The Schnoor Bros. Company, authorized 
— $25,000; John Schnorr, Alois Schnorr and Edward 
Schnorr. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—H. O. Hoyt & Son have been succeeded by 
Asa L. Hoyt. 

Talladega—The Talladega Planing Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Talladega Lumber Company. 


Arkansas. 


Little Rock—E. W. Kimball has been appointed receiver 
for the Quapaw Lumber Company. 
Pine Bluff—The C. B. Colborn Lumber & Land Company 
has removed to Poole. ; p 
California, 


Esinore—Graham & Clewett have been succeeded by Meri- 
field & Tillie 

Pasadena The Pomona Lumber Company and the L. W. 
Blinn Lumber Company have consolidated their yards under 
the style of the L. W. Blinn Lumber Company. 

Pomona—The Pomona Lumber Company and the L. W. 
Blinn Lumber Company have consolidated their yards under 
the style of the Pomona Lumber Company. 

Sims—The Northern California Lumber Company has sold 
out at this place to the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company. 


Colorado. 
Fowler—The L. R. Clark Lumber Company recently began. 
Georgia. 


Thomasville—The Wiregrass Lumber Company ; 
in stockholders. 
Idaho. 


Coeur d’Alene—The Panhandle Lumber Company has in- 

creased its capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
Illinois. 

Brighton—Thomas A. Jones has been succeeded by the 
Brighton Lumber Company. 

Chicago—The Creamery Package Manufacturing company 
has increased its capital stock from $2,500,000 to 
$4,000,000. 

Chicago—C. M. McWilliams recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

Chicago—The Henry Sanders Company will be succeeded 
by the Hartman-Sanders Company. 

Dallas City—The L. Burg Carriage Company has increased 
its capital stock from $100,0U0 to $125,000. 

Galesburg—James C. Simpson & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Simpson-McClure Lumber Company. 

Marseilles—Jay S. Armstrong has been succeeded by 
Hunter, Allen & Co. 

Morris—I. N. R. Beatty has changed style to the I. N. R. 
Beatty Lumber Company. 

Pana—The Pana Enterprise Manufacturing Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 


Indiana. 
Bainbridge—Lockridge & Ashley 
wholesale. business. 


Upland—Sturgeon Bros. & Co. 
business. 





change 


recently entered the 


are out of the lumber 


Iowa. 


Elberon—Leonard Kimm has_ been 
Elberon Lumber Company. 

Montrose—Johnson Bros. have been succeeded by Charles 
Johnson 

Redding—J. K. Herron & Co. have been succeeded by Her- 
ron & Scott. 

—- Charles—Smith & Fiero has been succeeded by J. N. 
Smith. 


succeeded by the 


. Kansas. 


Cunningham—Baldwin & Ratcliff have been succeeded by 
8S. T. Baldwin & Son. 

Irving—The Alexander Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by W. E. Rippetoe. 

Severy—The Clark Lumber & Mercantile Company has 
been succeeded by Joseph Mallinger. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—Thomas IR. Brown recently entered the whole- 
sale business. 
Paducah—The Fooks-Acree Lumber Company has_ been 
succeeded by the Fooks Lumber Company. 
Science Hill—W. A. & E. S. Jackson have filed an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 


Louisiana. 


New Orleans—The Independent Cypress Company recently 
entered the wholesale and commission business. 


Massachtsetts. 

Brockton—Charles E. Jennings has been succeeded by the 

Jennings Sons Company. 
Michigan. 

Lansing—The Hall Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Sault Ste. Marie—The Security Trust Company, of De- 
troit, has been appointed receiver for the Perry Lumber 
Company. 





’ Minnesota. 

St. Paul—The S. Berglund Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Capitol City Lumber Company, of Min- 
neapolis. j . 

Missouri. 


Perryville—J. Tlapek & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Tlapek Lumber Company. 

= _ o's F. Fransham & Son have been succeeded 

. Woo 

St. Louis—Gus Koerner recently entered the wholesale 
hardwood trade. 

Milan—The Saunders-Turner Lumber Company, of Kan- 
sas City, recently bought the yard of the R. B. Ash Lumber 
Company at this place. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Butchers’ Supply Company has 
increased its capital. stock from $50,000 to $60,000. 

St. Louis—The Union Mill & Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale trade. 


Nebraska. 


Holdrege.—W. W. Yale has sold interest in the Cornell- 
Yale Lumber Company. 
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New Hampshire. 


Meredith—H. O. Moulton has been succeeded by the 
Moulton Casket Company. . 


New York. 

Brooklyn—Joseph Goetz has been succeeded by the Man- 
hattan Cabinet Works. 

New York—N. H. Colwell has been appointed receiver for 
the Hardware & Woodenware Manufacturing Company. 

Syracuse—George G. Kenyon has been succeeded by the 
George G. Kenyon Lumber Company. 

North Carolina. 


Asheville—The J. S. Coleman Lumber Company; change 
in stockholders. ' 
Ohio. 


College Corner—John H. Stewart is now John H. Stewart 
Son 


Dayton—Bloom & Stewart recently began business. 

Marion—H. C. King & Co. have been succeeded by the H. 
Cc. King Lumber a. : 

Oak Harbor—The Gordon Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $35,000 to $75,000. 

Sandusky—The Sandusky Grille & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Oklahoma. 


El Reno—The T. J. Stewart Lumber Company has re- 
moved headquarters to Oklahoma City. 


Pennsylvania. 

Union City—The Standard Chair Company; change in 
stockholders. : 

; Tennessee. 

Fulton—The Ohio & Tennessee Lumber Company has 
removed to Henning. 

Memphis—The Annesdale Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Tullahoma—Thomas A. Gunn has sold out. 

Whiteville—C. F. Parker recently began business. 


Texas. 


Denison—The Wilson-Haven Company has been succeeded 
by the H. L. Wilson Lumber Company. 

Dublin—J. M. Jordan has been appointed receiver for R. 
B. Spencer & Co. 
Fort Worth—The Axtell-McKee Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Axtell Manufacturing Company. 
Hico—The Jordon-Spencer Lumber Company has failed. 
Mineral Wells—The E. W. Wright Lumber Company ; 
change in stockholders. 

San Marcos—S. V. Houston has been appointed receiver 
for the Christian Lumber Company. 

Virginia. 

Richmond—Winston, Miller & Clack recently began in the 
wholesale business. 

Roxbury—tTremper Bros. are.out of the lumber business. 

Talmash—P. F. St. Clair has been appointed receiver for 
the East River Lumber Company. 


Washington. 


Anacortes—The Anacortes Lumber & Box Company has 
beeh reorganized. 

Everett—The Everett Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Everett—The Hyena Mill Company; change in_ stock- 
holders. 

Forest—R. M. Shaver has been succeeded by J. H. Justice. 

Wisconsin. 

Burlington—The Home Lumber Company has changed its 
style to the Dardis Lumber & Fuel Company and has also 
increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

* Manitowoc—Schnorr Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Schnorr Bros. Company. 
Taylor—Ole A. Anderson has been succeeded by Olson & 


Anderson. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 
Wetaskiwin—The Rosennroll Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Gross Lumber Company. 
New Brunswick. 
Dalhousie—The Dalhousie Lumber Company has sold out 


to the St. Maurice Lumber Company, of Three Rivers, 
Quebec. 





Saskatchewan. 


Wolseley—The Independent Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by D. J. Huet. 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 


Vinegar Bend—The entire plant of the Southern Shingle 
& Lath Mills was totally destroyed by fire February 15, 
with part of the loss covered by insurance. ‘This is the 
second time within a year that the plant has been burned. 








The plant of the Vinegar Bend Lumber Company was also, 


threatened. , 
Florida. 


Palatka—The mill of the Rodman Lumber Company, lo- 
cated near here, was destroyed by fire February 2, with loss 
of about $25,000; no insurance. 

Kansas. 

Dodge City—H. Juneau’s lumber was burned February 1, 

with loss of $1,000. ake 
Louisiana. 


Hackley—The saw miil of W. F. Alford, located near here, 

was burned January 28, with loss of $3,500; no insurance. 
Maine. 

Eagle Lake—Frank Martin’s shingle mill was destroyed 

by fire January 30, with loss of $3,000. 
Maryland. 

Baltimore—The saw mill of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company was destroyed by fire January 31, causing a loss 
of $35,000. 4 

Michigan. 

Bryan—The Escanaba Lumber Company’s store was burned 
on January 31, but the most of the stock, valued at $10,000, 
was saved. : 2 

Missouri. 


St. Louis—The plant of the De Hodiamont Planing Mill 
sompany was destroyed by fire February 1, with loss of 
25,000. 

St. Louis—The plant of the Staudte & Rueckoldt Manu- 
facturing Company was destroyed by fire February 4, caus- 
ing a loss of $57,000; covered by insurance. 

North Carolina. 


Wilmington—The Cape Fear Lumber Company's plant was 
burned February 15, with loss estimated at $100,000; cov- 
ered by insurance. The plant was operated by the Wiley, 
Harker & ‘Camp Company. 

Texas. 


Jefferson—The brick dry kiln of the Clark & Boice Lum- 
ber Company was destroyed by fire February 3, with loss of 


$12,000. 
Virginia. 
Waverly—One of the band mills of the Gray Lumber Com- 
pany was burned February 2, with loss of $12,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Recent Organized Company Collapses. 


NEw YorkK, N. Y., Feb. 10.—A pone in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Prospect Sash & Door Company, 
of Brooklyn, by three creditors. The company was incor- 
porated in May, 1907, with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
liabilities will not be large. 








Stock of Bankrupt Firm Is Sold. 


DETROIT, Micu., Feb. 11.—The stock of George Morley 
& Co., who recently went into liquidation, has been sold to 
the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, with offices in Toronto, 
Ont., and which operates throughout Canada, for $17,225. 
The claims against the bankrupt concern amount to $80,000. 





Hardware & Woodenware Company Fails. 


NEw York, N. Y., Feb. 10.—Nicholas H. Colwell has been 
appointed receiver for the Hardware & Woodenware Manu- 
facturing Company, of this city. The company operates six- 
teen plants in the neighboring states and last year took 
over the National Novelty Corporation. The company is 
capitalized at $3,750,000. It is reported that the assets 
are $3,500,000 and the liabilities $1,160,000. 





Operators of Thirty-five Yards in Receiver’s Hands. 


DUBLIN, TEx., Feb. 8.—J. M. Jordan, with bond fixed 
at $100,000, has been appointed receiver for R. B. Spencer 
& Co., who operate thirty-five yards in Oklahoma and Texas. 
This action was taken by the court on a petition signed by 


J. J. Durham. The company’s assets are estimated at 
$900,000 and liabilities $225,000. 





Receiver Appointed for Arkansas Company. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Feb. 11.—Creditors with claims aggre- 
gating $2,000 have petitioned the federal court for the 
appointment of a receiver for the Quapaw Lumber Company 
and Judge Eben W. Kimball was appointed. The company 
has offices in this city but operates in Louisiana. The 
plant has not been in operation for several months owing 
S ~ company's inability to dispose of its present stock on 

and. 





Later Details in Soo Failure. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 11.—The recent financial embar- 
rassment of Frank Perry, of Sault Ste. Marie, caused regret 
among his many friends throughout the state, but it is 
satisfactory to learn that his affairs are in better shape 
than is usually the case in such experiences. Trust deeds 
of Mr. Perry and the Perry Lumber Company have been 
filed with the Security Trust Company, of Detroit, which is 
named as trustee of these holdings. The aggregate liabili- 
ties of Mr. Perry and the company, of which he holds all 
of the stock but a few shares, are between $700,000 and 
$800,000 and the assets are conservatively estimated at 
from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000. It is expected the arrange- 
ment entered into will enable Mr. Perry to pay every dollar 
of his obligations and leave a substantial balance. Il) health 
is the direct cause of his troubles, as he has not for some 
time been able to give his personal attention to his busi- 
ness, and the financial stringency prevented him from ob- 
taining currency with which to carry on his large contracts. 





Will Retire From Business. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 10.—The Gulf Coast Lumber Com- 
pany is to liquidate its business affairs and retire from 
commercial life. The company was incorporated about nine 
months ago with a capital stock of $50,000, Joseph B. 
Beatty being its president. It succeeded to the business 
of the Emporia Lumber Company when S. F. Carter, head 
of that concern, retired from active business, and its start 
in the business world was under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. Within a short time, however, Mr. Beatty 
died, which was a calamity that was unexpected. The 
company, however, continued to do a good business until 
the recent unprecedented conditions presented in the lumber 
trade. The company has enough cash and stock on hand 
and in transit to quit business with .a surplus. The com- 
pany retires from business gracefully without loss to any 
of a stockholders and with a clean record in the business 
world. ‘ 





Offers to Settle at 50 Cents on the Dollar. 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Feb. 10.—It was reported some time 
ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a meeting of the 
creditors of F. W. Lott & Co., of Wiggins, would be held 
in the near future. That session convened in Gulfport 
several days ago, at which time it developed that the assets 
of the company are about $37,000, with liabilities of ap- 
proximately $41,000. The company made an offer to settle 
at 40 percent, afterward raising this to 50 percent, half of 
which would be paid down and the remainder in twelve 
months. Owing to the absence of many cfeditors or their 
representatives, action was deferred. F. Lott & Co. 
were prominent lumber manufacturers and mercantile people 
of Wiggins, a oe town a few miles south of Hatties- 
burg on the Gulf & Ship Island railway. 





Stockholders Waive Claims. 


NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 8.—At a meeting of the creditors and 
stockholders of the Standard Manufacturing Company, of 
Suffolk, which recently went into bankruptcy, held in 
Suffolk on January 30, the stockholders of the company 
waived their claims upon the assets of the company, thereby 
causing the loss of the creditors to be much lighter. Messrs. 
Robinson and Lewis, the largest stockholders in the com- 
pany, George W. Pruitt and several other Suffolk lumber- 
men have been appointed to settle the affairs of the com- 
pany and decide as to whether it is best to carry on the 
business or discontinue it. 





Trustee Elected at Meeting of Creditors. 


NEw York, N. Y., Feb. 11.—A meeting of the creditors 
of the S. E. Kellar Lumber Company was held February 5, 
at which George D. Graves was elected trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, with a bond of $5,000. large number of claims 
were proved before the referee and a statement submitted 
showing assets of $190,100 and liabilities of. over $200,000. 
There fs some talk of a composition settlement. 





Gets Damages for Alleged Trespass. 


TyLer, Tex., Feb. 11.—In_the case of the Beaumont Tim- 
ber Company, Limited, of Beaumont, vs. .the Lufkin Land 
& Lumber Company, of Lufkin, a verdict of $9,000 was 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff. This suit was instituted 
to recover damages of the defendant company for land and 
timber cut therefrom. 





Mississippi Concern Bankrupt. 


The Craigin Lumber Company, of ee Miss., has 
filed voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the United States 
district court of Biloxi. The liabilities no ee at $4,329, 
with assets of $1.419.52. The petition was filed by Benjamin 
A. Craigin, jr., for himself and the company, and he lists his 
personal liabilities of $2,473.50, with $150 assets, claimed 
exempt. Benjamin‘ A. Craigin, sr., is also a member of the 
company, but it is stated that he refuses to join in the 
petition. 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
- ready for quick shipment— 


2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 

6 cars 1” ist and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwosd. 
15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 
19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or waite oak. 





American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











aple %z1% 
looring 2 inch 


face. 
We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 
Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 








A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Capacity 200 M. Feet Per Day. 


Kendall Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHITE OAK, HEMLOCK, | 
HARDWOODS || 
and CROSS TIES. 


RED OAK, 
mins | Seitin, wa PITTSBURG, PA. Gar'toaa'tow. 











POPLAR. 

















¢) YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand atall times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 


PITTSBURG, 


7 














Hardwoods 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Duxbak Leather Belting 


Chas. A. Schieren & Co.’s Duxbak Waterproof 
Leather Belting is all that the name implies, 
strictly waterproof, and guaranteed to run 
equally as well either in or out of water, either 
entirely submerged, or partially submerged. 

Water or dampness will not affect either the 
fibre of the leather or the cement in the belt in 
any way whatever. We guarantee this state- 
ment and are prepared to demonstrate it in any 
way, and under all conditions. 


Chas. A. Schieren @ Co. 


43 Ferry St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURG PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER HAMBURG, GERMANY. 2: 
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The spiral ridge of glue, (showing in above cut as 
sections of the worm or thread) gives this dowel pin the 
holding power of ascrew. As ascrew holds better than 
a nail, so does the Spiral Grooved pin Aold better than a 
plain pin. Durable doors satisfy customers. 
Our Hard Wood Spiral Grooved pins make 


Stronger, Better Doors 


Write us for list of Manufacturers using these pins. 
It will pay you to handle their product. 


STEPHENSON MEG. CO., South Bend, Indiana. 














The American Credit Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 











Cocheco Oak-Tanned ' 
Belting 


A combination of the best material, most ex- 
pert workmanship and a working experience 
of 64 years spent in perfecting this belting. 


Made by 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, N. H. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 11.—Lumbermen who were 
inclined to be impatient over the slow improvement of 
trade conditions are becoming reconciled to the situa- 
tion. Some of them now express a willingness to ‘‘ let 
the blamed thing work itself out.’’ Harsh things are 
being said about the yellow pine manufacturers who 
are attempting to lift themselves by their bootstraps by 
snapping up orders at any old price in order to move 
stock. ‘There is now no question that demand for yel- 
low pine is improving and there is equally small doubt 
that prices would mend more rapidly if weak kneed mill- 
men would break themselves of the habit of letting 
the buyer fix the price without due regard to cost values. 
As it is, however, there is some stiffening of quotations 
and the gradual increase of orders and inquiries is put- 
ting heart into the panicky. The loosening up of the 
money market, better. collections that have resulted, arid 
the moral certainty that the trade must replenish stocks 
are contributing to the same happy result. Export de- 
mand has perceptibly improved and some nice orders 
are being booked at advances over the quotations of 
the recent past. Primes are in motion again and at all 
the Gulf ports greater activity is reported. 

Local cypress people reported a fairly brisk business 
yesterday. Demand is fairly well distributed, though 
perhaps strongest in the middle west, where yard stocks 
are being sorted up for the season. In the east there 
appears to be a small lull for the time. Factory stock 
is not selling so readily as the manufacturers would 
like, owing to the fact that many factories remain shut 
down or are running part time. Mill stocks have be- 
come rather badly broken during the prolonged period 
of curtailment and those mills which have resumed are 
said to be devoting their attention to accumulating sup- 
plies of items which have ruled scarece.and for which 
there is demand. Price stability continues a feature of 
the cypress trade and to that as much as to any one 
thing may be attributed the comparative steadiness of 
the cypress market through the season of stagnation. 

The hardwoods are moving a little more freely. Prices 
show little variation. Foreign buyers are placing a few 
orders for gum and white oak, while considerable call is 
made on the other side for persimmon and poplar logs. 
Staves are a staple commodity and continue to fecch 
the price. 

Lumbermen diagnosticians are beginning to frame up 
a new diagnosis for the continued slackness. They are 
just now inclined to name the disease politics. The 
financial flurry is conceded a thing of the past. Its 
effect upon the market, they believe, would have spent 
its force before now if this was not an election year. 
Hence politics is at the bottom of their present woes. 
{f this be correct, they reason, there is little use in 
expecting during the next five or six months a return to 
the activity of last year. ‘‘I shall be more than satis- 
fied,’’? remarked one manufacturer the other day, ‘‘if 
my sales for 1908 reach 75 percent of those for last 
year.’? There may be more truth than poetry in this 
theory. In any event, those who accept it will spare 
themselves disappointment and will be in the proper 
frame of mind to appreciate a radical improvement if 
one should happen along unexpectedly. 

Lon Threlkeld, manager of the heading factory of the 
Pioneer Cooperage Company, near Oak Grove, was mur- 
dered by a negro last week. The remains were shipped 
to his old home at Harrisburg, Ill., for interment. It 
may be some consolation to bis friends to know that the 
murdered was quietly but energetically taken in hand 
by a mob and suspended by the neck from a railroad 
water tank near the scene of his crime. 

Lumbermen at Ellisville, Miss., have petitioned the 
state railroad commission for an order compelling the 
New Orleans & Northeastern and the Mobile, Jackson 
& Kansas City railroads to make physical connection of 
their lines in that town, for the benefit of shippers. The 
latter road operates a branch into Ellisville and its 
depot is only a short distance from the main track of 
the New Orleans Northeastern. Members of the com- 
mission last week visited Ellisville in order to investi- 
gate, but their ruling on the matter has not been pro- 
mulgated. ‘The railroads are resisting the petition on 
the ground that the commission has no authority to make 
such an order. 

Talk of the organization of seuthern box manufac- 
turers continues, but little definite information on the 
subject can be secured. It is understood, however, that 
the negotiations begun at the informal meeting some 
weeks ago are still in progress and definite announce- 
ment may be expected at any time. The local box- 
making industry is manifesting great activity just now 
and several new plants are rumored as possibilities of 
the near future. One of these enterprises, the Mer- 
chants’ Box Company, is now publishing its charter. It 
is capitalized at $25,000, domiciled in New Orleans, and 
the following officers, who are also to compose the first 
board of directors, are named: President and _ treas- 
urer, Francis F. Wigginton; vice president, Charles B. 
Woolley; secretary, Henry J. Gernhauser. 

It is announced that Beaumont, Tex., will be made a 
distributing point for territory west of New Orleans by 
a number of prominent naval stores operators. Rail- 
roads entering Beaumont have, at the request of the 
operators, granted ‘‘assembly rates’’ for all points 
within a radius of 100 miles of Beaumont, placing the 
Texas town on an equality with New Orleans, Mobile 














and other central distributing points. The grant of this 
concession will hasten the development of the turpentine 


HIGHER PRICES PREVAIL AT THE CRESCENT CITY. 


"Good Demand for Cypress Throughout Middle West—Foreign Buyers Send Orders for Gum 
and White Oak— Beaumont To Be Naval Store Center. 








industry in cast Texas, and several prominent naval 
stores companies, among whom is mentioned the Gillican 
Vizard Company, of New Orleans, will, it is stated, 
establish offices at Beaumont to handle the business. 

Under date of last Tuesday a dispatch from Biloxi an- 
nounced that E. T. Hines and D. J. Gay had disposed 
of their stock in the Jackson Naval Stores Company, 
the first to the Union Naval Stores Company, of New 
Orleans, and the second to IF. E. Pringle. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $300,000 and has an office in 
Biloxi, but the greater part of its holdings are located 
in Jackson county. 

Lumber exports continue very brisk in the Paseazoula- 
Moss Point district ard all the mills at that port are 
said to be running full time. The fcllowinz vesse! 
cleared from there last week: 


By L. N. Dantzler Company—Margaret May Riley, for 
Demerara, with 300,000 feet; Laguna, for Mayaguez, with 
250,000 feet; Henrietta J. Powell, for Vera Cruz, with 
245,000 feet ;:Phecda, for Rotterdam, with 1,950,000 feet. 

By W. Denny & Co.—Henny, for Montevideo, with 620,000 
feet. 

By Standard Lumber Company, from the Dantzler mills 
Invictus, for Havana, with 825,000 feet. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Commodore, Liverpool—7,713 pieces gum lumber, 
7.861 pieces oak lumber. 9238 pieces cottonwood lumber, 3,000 
pieces hardwood lumber, 301 bundles gum lumber, 702 pieces 
ash lumber. 

Steamship Politician, Liverpool—3,0U0 pieces hardwood 
lumber, 266 skewers hardwood billets. 

Steamship Hl Mar. New York—67,500 feet lumber, 41 bar 
rels skewers. 

Steamship Ujest, Copenhagen and Denmark—213 bundles 
poplar lumber, 297 pieces poplar lumber, 1,436 p‘eces oak 
lumber, 160 pieces pine lumber, 963 pieces lumber. 

Steamship Lillie, Port Limon—6,967 pieces pine lumber, 
641 cross ties. 

Steamship Vorr Head, Pelfast—281 packages handles, 14 
poplar logs, 75 hickory logs, 6,819 pieces pine lumber, 6,974 
pieces gum lumber, 748 pieces poplar lumber, 4,004 pieces 
eak lumber, 448 skewers hickory billets. 

Steamship Juan Forgas, Barcelona and Oporto—44,026 
staves. 

Steamship Jrishman, Bremen—3,696 pieces pine lumber. 
71,908 staves, 66 hickory logs. 

Steamship City of Mecico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—2,280 
bundles shooks, 3,770 pieces pine lumber, 196 pieces piling, 
609 pieces cypress lumber, 1,010 bundles, 500 skewers gum 
staves. 

Steamship Oxonian, Liverpool—1,012 pieces gum lumber, 40 
cases handles, 18 hickory legs. 

Steamship Ryton, Antwerp—-744 bundles, 6.966 pieces cot 
tonwoed lumber, 5,265 bundles, 9,456 pieces oak lumber, 729 
ash logs, 149 oak logs, 89 hickory logs, 23,050 0.1 staves. 
1,340 pieces pine lumber, 6,899 pieces gum lumber, S57 
bundles gum lumber, 29 dressed walnut logs. 

Steamship Mexican, Liverpool—2,225 pieces tupe!o lumber, 
1,064 pieces gum lumber, 822 pieces oak lumber, 4,800 staves, 
13 oak logs. . 

Steamship Proteus, Havana—9,531 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Asian, Liverpool—1,300 pieces gum lumber, 20 
boxes match blocks, 416 skewers billets, 250 persimmon logs, 
42 oak logs, 76 ash logs, 82 hickory logs. 

Steamship Harry T. /nge, Colon—12,454 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 542 pieces piling, 224 cypress ties. 

Steamship Rapalio, Hamburg—137 poplar logs, 1,902 pieces 
gum lumber, 1,685 pieces poplar lumber, 1,935 pieces pine 
lumber, 1,842 pieces chestnut lumber, 4,891 pieces walnut 
lumber, 485 pieces oak lumber, 100 cases pencil slats, 36,900 
staves, 760 bundles handles. 

Steamship St. Oswald, Bremen—60,760 staves, 558 pieces 
oak lumber. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana—280 bundles crate material. 

Steamship Sofia Hohenberg, Trieste, Barcelona, Naples and 
Venice—-73,897 staves, 6,403 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Mechanician, Liverpool—8,348 pieces gum lum- 
ber, 1,531 bundles gum lumber, 2,132 pieces oak lumber, 457 
bundles oak lumber, 490 bundles poplar lumber, 576 pieces 
poplar lumber, 1,388 bundles hardwood lumber. 

Steamship Antilles, New York—67,500 feet lumber. 


Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 984,000 feet. 





TRANSPORTATION MATTERS IN THE CENTRAL 
SOUTH. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 11.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has canceled its date for a hearing 
in New Orleans. It had been given out that members 
of the commission would sit here on February 18 to hear 
the complaints of lumber exporters against local rail- 
roads and the Southern Car Service Association, together 
with: such other matters as are pending. Buta recent 
telegram from Washington announced the indefinite 
postponement of the hearing. So far as the lumber com- 
plainants are concerned the delay will probably prove 
beneficial. The New Orleans Port Investigation Com- 
mission is preparing a mass of data regarding port 
abuses which should be extremely valuable to the prose- 
cutors of suit against the local railroads for alleged dis- 
crimination. Last week the commission visited Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile, investigating 
conditions at those ports, shipping regulations, labor ques- 
tions and everything related to the handling of maritime 
commerce. Chairman Cordill is quoted as saying thai 
the inquiry at other seaports forces him to the conclu- 
sion that New Orleans is suffering from ‘‘self inflicted 
wounds.’’ There is nothing, in other words, to warrant 
our loss of trade at the hands of our rivals save the 
abuses practiced by cur own people, our own railroads, 
steamship lines and laborers. It is strongly intimated 
that the commission will probe to the bottom the charges 
that the local steamship lines and railroads are in collu- 
sion to drive tramp ships away from the port. This is 
denied strenuously by the parties involved, but it is 
fairly evident that something besides exorbitant labor 
charges is at the seat of the difficulty, and the commis- 
sion will leave no stone unturned in its effort to discover 
the metaphorical Senegambian in the fluel heap. The 
commission will begin its hearings in New Orleans next 
Monday. 

Great interest has been created by the announcement 
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of a pending deal for the transfer of an 8,000-acre tract 
of vaiuable lake shore property fronting Lake Ponchar- 
train between Milneburg and Little Woods. The tract is 
the property of R. H. Downman, Frank B. Hayne, L. 8. 
Berg, Fritz Jahncke, J. J. Gannon and other capitalists 
of New Orleans and New York. Plans for its drainage 
and development were adopted some time ago and it is 
now reported that it will be taken over by an’ eastern 
syndicate. Rumors regarding the uses to which it is to 
be put range from truck farming to railroad terminal 
sites, to which last it is admirably adapted. Mr. Berg 
is now president of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
railroad, which has announced its determination to enter 
New Orleans, and one of the most plausible theories 
advanced is that his line will take over the property for) 
use as a terminal and distributing yard. This is very 
elaborately worked out and is traced back by the 
theorists to the desire of the Pennsylvania system to 
gain a foothold here. The Mobile road now has a branch 
to Hattiesburg, Miss., and could easily build across to 
Covington, tapping the New Orleans Great Northern at 
that point and using the latter’s tracks into New Or- 
leans, either over the New Orleans & Northeastern trestle 
or upon a trestle to be constructed jointly by the Good- 
year people and the people behind the Pennsylvania- 
Mobiie, Jackson & Kansas City scheme. All this is prin- 
cipaliy speculation, but it is altogether likely that the 
big tract will eventually be acquired by some railroad 
for development as a terminal or distrikuting yard. 

Within three months, .say the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco people, that system will be operating trains into 
New Orleans. A full crew has been put to work on the 
Atchafalaya bridge, completion of which has been de- 
layed by high water, and it is confidently predicted that 
the structure will be completed by May 1. Kansas City 
bridge contractors for the Frisco last week awarded 
contracts for a million and a half feet of bridge material 
to be used on the Louisiana lines of the Colorado South- 
ern, New Orleans & Pacific, a link in the Frisco’s New 
Orleans extension scheme. At present the line is 80 
percent: completed and as this is the only construction 
necessary to give the system a line from Houston to 
Baton Rouge the line is clearly within reaching distance. 
The new union station in Basin street, which the Frisco 
will enter, will be completed in March or April and a 
train service between Opelousas and New Orleans will 
probably be inaugurated upon the completion of the 
Atchafalaya bridge. 

Another railroad project of interest to New Orleans 
and Louisiana lumbermen is the Baton Rouge, Ham- 
mond & Eastern, now practically complete from the state 
capital to Covington, where it connects with the New 
Orleans Great Northern. Work trains have already been 
run into Covington, and while there is considerable level- 
ing up and ballasting to do it is expected that train serv- 
ice will be inaugurated by March 1. The last steel was 
laid on Wednesday of last week. The line is said to be 
owned by the Illinois Central, but just what part of it 
is destined to play in the scheme now being worked out 
by the transportation captains has yet to be developed. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Gutrport, Miss., Feb. 8.—This city and its attendant 
interests are rapidly assuming their wonted activity, and 
the outlook is that this will be a busy year. Six years. 
ago Gulfport was not even on the map. Now it is an 
incorporated city with blocks of brick buildings ranging 
from three to five stories high; a splendid hotel, modern 
in all its appointments; an office building of the Gulf & 
Ship Island railroad; a fireproof freight house about 
500x50 feet in size; a naval stores plant; a cotton seed 
oil and fertilizer factory; a large sash, door and blind 
factory and several smaller woodworking plants and 
machine shops; the Gulf & Ship Island railroad shops, 
where everything from a box car to a palace car and the 
engines to haul them are repaired and built outright, 
ind better than all it is the banner lumber exporting 
int of the entire Gulf coast, with as fine a harbor as 
an be found. The city recently issued $52,000 worth 
of bonds, which were sold to John Nuveen & Co., of 
Chieago. Of this amount $16,000 will go for school 
uildings in the wards where the buildings are too 
mall; $10,000 for sewerage and $20,000 for water works. 

The saw mills that have been idle are putting in good 
ime and the export business will be booming in a few 

eeks at longest. The demand for lumber is growing 

nd prices have a decided upward tendency. 

The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, which is by 
ar the largest exporting company in south Mississippi, 
ist year exported sixty-five cargoes, comprising 76,000,- 
00 feet of lumber, to Central and South American 
ports, besides 10,000,000 feet to European ports. 

The Gulfport & Northwestern, the Hines road, is being 
alked of again. The preliminary steps, it is asserted, 
have been taken and all that remains is awarding the 
ontracts for construction, When work is really begun 
m this road it will mean a greater boom than has ever 
been experienced in this part of the country. 

The exports from this district for January were: 

Lumber 15,641,000 feet, valued $306,326; joists and 


scantling 356,000 feet, valued $5,881; sawn timber 2,249,000 


feet, valued $47,125; hewn timber 1,055 cubic feet, valued 


$338; manufactures of lumber and timber, valued $89,411. 


The exports from this district for the last two weeks 
were: 


_Steamship Chelford, Dunkirk, 184,000 feet lumber, valued 
$5,535, by Hugo Forchheimer; also 274,000 feet lumber, 
valued $6,660, by William Lowry. 

Bark Silverstream, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 493,000 feet 
lumber, valued $8,133; 356,000 feet joists and scantling, 
valued $5,881, by the H. Weston Lumber Semone. 

Steamship Venus, Colon, Panama, 197,000 feet lumber, 
valued $5,000, by the Camp & Hinton Company; 428,000 
feet lumber, valued $9,370; 1,000 piles, valued $5,000, by 
8S. E. Naylor & Co. 

Schooner Otis, Havana, Cuba, 224,000 feet lumber, valued 
$3,813, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 


Ship Orphons, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 955,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $15,764, by W. Denny & Co. 

Steamship Ince Bank, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 2,230,000 
feet lumber, valued $42,376, by F. W. Elmer. 

Schooner Laguma, Mayuguz, Porto Rico, 294,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $5,217, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Margaret — Riley, Georgetown, Guiana, 241,- 
000 feet lumber, valued $6,502, by the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company. 

Schooner Nannie C. Bohlen, Kingston, Jamaica, 108,000 
feet lumber, valued $2,470, by the Thayer Export Lumber 
Company. 

Schooner Henrietta J. Powell, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 268,000 
feet lumber, valued $4,735, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. ‘ 

Bark Hmelia, Lisbon, Portugal, 349,000 feet sawn timber, 
valued $5,500; also, Oporto, Portugal, 285,000 feet lumber, 
valued $5,100, by the Thayer Export Lumber Company. 

Steamship Delta, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1,047,000 feet 
lumber, valued $23,034; Southampton, England, 423,000 
feet sawn timber, valued $8,889, by the Mississippi Trans- 
portation Company. 

Steamship Ventmoor, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 504,000 
feet sawn timber, valued $11,880; 1,773 cubic feet hewn 
timber, valued $408; Liverpool, England, 15,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $375; 1,490,000 feet lumber, valued $32,780; 
81,411 cubic feet hewn timber, valued $7,774, by the Missis- 
sippi Transportation Company. 

Bark Avonia, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 1,176,000 feet lumber, 
valued $21,169, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Brig Due Sorelle B., Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 671,000 
feet lumber, valued $11,234; 413,000 feet joists and scant- 
ling, valued $6,913, by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Steamship Pheeda, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 589,0 feet 
lumber, valued $17,661; 32,998 cubic feet hewn timber, 
valued $8,711; Liverpool, England, 974,000 feet lumber, 
valued $29,206, by the Standard Export Lumber Company. 

Schooner Invictus, Havana, 326,000 feet lumber, valued 
$3,427, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 


Vessels in port: 


Steamships Teressa Horn, Westlands, Slidrecht, Thordisa, 
Canterbury, Alewander Kamduroff, Portreath. 

Ships Albania, Saron. 

Schooner Bloomington. 

Barks Bayard, Ida. 

Barkentines Ethel Clark, Louisa. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HartiespureG, Miss., Feb. 11.—Inquiries are plentiful, 
but many operators believe that these are ‘‘feelers’’ to 
ascertain the attitude of manufacturers. No more lum- 
ber is being manufactured in Mississippi than thirty 
days ago, probably less. Millmen are resolved to sell 
no lumber at prevailing prices, which are in many in- 
stances below the cost of production. 

Lumbermen from all parts of Mississippi are in this 
city this week in attendance at the annual convention 
of the state masons. 

Superintendent Flannigan, of the New Orleans & 
Northeastern railroad, says that his company will begin 
work on the passenger station at this point, for which 
structure plans have been drafted, as soon as conditions 
improve. 

The Mississippi Central railway, with headquarters in 
this city, yesterday threw open the doors of its freight 
depot at this point. This building was needed to facili- 
tate the handling of the line’s freight, which, during the 
last year or two, has been greatly augmented. 

Reports from Moss Point state that conditions in 
the export markets have considerably improved during 
the last few weeks, that most of the mills are running 
full time and that many vessels are daily clearing from 
that port with cargoes of lumber for foreign and South 
American points. For some time the export trade has 
been considerably better than the interior and many 
firms of this section have been cutting material for 
export shipment. 

The saw mill of the Walker Lumber Company at 
Georgetown was struck by the recent cyclone which 
passed over that part of the state and was nearly 
demolished. The plant will be repaired at once and will 
start up probably by February 15. 

Several months ago it was announced that the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, owning a vast tract of timber 
in southern Mississippi, would construct a line from 
Poplarville, on the New Orleans & Northeastern rail- 
road, to Gulfport, the line ultimately to be extended to 
Vicksburg. It was recently learned that the company 
will soon award contract for the construction work on 
the line from Poplarville to Gulfport, the balance of 
the road to be abandoned until this division is com- 
pleted and ready for operation. Capt. J. T. Jones, head 
of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, with terminals at 
Gulfport, granted certain attractive concessions to the 
Hines line and the business league of the town guar- 
anteed it rightofway. The business men of Ellisville 
recently endeavored through the state railroad commis- 
sion to compel the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City rail- 
road and the New Orleans & Northeastern railroad to 
make connection at that point, but the commissioners 
declined to comply with their request. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


_MosiLz, ALA., Feb. 11.—If the aggregate valuation of 
exports last week, as compared with those of the previous 
week, can be taken as a criterion some portion of the 
hoped for revival has arrived. The value of exports 
for the last week in January aggregated $54,665. Feb- 
ruary started off with a record of triple that amount, the 
value of the exports of its first week being $187,899. 
The bulk of these exports was lumber, inchading one 
eargo of staves, some small parcel shipments of hard- 
woods and sawn and hewn timber, and one large ship- 
ment of sawn timber. During the first week of this 
month exports cleared for ports in Germany, New Bruns- 
wick, Cuba, South America, Honduras, Italy, Great 
Britain, France, Holland and Jamaica. 

Gregory L. Luce, president of the K. C. Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lucedale, made a personal investigation of the 
damage resulting to timber lands in the vicinity of Luce- 
dale, Brushy, Merrill and adjacent towns in Mississippi 
along the line of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
railroad and reports that the damage was not as ex- 











| Shultz Sable Rawhide Belts Run 
Slack Without Slip. 


Rawhide pliability allows the soft, clinging surface 
of a Shultz Sable Belt to stay right where it lands 
on the pulley. Hard-surfaced oak-tanned belts must 
be drawn tight and dressed with ‘‘dope” to prevent 
slip. Tight belts wear the bearings uselessly. 

Tell us where you wish to use a belt, and let us 
quote prices. 


Ask for our BELT BOOK. 


Shultz Belting Company, 
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Gillis & Moulton, “*Suicxco"*" 
Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Office, 
200 Girard Building. 
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Lumber Dealers in 











Spruce, 

Hemlock, Stsh 
White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine | market 
Hardwoods, oie 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass, 
143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J, 








John J. Rumbarger 
ALL GRADES OF 


Spruce Lumber 


Either Rough or Dressed, and 
Shipped via any Railroad. 


5 POPLAR IN ALL GRADES 


All kinds of Hardwood Lumber 
and Southern White Pine. =: 








Harrison Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















John J.Soble. Harry I. Soble. 
SOBLE 


BROTHERS, 
722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer all inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Peivacevenia, PA: 























Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SoNorthern ~ WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


Squares, Baluster Stock, etc. 


Janney-Whiting Lumber Co. 
121-1122 Girard Bidg., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Posts 
For 
Spring 


Trade 
Duluth Log Company, 


PRODUCERS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 


Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine, Planing Mill 

Hardwood and Assorting Yard 

and Hemlock. Swannanoa, N. C. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 














WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Tles, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 
SL A EL SS ET 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 














Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE, 


CASmitn Lower Co. 
Sumber Manufacturer. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 


Northland Pine Co. 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 








F. Weyerhzuser, President, 
W.H. Laird. Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mgr. 
F. S. Bell, Secretary C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Besides bringing you the maximum 
profits, our PINE LUMBER gives 
your patrons good service and unfail- 
ing satisfaction, making permanent 


R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 


customers of them. 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


A Few n 
Surplus Items 


1x8 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

3x12 16’ No. I Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 


No 626 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























tensive as at first reported. His company’s loss will be 
about $2,300. 

The Gulf Coast Record gives the following figures 
of the last two years’ business from the Gulf: 


Lumber, superficial feet, 1907, 745,291,770; 1906, 751,- 
503,116 

Sawn timber, superficial feet, 1907, 324,998,056; 1906, 
274,620,634 


Hewn timber, cubic feet, 1907, 2,009,784 ; 1906, 1,996,155. 

Last week a cargo was sent from this port to Ro- 
sario and this week a large cargo cleared for Buenos 
Ayres. 

Noel E. Turner, president of the Vinegar Bend Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from a several weeks’ stay 
in Cuba. He secured orders for about 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber but did not find much improvement in the Cuban 
trade. Buyers in the island are not generally availing 
themselves of the prevailing low prices coupled with low 
freight rates. Inquiries are more frequent, but the out- 
look for better prices is not encouraging. 

The market for prime lumber shows signs of a revival. 
Inquiries are more for March and April delivery than 
for immediate shipment. Manufacturers can obtain 
from $27.50 to $29 for 11-inch and up. Demand for 
14-inch stock is light, but other thicknesses are wanted. 

A slight improvement is noted in the domestic demand 
for hardwoods, almost every variety showing activity. 
Stocks abroad are reported to be quite adequate, but 
are entering into consumption moderately and steadily. 
Agents take a more hopeful view of the situation. 

Exports from Mobile for the week ended February 8: 


Iwubeck, Germany, G yerman steamship Beta—1,068,000 su- 
perticial feet lumber, $33,632 

Rotterdam, German on Beta—149,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $4,669; 181,000 superficial feet sawn timber, 
$3,350. 
: St. John, New. Brunswick. a schooner Chelsie— 


284,591 superficial feet lumber, $6,1 

Havana, German steamship Grteinsia—23, 250 superficial 
feet lumber, $523; ae schooner Hugh G.—389,000 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $6,78 

Buenos Ayres, British steamship Jevington—2,087,529 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $41,750 

La Ceiba, British steamship Belvernon—27,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $337. 

New York, American steamship Rio Grande—75,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

Genoa, Italy, Italian bark Chivarina—375,772 superficial 
feet lumber, $6,764. 

Liverpool, British steamship Yanariva—5,757 superficial 
feet oak timber, $230; 75,590 superficial feet pine lumber, 
$1,814; 14,497 cubic feet hewn oak, $5,798 ; 700 cubic feet 
hewn pine, $175; 6,668 cubic feet hewn pine, $2,000 ; 1,336 
Canada butt staves, $425. 

Cette, France, Italian steamship Francesco Ciampe—495,- 
080 staves, $4,200. 

Nipe, Cuba, British ateomanip Greta—79,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $1,421; logs, $117. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, American eed John L. Trent— 
463,275 superficial feet lumber, $17,3 

Dublin, Ireland, British steamship emoor—1,269,000 su- 
perficial feet sawn timber, $20,890; 20,440 cubic feet hewn, 
$3,240; 155,000 superficial feet lumber, $2,325. 

‘Amsterdam, British steamship Exmoor—21,973 cubic feet 
hewn, $4,600; 445,000 superficial feet lumber, $7,380. 

Kineston, Jamaica, British schooner F. W. Pickels—460,- 
000 superficial feet lumber, $9,975. 

Total valuation, $187,899. 


THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


Outlook for West Indian Business Is Good—Hard- 
wood Men as Far Apart as Ever 
Over Inspection Question. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 10.—John W. Hyde, of the 
Ensign Lumber Company, has just returned from a 
three weeks’ visit to Panama and the West Indies. He 
went as superecargo on the steamship Mang Isles. He 
reports that the construction of the canal will make a 
demand for large lines of lumber and that this section 
will probably get most of the business. He also visited 
Kingston, Jamaica, and says that city will also use a 
great deal of lumber in its rebuilding. The idea was 
temporarily prevalent that Kingston would be aban- 
doned, but Mr. Hyde says the insurance money is being 
paid, and as fast as this is done orders are going for- 
ward for large~ bills of lumber and building material. 
While away he booked orders for 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 1,000,000 of which will go to Kingston and the 
other 2,000,000 to Panama. He came through Cuba 
on his return and reports that island in a high state of 
prosperity. He says that if’our government continues 
to hold it there will be a fine demand for lumber there, 
but if the island is turned over to the Cubans next year 
the uncertainty of conditions will prevent the business 
from materializing. 

J. H. Zaring is in the north on a business trip. 

H. H., Tift, the veteran president of the Georgia- 
Florida Sawmill Association, is in this city looking 
after the interests of the Dowling Lumber Company. 

Stearns & Co.’s mill at Bagdad has shut down owing 
to a strike, the workmen refusing to accept a reduction 
in wages of 15 cents a day. 

The Vrieze mill is kept busy, its trade being from 
New York and consisting of railroad and factory stock, 
principally for repairs. 

Business is dull, although inquiries continue to come 
in, and a few orders are being placed at low prices. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BaLtImorE, Mp., Feb. 12.—Apparently the majority 
of eastern hardwood men and the manufacturers who 
are members of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion are as far apart over the question of inspection as 
ever, and it looks as though a big split could not be 
avoided unless one side or the other makes a complete 
surrender. The conference in New York January 29 
resulted in the appointment of a special committee, 
which was to revise the inspection rules in such a way 
as to insure the consent of all concerned, This com- 


mittee was not only unable to get together but became 
involved in such apparently irreconcilable differences 
that a number of eastern hardwood men have issued an- 
other invitation for a conference, largely of the whole- 
sale interests of the east, at which they purpose to frame 
what amounts to an ultimatum in the way of conditions 
with regard to inspection. If the National association 
refuses to accept this ultimatum the malcontents may 
declare their virtual independence of the association 
and refuse to do business except on the basis of the in- 
spection outlined by them. With this end in view letters 
have been sent out asking the eastern interests to send 
delegates to the proposed conference. The invitation 
received by Richard W. Price, who represented the Bal- 
timore Lumber Exchange at the recent conference, will 
be laid before the local hardwood men. 

M. 8. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., Baltimore hard- 
wood men, is home again after a stay of five or six 
weeks in the soutkL. Most of this time he spent at Mo- 
bile, Ala., where the firm’s saw mill is located, but he 
also visited other points and attended the annual. meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association at 
New Orleans. He returned with an optimistic opinion 
of the business outlook. 

P. M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a trip of several weeks 
spent in New York and other eastern points. He was 
accompanied by his wife, but found time to give some 
attention to business and keep an eye on lumber develop- 
ments. Mr. Womble says that inquiries have increased 
in number, but that the volume of orders resulting 
therefrom is small and that trade as a whole continues 
quiet. Col. T. S. Wylly, vice president of the company, 
was here yesterday to confer with other officers of the 
company, having come to Baltimore expressly for that 
purpose. He returned south. William Tegeler, secretary 
of the company, is on a trip south to the offices of the 
company in that section. He will visit Savannah, Fer- 
nandina and Jacksonville, going over accounts and other- 
wise informing himself of the work done by the office 
force, besides seeking to stimulate the latter. 


NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 


Steps Taken to Protect Timber from Fire in Maine 
—Heavy Snow in Vermont— Building 
Contracts Show a Decrease. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 10.—Morris A. Hall and* Hon. 
J. M. W. Hall have gone to British Columbia to transfer 
a part of their timber lands. On the way home they will 
visit southern California. 

The Machias Lumber Company, of Machias, Me., 
founded by J. M. W. Hall, and of which James R. Hall 
is treasurer, has a cash surplus amounting to at least 
one-third of its capital stock. About two years ago a 
mill was built at a cost of $45,000 and for which the 
company is not indebted more than $20,000. The policy 
of the officers of this company is to protect its vast tim- 
ber holdings in Maine from fire as far as possible. 
Three fire stations will be established, one on the top of 
each of the three mountains in that section. Each sta- 
tion is to be equipped with a finder and map of the dis- 
trict. When a fire is discovered the man on watch will 
use his finder on the map to locate it and then the exact 
location will be telephoned to town for help. Other 
lumber companies in this section have been glad to 
coéperate in this matter. In cutting lumber along a 
stream the Machias Lumber Company leaves a strip of 
green and does not allow the old tops of trees to be 
deposited near the bank, thereby lessening the possi- 
bility of a fire jumping across a stream. James R. 
Hall, who recently returned from a trip to New Bruns 
wick and Maine, looks for a firmer market for spruce, 
hemlock and cedar shingles. 

Walter Adams, New York, of the Cummer Lumber 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., was in this city last week. 

Mr. Marsh, of the Sea Coast Lumber Company, wit! 
mills in Florida, called on the Boston trade last week. 

H. B. Clark, of the Boston Lumber Company, has just 
returned from a trip to his mill in Vermont and reports 
four feet of snow there. 

Material increase in the building trade is eviden!. 
One lot of land containing about twenty-five acres near 
Quincy, Mass., is being staked out and will be built on 
this spring. Several other large tracts of vacant lan‘ 
near Boston have been bought for improvement ani 
many hundred dwelling houses will probably be erected 

I. N. Chase, who for several years has held a respon 
sible position with A. W. Hayford & Co., has starte: 
in the wholesale lumber business at 33 Broad street. 

Willard L. Lansing, of G. D. Lansing & Son, lumbe 
dealers, Providence, R. I., has left with his wife on 2 
three months’ trip to Egypt. 

Mr. Carpenter, of the Carpenter Lumber Company, 
Attleboro, left last week for a trip to Florida. 

Frank W. Lawrence and Herbert Blanchard, who at 
tended a recent meeting of delegates from various east- 
ern associations and the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in New York, for the purpose of talking 
over/the survey rules of the latter association, have made 
their report to the members of the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association. The meeting did not result in 
any definite rules being adopted nor in any rules being 
recommended for adoption. 

Building contracts awarded in New England during 
the last week amounted to $1,027,000, as against $5,027, 
000 for the corresponding week last year. Since January 
1 the contracts have amounted to $3,950,000, as com- 
pared with $10,012,000 during the corresponding period 
a year ago, showing a loss of over $7,000,000. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Prices in New York Remain Firm and Inquiries Are 
Slowly Improving, Although Retailers 
Are Doing But Little Business. 


New York, Feb. 11.—Inquiries are slowly improving 
and wholesalers are content to let conditions run their 
course. No one seems to be pressing stock for sale and 
prices remain firm. Retailers are exerting their influence 
to keep prices to a proper level, realizing that a strength- 
ening in quotations puts a more uniform value on stocks 
in hand. Most retailers in the lower city sections are 
doing little business and their orders indicate that they 
expect their stocks to be sufficient for several weeks. 
Builders appear in no hurry to file plans. Collections 
are better, and while renewals are frequent less com- 
plaint is heard of in this connection. Hardwood dealers 
and those catering to the manufacturing trade report 
little or no activity in that line. Furniture factories are 
turning out little work and complain that few orders 
come in. Millwork factories have enough small and 
special work to keep them from closing down. 

S. Boice, of the Boice Lumber Company, Abingdon, 
Va., called on the hardwood trade last week. Other 
visitors include B. T. Wheedon, of W. D. Young & Co., 
Bay City, Mich.; C. R. Guy, of Ellington & Guy, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association; Clem Lloyd, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings 
Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; C. H. Turner, Ma- 
lone, N. Y. 

R. W. Douglass, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash., stopped in New York for a few days before re- 
turning to headquarters, after attending the annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Buffalo last week. Mr. Douglass reports a slight demand 
for shingles and says conditions on the Pacific coast will 
permit a big improvement before it will be felt. The 
mills he represents have a daily capacity of 275 cars, 
but recently the average is only about 100 cars. 

O. H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., and the Babcock Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa., 
spent part of last week visiting some of the firm’s 
customers in this city and looking over conditions gen- 
erally, besides paying a visit to the local Babcock office, 
43 Wall street. He says that many inquiries are coming 
in and that prospects are good for increased buying as 
early as March 1. 

M. W. Teufel, of the Davison Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, 1 Madison avenue, returned Wednesday from a 
several weeks’ trip to the company’s spruce and hemlock 
mills at Bridgewater and Springfield, Nova Scotia. 
He reports that logging operations in Novia Scotia are 
bad. Backwardness in this respect, together with the 
planned curtailment of outputs, which was arranged for 
last fall, may make stocks scarce this summer, although 
the Davison company has its railroad to assist in moving 
logs and thereby is placed in a better position than other 
manufacturers. Inquiries and orders are slowly improv- 
ing and in export lines especially Mr. Teufel finds an im- 
proved buying tendency. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, returned from Buffalo 
Friday, after attending the annual meeting of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of New York, where he 
delivered an address on the relation of the wholesaler to 
the retailer. President J. M. Hastings, of the National 
association, was also in this city for a few days. 

W. G. Frost, of White, Frost & White, 1 Madison 
avenue, finds a much better inquiry this month for north- 
ern pine and believes the outlook is better than for sev- 
eral weeks. New orders are coming in gradually and 
improvement, especially in prices, is indicated. Guy 
White, of the firm’s North Tonawanda office, spent a 
day or two at the local office. 

The Adirondack spruce trade received a visit last 
week from R. L. Sisson, of the A. Sherman Lumber 
Company, Potsdam, N. Y. He says the inclination to 
place orders is more determined than it has been for 
some time, although the best buying comes from up 
state sections, where building is going along more 
speedily. 

The C. O. Shepard Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized under the laws of New York to conduct a wholesale 
hardwood lumber business at 1 Madison avenue. Henry 
Cape, well known in the local wholesale trade, is presi- 
dent and Charles OQ. Shepard is treasurer and general 
manager. The latter has had charge of the metropolitan 
office of the Emporium Lumber Company for several 
years and possesses an acquaintance among the hardwood 
trade which enables the company to start under most 
favorable auspices. Excellent mill connections have 
been arranged for. Mr. Cape will continue his indi- 
vidual wholesale business. The New York Lumber Trade 
Association has decided to forego the pleasure of a 
banquet this year and the dinner which was advertised 
to take place February 26 at the Waldorf-Astoria has 
been canceled. 

The anuual statement just issued by the lumber under- 
writers, 66 Broadway, shows that lumber insurance or- 
ganization to be in excellent financial condition. Its 
resources, without reference to the guarantee of indi- 
vidual underwriters, amount to $207,787, of which $180,- 
652 is cash in banks and trust companies. After de- 
ducting the reinsurance reserve of $77,047 the liabilities 
foot up to only about $12,500, leaving a surplus of 
$117,555. In addition to this is the guarantee of the 
fifteen underwriters, all of whom are lumbermen well 
known in the trade. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
Broadway and Twenty-fifth street, is in the south look- 
ing up stock and visiting among the numerous cypress 


mills in whose outputs the J. C. Turner Lumber Com- 
pany is interested. The company finds orders better than 
last month and believes buyers will soon be more anxious 
about getting quick deliveries. The price situation has 
improved perceptibly since the first of the month. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


Reports from Buffalo and Cleveland State that the 
Building Trade Is Inactive, Few Large 
Buildings Being Projected. 





Burralo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—No big sales are reported 
as a result of the retail convention, but some of the deal- 
ers secured good lists of possible purchasers, which they 
will work toward as the season advances. It was too 
early for spring sales, especially with two feet of snow 
and zero weather. 

During the week fifteen building permits were issued, 
of which eleven stood for new frame dwellings, the en- 
tire cost being given at $55,658. Builders are still 
doing considerable work, but recently it has been en- 
tirely on structures already inclosed. 

Knowlton Mixer is home from Europe. He spent 
some time in Holland and visited, among other objects 
of interest, a lumber establishment at Zaandam, where 
he found the methods of doing business like ours, except 
that the saw mill in connection was run by wind mills. 

George B. Montgomery is still south and is likely to 
spend more time there in the future, as the interest of 
the Montgomerys in that section is much larger than 
formerly. 

The A. Laidlaw Lumber Company is still able to 
report some good sales to outside points, having done a 
satisfactory business right along. No new purchases of 
pine lumber appear to have been made lately, however. 

L. P. Graves has not been to his lumber camps much 
this winter but the work is going on satisfactorily. It 
is 47 degrees below zero there occasionally but the logs 
will be ready for driving early in the season. 

C. W. Betts has just returned from a trip south, 
where he inspected the yellow pine operations of C. M. 
Betts & Co. While there he ‘was elected president of 
{je Bargar Lumber Company, which is the corporate 
name under which the firm operates its timber tract and 
mills at Effingham, 8. C. The business is doing well in 
spite of quiet conditions. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange has thirty-three mem- 
bers, all well known to the trade and all in active busi- 
ness, except Major John S. Noyes, who is by far the 
senior of any other member and has earned his retire- 
ment. The annual meeting of the exchange always takes 
place as soon as the members return from the annual 
meeting of the National association in March. The 
membership has changed very little in the last few 
years. As it is made up of firms the name of the late 
F. H. Goodyear is still retained. 

Millard 8. Burns, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Lumber Exchange, is president of the 
trustees of the children’s aid society, which is just open- 
ing its fine fireproof building, with accommodations for 
100 homeless boys. The society has assisted several 
thousand boys. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O10, Feb. 12.—The building trade is in- 
active and this, together with the fact that the factories 
have not returned to anywhere near their full capacity, 
makes local business dull. Few large buildings are 
projected. 

The annual meeting of the Worden Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company was held this week and reports of 
the year’s business showed that the company had had 
a successful season. O. L. Worden, who has been secre- 
tary and manager of the company, presented his resig- 
nation, which was accepted. W. E. Caldwell was then 
elected a director as well as secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the company. Mr. Caldwell has 
been connected with the local lumber, planing mill and 
box: business in Cleveland for a long time and was 
recently manager of the Saginaw Bay Box Company. 
He will immediately assume the duties of his new posi- 
tion. Mr. Worden expects to engage in business in the 
east. 

George M. Coale, secretary of the Continental Lum- 
ber & Tie Company, Houston, Tex., was in Cleveland 
this week. He has been traveling throughout the east 
and states that he finds many different conditions in the 
market but that the outlook is encouraging. 

John Jenks and J. J. Harwood, manager of the yellow 
pine department of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, and W. P. Hilton, of the Advance Lumber Com- 
pany, were among the residents of Cleveland who at- 
tended the meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Detroit this week. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, who has been confined to his home on account 
of illness for twenty weeks, was so improved this week 
that it was possible for him to take a short ride. Ben 
Jénks, of the same company, who has been confined to 
his home for the last seven weeks with a broken leg, 
sustained through the explosion of the gas engine at the 
South Cleveland Lumber Company, has recovered suffi- 
ciently to enable him to be at his office this week. _ 

The Advance Lumber Company reports the moving 
of a nice lot of stock, principally hardwoods and the 
higher grades of yellow pine, and states that the outlook 
is more encouraging than for some time. 

C. H. Foote, president of the C. H. Foote Lumber 
Company, left this week for an extended trip through 
the south. He goes by way of Washington and Chase 
City, Va. At the latter place he will inspect the new 
plant of the saw mill company in which he is interested. 











HIGH 
CLASS 
WHITE 


We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common, 
And Cutting-up 

















Lumber. 





| PINE J 


1 to 4” thick. ,We have always on hand a 
large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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(FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT ~ 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
> 22 ALL 
Bevel Siding GRADES. 
Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 


XQ RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. f 

















A Few Items Ready 
For Immediate Shipment— 


500,000 ft. 2” No. 3 Hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Hemlock. 

200,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Soft Elm. 
50,000 ft. 1’’ No. 3 Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 1” ist and 2nd Soft Elm. 


Can work as desired and ship with little delay. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Heineman Lumber Co. 
HEINEMAN, WIS. 
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, WISCONSIN AND 
1 j ' MICHIGAN STOCK. 

Cut from large logs and runs 

wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and Better 
Bevel Siding. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber. 
Long Distance ’Phone Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. 


































































Any One of 
Our Customers 


could probably give you many 
reasons why they preferour stock 
to that of others, but you can 
save time if you’re looking for 
good stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 

















We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 









We use the Telecode. 






















OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


was Wisconsin Cork Ping 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trada. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 




















Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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KEYSTONE STATE NEWS. 


Eyes Turned Expectantly to Spring— Unusual Num- 
ber of Marine Disasters—Notes of 
Pittsburg Trade. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 11.—Lumbermen epitomize 
trade conditions by declaring ‘‘we are doing nothing to 
brag about and have no time to grumble.’’ Each week 
seems to make more certain the assurance of a good 
spring trade and most lumbermen are shaping their 
campaigns to this end. Prices are firmer, and while 
building operations and even minor repair work have 
been temporarily stopped on account of the cold weather 
of the last two weeks trade conditions are sure to liven 
up in a few weeks. s sj ; 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were the following: Robert Patterson, of the 
Robert Patterson Lumber Company, Hot Springs, N. C.; 
A. C. Schuyler, of the Henderson Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; W. F. Best, secretary of the Ferd 
Brenner Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; John C, Roda- 
haffer, representing T. B. Stone Lumber Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; D. S. Thomas, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; E. J. Fulghman, 
secretary of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Fred Johnson, New York representative of 
Bliss & Van Auken, and George E. Major, of the Major 
& Loomis Company, Hartford, N. C. ; 

John J. Rumbarger, wholesaler in the Harrison build- 
ing, has every reason to be satisfied with trade as he 
finds it, especially since he only recently started in busi- 
ness for himself. Tn Ee 

It is reported that the spruce mills of West Virginia 
are surrounded by five feet of snow and that a hard 
crust of ice makes logging almost impossible. 

According to reports made last week to John Lank, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 1,474 lumber 
laden ears, containing 22,110,000 feet of lumber, were 
received here last month, as compared with 1,486 cars, 
containing 22,290,000 feet of lumber, during December, 
1906. 

The applications of Seymour Y. Warner & Co. and the 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company for membership 
in the Lumbermen’s Exchange are to be considered by 
the board of directors of the exchange March 12. The 
meeting next month is postponed one week on account 
of the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Washington March 3, 4 and 5, 
which will be attended by many local wholesalers and 
by officials of the exchange. 

Lumber craft have been especially at the mercy of 
the elements during the storms attending the recent 
cold wave. Reports from Atlantic coast points show 
that many vessels from the south laden with lumber 
are either wrecked or delayed indefinitely by being 
damaged by floating ice. The schooner Dean E. Brown, 
bound from Jacksonville to Bridgeport with lumber, 
went aground last week. The British brig James Daly, 
another lumber laden craft, ran ashore during the high 
northwest wind storms. 

Reforestation, in order to avert the threatened famine 
in lumber supply and to maintain the watersheds of the 
rivers, was discussed at the Lumbermen’s Exchange at 
its monthly meeting Thursday. The exchange voted to 
become a sustaining member of the American Forestry 
Association. The discussion was raised by F. 8. Under- 
hill, who stated that Congress seemed to favor reforest- 
ation of the Appalachian mountain system, especially in 
the south and also in the White mountain system in New 
England and middle Atlantic states. Mr. Underhill was 
followed by S. B. Vrooman, Robert G. Lippincott, Wil- 
liam L. Rice, president of the exchange, Richard Cad- 
wallader and others, all of whom spoke enthusiastically 
on the subject. William L. Rice was appointed repre- 
sentative of the exchange to attend the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association in Washington next 
month, and was given authority to choose two other 
members to accompany him. Wilson H. Lear presented 
a report of the conference held in New York to agree 
upon uniform rules for inspection of hardwood lumber, 
but the committee was continued until final settlement 
of all disputed points could be obtained from the Phila- 
delphia and New England delegations. 

Wilson H. Lear awarded the contract last week for the 
construction of four connected frame sheds at his yards, 
southeast corner of Girard avenue and Fletcher street, 
to the Malloy Shed Company for $13,000. 

Eli B. Hallowell has been elected vice president of the 
Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company and of the 
Lincoln Mutual Fire Insurance Company in place of 
Mr. Whitney. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Feb. 12.—Several leading manufac- 
tures from the northwest and from Pennsylvania fields 
have been in this city this week with the purpose of 
studying conditions in the Pittsburg field. Their re- 
ports indicate that a conservative policy is being adopted 
in pushing business for spring. The opinion seems to 
be well grounded that it would be foolish to let any 
lumber go at less than present values, for the limited 
supply insures its ultimate disposal without loss. Coal 
and coke operations continue to enlarge. The works of 
the National Tube Company, which dropped down to less 
than 30-percent of capacity during the end of the year, 
are running 75 percent of their normal capacity. 

Harry Bemis, of Bemis & Vosburg, is making a trip 
through eastern markets, visiting Philadelphia and New 
York and looking over the prospects of trade there. 





W. W. Vosburg, of the same company, is touring the 
northern tier of counties of Pennsylvania and is visiting 
Cleyeland and lake cities. E. M. Long, of the A. W. 
Cook Lumber Company, of Unamis, was a visitor at the 
offices of this company this week. 

O. H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., returned from 
New York this week after a brief trip to the New York 
offices. E. V. Babcock & Co. report much difficulty in 
operating their West Virginia plants because of the 
heavy fall of snow and stormy weather. Trade condi- 
tions, however, are much better and the demand for 
hemlock is improving. Hardwoods are brisk for this 
season and, from present indications, will be normal in 
another thirty days. . 

Joseph Linehan, of the Linehan Lumber Company, 
returned from a trip in the southwest this week. He 
also attended the hardwood dealers’ convention at Cin- 
cinnati. The company is finding a good demand for 
beech flooring. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company reports a quiet 
February trade. Inquiries coming in for early spring 
buying, however, prove that the lull is only temporary. 
I. M. Balsley, who was in attendance at the hardwood 
convention in Cincinnati, returned home for a few days 
but is in Baltimore on a business trip. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports some disposition 
of buyers to find unreasonable excuses for cancelations 
of orders. These are not numerous, but indicate cut- 
ting of prices in many eastern sections. On the whole 
business has been better for February than for the 
same month of 1907. 

A number of large building operations have been re- 
ported from architects’ offices during the last week, 
which, if carried out, will add to the generally improved 
conditions of trade. The labor situation is much im- 
proved. 





MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Snow Interfers With Woods Works— Reforesta- 
tion in the Upper Peninsula—Timber 
Exhauston Closes a Plant. 


Bay City AnD SaGiInaw, Micu., Feb. 12.—Logging 
operations have been handicapped during the last week 
by reason of deep snow in the lower peninsula. Some 
camps were forced down entirely. 

Owing to the shutting down of the Kneeland, Buell & 
Bigelow mill at Bay City, Frank Buell has curtailed 
his lumbering operations. He stocked this mill and fur- 
nished over 20,000,000 feet for other plants. Last week 
he laid off 700 men, some only temporarily. 

Six big hardwood matchers, four scrapers and a quan- 
tity of minor machinery have arrived for W. D. Young 
& Co. from Hoyt & Bro., Aurora, Ill. Practically all 
the machinery for the planing mill has arrived and is 
being installed. The plant is in operation and will 
probably continue so. Mr. Young is one of the most 
sagacious and resourceful men in the lumber business. 

The Churchill Lumber Company, at Alpena, has elected 
Fred A. Kimball president, H. L. Churchill treasurer and 
H. M. Howe secretary. Samuel A. Davidson, George 
B. Helmes, W. H. Sanborn, Frederick H. Riebenock 
and George R. Nicholson have sold their stock in the 
company. . 

A dozen men are cutting the last belt of white pine 
along Flint creek. The trees are located upon the Qld 
Remington farm three and a half miles north of Flint, 
the property having recently come into the possession 
of O. D. Kittle. The tract contains about 75,000 acres 
of cork pine, and the trees are of good size. The owner 
has been offered $85 a thousand for the best grade of 
lumber. 

Congressman George A. Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s 
Sons Company, is working with Gifford Pinchot for the 
establishment of a forest reserve in the upper part of 
the lower peninsula. This will include 30,000 acres just 
south of the Au Sable river. The state owns another 
large tract north of the same stream. Colonel Loud is 
making an effort to have the government and state lands 
exchanged, so that each reserve can be compact. Then 
the entire 72,000 acres will be devoted to reforestation. 

The Detroit & Mackinac railway is doing a heavier 
business at Cheboygan this winter than ever. It has 
been necessary to add another engine and crew to take 
care of the logs, cedar and bark freight. 





NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Feb. 10.—Reports from the north 
country are to the effect that too much snow has fallen 
and that work is retarded because of too great quanti- 
ties of snow. In places it is drifted eight or ten 
feet high and the recent blizzard entirely blockaded 
traffic in many sections. 

Eddy & Bellhemeur, of Lake Linden, will put in 
3,500,000 feet of timber this winter. They are operat- 
ing two camps, one near Baraga and the other at Misery 
bay. They are employing a large number of men and 
pushing their woods operations vigorously. 

The Walloon Lake Lumber Company, composed of 
John Grund, of Boyne City, and Joseph Crotser and 
Ralph Case, of Kingsley, which has been operating for 
five years near Boyne City, has exhausted its supply of 
timber and will remove to northern Michigan, where it 
owns 10,000 acres of timber land. The company started 
its mill at Walloon lake in 1902 and since that time has 
cut 23,000,000 feet of timber. The last season’s cut 
was 6,500,000 feet. 

The plant of the Newport Hoop Company, near Mon- 
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roe, is considerably behind with its orders. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 4,500 feet and the output is fully 
12,000,000 feet a year. The company makes a patent 
coil elm hoop. Thirty-five terms are hauling timber and 
more men are needed in the plant. Over 1,000,000 feet 
of timber has been contracted for. The plant has been 
in operation only a year. 

Logging camps in the north are again calling for men 
and are experiencing a dearth which is surprising in 
view of the recent overstocked labor market. The cut 
in wages from $8 to $15 a month caused most of the 
best men to leave the country and go to Canada, the 
eastern and southern states and California. Demand 
for timber is increasing and loggers are putting on 
extra crews in order to fill their delayed contracts. One 
employment agent at Sault Ste. Marie states that he can 
give steady employment to any number of woodsmen. 
Many loggers are again offering ‘‘ good times’’ wages. 

The Weston Lumber Company has completed its big 
lumber warehouse in this city and also its office building. 
The company has just moved into the new offices. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Land Company, of Chicago, and 
Negaunee, Mich., has bought 2,000 acres of land near 
Eagle Mills. The land was bought in small lots from 
several parties. 

In spite of the recent dullness in the lumber market 
upper Michigan reports state that the logging traffic is 
heavier than it has been for several seasons, especially 
along the Superior division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railway. ‘Four trains are hauling timber 
from the district between Channing and Mass, two 
between Channing and Iron Mountain and two between 
Iron Mountain and Menominee. The loggers are rush- 
ing their operations and an average of 126 cars a day 
is being picked up between Ontonagon and Iron Moun- 
tain. The mining companies are shipping in large 
quantities of mining timber. 

George Kitchen, of St. Ignace, is operating a camp 
at the mouth of Black river. 

C. C. Potter is improving his mill at Naubinway. He 
is putting up a burner. 


MILWAUKEE TRADE ACTIVE. 


Dealers Optimistic Concerning Spring Prospects— 
Prominent Lumberman Refuses Candidacy 
For Mayor- New Industry. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 12.—‘‘ Plenty of inquiries are 
coming in as to the prices of lumber,’’ said George B. 
Wilson, manager of the F. P. Hiles Lumber Company, 
in the Patten building. ‘‘ Business ought to be good a 
little later when inquiries take the shape of orders.’’ 
Lumber salesmen report that trade among the smaller 
towns in the state is rapidly picking up and the indi- 
cations are that there will be plenty of building during 
the coming season. Lumber dealers outside of Mil- 
waukee dre optimistic and spring orders for stock are 
much larger than was anticipated earlier in the season. 

Hi. J. Steinman, president of the Steinman Lumber 
Company and a pioneer lumber dealer in Milwaukee, is 
not to be a candidate for mayor of this city. When 
City Treasurer W. H. Graebner withdrew as a candidate 
Mr. Steinman allowed his name to be used on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, believing that the people should have a 
choice on the ticket, but now that Graebner is back in 
the race Mr. Steinman does not wish to be considered 
as a candidate. 

tobert Blackman, wholesale lumber dealer in the 
Wells building, has just returned from a trip in the 
northern lumber country, where he visited Marinette and 
other lumber centers. Mr. Blackman also attended the 
convention of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
i. Chicago. 

A number of Milwaukee lumber dealers attended the 

inual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 

m at Chicago February 11. F. P. Tibbits, of the 
' ibbite-Cemnniam Lumber Company, was present "and met 
‘ight of the company’s Illinois managers. 

The woodworkers’ union is being rapidly done away 

th in Milwaukee. The carpenters’ district council 

» fighting the union and will not support the workers 

case of trouble. All over the country the woodwork- 


‘s’ unions are being overpowered by the carpenters. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 12.—A new industry has been 
tablished in the J ump river country, the seat of which 

the southeastern part of Rusk county. Thousands of 
icet of timber are being cut for the ship yards of 
urope. Pine, oak, ash and elm trees are being cut 
lown by the score. The young trees escape as the tim- 
ber must be fifty to sixty feet long and at least two 
feet square at the butt. It is said that the crews at 
work have been assured of steady employment until the 
close of the year. 

Operations of Jauquet Bros., of Green Bay, on their 
timber lands near Sagola, Mich., are again in full 
swing. The firm wul cut and land about 500,000 feet 
of logs, 50,000 posts and 12,000 ties before spring. Two 
hundred cords of spruce are to be cut also. The logs, 
most of which are already on the skids, will be shipped 
to the Menasha Woodenware Company, at Menasha. The 
posts, ties and spruce go to the Sagola Lumber Com- 
pany, at Sagola. Shipments to Menasha total 20,000 
feet a day. Jauquet Bros. have about fifty men and 
ten teams at work. 

Perrizo & Sons, Daggett, are putting in large stocks 
of timber at Talbot in anticipation of a good year. The 
Talbot plant was formerly owned by the Lily Lumber 
Company. Perrizo & Sons are reported to be doing a 





good business in charcoal, as all its waste is converted 
into charcoal at. Daggett and then sold to the Gladstone 
furnace interests. 

The Beaver Dam Lumber Company is hauling logs 
near Cumberland and ten teams are being used to put 
the timber on the ice. The C. B. Freyberg Lumber 
Company has a large crew at work near Sturgeon bay 
getting out material for its factory at Sheboygan. Lack 
of snow compelled the company to practically cease 
work, but conditions are again favorable. 

O. H. Ingram and wife, Dr. and Mrs. Hayes and Mr. 
and Mrs. Erskine Ingram, all of Eau Claire, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tearse, of Winona, Minn., left for Lyman, 
Miss., in the private car Rainbow to attend the annual 
meeting of the Ingram-Day Lumber Company. At Chi- 
cago the party was joined by former Senator William 
Hatten, of New London, and Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Dulaney, of Hannibal. Harvey Day, jr., will meet the 
party at Lyman. George Brooks, of the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Company, of Schofield, was a Chicago visitor 
last week. 

W. N. Ludwig, of Marshfield, will be the new assistant 
manager of the Central Lumber Company’s yards at 
De Pere. Christian Smith, who has been with the com- 
pany for years, will take charge of its yards at Wrights- 
town. 

The recent sale of 500,000 feet of maple lumber is 
the record of Fay L. Cusick, of West Allis. The sale 
was made to the Wisconsin Chair Company, of Port 
Washington. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 10.—It is announced that the 
Republic Lumber Company, of Chicago, which is having 
a quantity of timber sawed this year at the Hamilton- 
Merryman mill in this city, may operate the mill a year 
or two longer if the timber can be secured. An effort 
will be made to secure the timber. 

The George Krause saw mill, at Coleman, has started 
sawing. It is reported that the lumber business in that 
region is slowly improving. 

E. E. Bolle & Co.’s mill, at Coleman, will saw about 
5,000,000 feet of hardwood logs at its mill this season 
and several million feet of pine. The company has begun 
hauling logs to the mill. 

A. L. MacFarlane is logging near Marshfield and will 
soon open his saw mill there. 

The G. M. Collins mill, at Athelstane, is preparing 
for a lively season. C. H. Rector is getting a big sup- 
ply of lath bolts down to the mill. 

A. G. Wallschlaeger, of Coleman, intends to go into 
the retail lumber business. He has just bought 450,000 
feet from W. Schwinty, of White Potato lake. 

Several special logging trains a day are hauling large 
quantities from northern Michigan and Wisconsin to 
Two Rivers, Wis., for the woodenware company and 
veneer company. 

Post & Gilkie, of Suring, are using two 60-horsepower 
traction engines to haul lumber from Sheya lake to 
Mountain, a distance of twenty miles. An ice road out- 
side the engine tracks has been made for a 6-load sleigh 
with a cab in the rear and a stove and seat for the 
brakeman. Three men are required to run the outfit 
and each engine makes one trip a day. About 75,000 
or 80,000 feet of timber is hauled at a trip. The con- 
tractors intend to use the outfit for logging as it has 
proven less expensive than to build a track in the 
woods, 

John Magee is getting out a lot of timber near Klon- 
dyke. .He is operating a portable saw mill at his camps 
and has 4,000 ties sawed and 7,000 more ready to haul 
to the mill. 

The shingle mills of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, 
Francis Beidler & Co. and the Wright Bros. Company 
are ready to start operations, but no agreement as to 
wages has been reached between the mill owners and the 
men. The owners reduced the wages during the money 
panic and as the new wage was below the union scale 
the union weavers were unable to accept it. The men 
would be glad to go to work but for this fact. The 
three mills would employ upward of 100 men. Thomp- 
son & Fleith, of Wausau, have started the erection of 
a saw mill ‘at Cornucopia, in the northern part of 
Washburn county, where they recently bought an im- 
mense tract of timber. This timber will be hauled to 
the mill to be sawed. Logging operations are being 
carried on on an extensive scale. The company intends 
to have the mill ready for operation by the opening of 
navigation. 

The advent of snow has stimulated local buyers of 
box and cedar bolts to great activity and large quantities 
are being hauled in by farmers and others. The Brown- 
Mitcheson Company has its extensive yards partly filled 
with a stock to be cut during the next several months. 
The Leiber & Noel Manufacturing Company also has its 
yards filled with enough cedar bolts to keep its mill 
running for some time. 

Last Tuesday was a banner day in the lumber history 
of Appleton. One hundred loads of logs were hauled 
into the yards of Manser, Renner & Graef and that com- 
pany and the Standard Manufacturing ‘Company stated 
that that day was the best in their history. Consider- 
able oak is being brought in in spite of the fact that it 
is generally believed that the oak is nearly all gone in 
this region. Red oak brings $25, white oak $30, elm 
$10 or $11, pine $25 and basswood $16 or $17. 





White Oak for Isthmian Canal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—A. S. Bacon & Sons, 
Savannah, Ga., have been awarded a contract to su ply the 
Isthmian ‘Canal oe with a quantity of wh te oak 
lumber at $2,177.89, 

G. Elias & “Bo. will supply the Ti ogy items: Ash 

lumber, $347. 8; 312 whitewood boards, at $359. 96,_ om 
twelve pieces ot lumber for a dipper dredge at $2,047. 
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WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Long Fir Timbers 


and Washington Lumber Products 
Spars, Piling, Poles, Posts, etc., etc. 


We use Telecode. 


CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


NAPAVINE, WASH. 





Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours, 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
Spruce Bevel Siding, Factory 
Lumber and Fir Flooring 


And in addition have well equipped departments for 
the manufacture of Spruce Boxes and Spruce 
Sash and Door Stock. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE. WASH. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 

















RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Always in transit for prompt deliveries. 


WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER. 


Get our prices by wire or mail. 
FRED A. ENGLAND 


Biiio ot Oates 401-402 Lumber Exchange, 
Telecode. SEATTLE, WASH, 
Our Specialty: Challenge Brand Extra Clears. 


Mills at Oakville 
ish, 





rHE HOWELL SHINGLE 00., fs Aes ee 














Klickitat Pine Lumber Co. 


GOLDENDALE, WASH. 
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You Want What You Want | 
When You Want It. 


If itis yard stock that you want to make you 
| happy let us have your inquiries. 

We are in position to make prompt ship- 
ments at prices that will please you and we 
guarantee our stock to be exactly cs repre- 
sented. 

Get in line for the spring trade for there is 
going to be some business; this old country 
of ours is too prosperous to be knocked out 
for any length of time, and if you don’t have 
the stock the other fellow will do the 
business. 


Smile, cheer up and send in your inquiries. 











Gold Bar Lumber Company 


GOLD BAR, WASHINGTON. 











































Where the trees grow tall. - 


ga =EVERETT,WASH. “Sie 


_-FIRandCEDAR 


LUMBER. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN_TRANSIT 















Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. 0. Seiffert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office. W. W. VAWTER, Repr tive. Mi polis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 























Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fir and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 


AND = 


RED CEDAR Shingles 


We are prepared to make prompt 
shipments at satisfactory prices. 

Shipments assorted to meet your re- 
quirements, 

Write or wire for special quotations. 














Minneapolis Office: 
Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
1014 Lumber Exchange. 


Main Office and Mills 
EVERETI, WASH. 




































FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 
Everett, Wash. 













































PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 10.—Yellow pine timbers are 
being sold in Duluth at $1 and $2 less than the lowest 
possible quotation on fir. This advice is received by 
Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the lumber association, 
from a large Tacoma shipper, who has just been advised 
by a Duluth customer that the Coast offer to fill an 
order submitted was turned down because of yellow pine 
quotations. 
Most of the lumber selling offices have bookd new 
rail business this week. The Dakotas and Nebraska 
are contributing most of the offerings which, while some- 
what off the list, are at a profit. In all instances the 
old rate has been protected by the shipper. In some 
cases the wholesaler has received the same protection 
from the mill. In the latter instances the business has 
been placed with interior mills ready to sell slightly off 
list in order to liquidate overdue bank indebtedness. 
The local trade, which has held up several interior mills 
for months, is lighter and probably will not soon regain 
its activity. 
Lumber and shingle shipments from the Pacifie coast 
are breaking all records for time to Minneapolis. Ten 
days ago when advices told of eleven days for a ship- 
ment of shingles from Puget sound to Minneapolis many 
shippers refused to credit it until shown the advices. A 
shipment from Anacortes sent forward last week reached 
Minneapolis in eight days. The time from Everett to 
Minneapolis was six days, something never before heard 
of in the history of Coast shipping. 
Since the visit to this city, three weeks ago, of James 
G. Woodworth, general traffic manager of the Northern 
Pacific, local traffic officials have daily been calling up 
on the telephone manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ offices 
urging that they be given some idea of the number of 
cars that may be wanted for eastbound shipments of 
lumber and shingles during February. Each shipper 
spoken to is assured that he will be given cars the same 
day they are ordered and that the reason for wishing an 
estimate is to control the haul of foreign empties east. 
A few independent logging camps are resuming, but 
in nearly every instance they are working on contract. 
The supply of fir logs in the water is said to be suffi- 
cient for present needs and there are no indications of 
the saw mills of the state generally opening up until 
after the rate question has been settled. The uncon- 
tracted supply of fir in Puget sound is estimated at 
90,000,000 feet. Cedar is in greater demand than ever 
and the supply is short. This week mills are paying $13 
for cedar logs, or an advance of $1. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


Cody & McDonald have begun the construction of a saw 
mill at Sedro-Woolley, where they own a large tract of tim- 
ber in the Upper Skagit valley. 

E. B. Ober, general freight agent of the Omaha railway, 

spent several days in Seattle this week looking up traflic 
business. 
_L. E. Larson, of Larson Bros., Dassel, Minn., is in this 
city this week. Mr. Larson says that west of Minneapolis 
in his immediate vicinity, which is a farming district, the 
lumber demands are heavy. 

L. G. Horton, secretary-treasurer of the Northwest Lum- 
ber Company, says lumber orders this week are better than 
for months and several shipments have been made from the 
company’s Kerriston mill. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Company will begin this spring 
the construction of a spur nine miles ‘long to connect its 
plant at Clear Lake with the Great Northern railroad near 
Mount Vernon, where the railroad crosses the Skagit. 

Attorney Austin E. Griffiths, of the lumber and shingle 
manufacturers’ committee, engaged in the rate fight, is in 
San Francisco defending the attempts of the railroads to 
have Judge Hanford’s injunction restraining the collection 
of the advanced freight rate set aside. 

The 4-mast schooner Fred £. Sander cleared from the 
Stimson mill at Ballard last week with 750,000 feet of lum- 
ber for Vallejo, Cal. 

The Lester W. David Company will not resume operations 
at either of its big mills for some time. The Fraser river and 
Anacortes plants are being thoroughly overhauled. Some 
rail and cargo business is being shipped from both points. 

C. C. Bronson, manager for the Day Lumber Company, 
says lumber inquiries are better and some orders are being 
placed. This company’s mill stock embraces every class of 
material. 

O. M. Botsford, of the Laird-Norton yards, in Minnesota, 
who is largely interested on the Coast, is expected in Seattle 
in a few days on one of his annual tours of inspection. 

Ben Price, sales manager for the Parker-Bell Lumber 
Company, says his firm has booked a half dozen North 
Dakota lumber orders this week. All shipments are being 
made from yard stock and the Pilchuck mill will not be 
opened for sixty days at least. 

W. 8S. Hillman, of the J. 8. Bennett Lumber Company, has 
just returned from Bellingham. He says the mills there 
are not cutting more than 15 percent of their shingle 
capacity and are holding what they cut. 

KF. W. Warren, of the Wisconsin-Oregon Lumber Company, 
Baker City, Ore., spent yesterday in Seattle. His company 
is finishing its logging, but is not manufacturing. 

J. W. Lucas, president of the Old Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Minnesota, is expected in this 
city in a few days on a business trip. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company reports an increased 
activity in lumber orders, but the volume of business is 


aga Shingle prices are stiffer and Coast stocks are getting 
ow. 


TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT OF PACIFIC COAST 
CASE IMPOSSIBLE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 10.—President Louis W. Hill, 
of the Great Northern, and President Howard Elliott, of 
the Northern Pacific, arrived in Seattle Friday, and the 
railroad program to have the rate fight called off, 
through intervention of a special committee representing 
the various chambers of commerce of the state, was car- 
ried out to the letter. No soone? had the two railroad 
officials landed than they were waited upon by Jacob 








Furth, president of the Puget Sound National bank, 


. 


TRADE IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


Quick Shipments Made—Cedar Logs Higher—No Compromise in Freight Rate Case— Change 
in Officials of Big Company—Shingle Mills Still Closed. 








of Seattle, and Frederick Bausman, a local attorney, 
two members of the railroad’s commercial committee. 
The session took place in the office of Mr. Furth. 

Mr. Hill said: 

The meeting was only preliminary, and we will have 
another. Mr. Furth is in the best position to discuss con- 
ciliation. I have nothing to say on the matter. I am will- 
ing to hear what the business men have to offer on this 
rate question, but I cannot predict what will be the result. 

Mr. Furth said: 


We discussed the possibility of bringing about a settle- 
ment of the rate question between the lumber and shingle 
men of the northwest and the railroads. Both the railroad 
officials appeared willing to receive proposals from us. The 
proposition was discussed from various viewpoints on the 
basis of seeking some means to bring about an early resump- 
tion of the lumber trade. While no conclusions were reached, 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Elliott appeared willing to discuss the 
matter with us, and another meeting has been arranged for. 

The lumbering and shingle interests have not been 
consulted by the commercial committee since the former 
sent a reply that nothing could be done by the manu- 
facturers toward a settlement and that they would wait 
until the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered its 
decision and settled the matter for all time. Manufac- 
turers feel that to settle at this time, by agreeing to 
withdraw the new advanced rate by the railroads, would 
not only savor of distrust of the merits of the lumber- 
men’s case, but leave the industry opefi to attack by 
the same lines of railroad in the future. 

The lumber and shingle manufacturers have everything 
to lose and little to gain by agreeing to a compromise, 
even if it should be in their own favor. If the old rate 
should be restored by letting the railroads out of their 
compromising position no general resumption of the rail 
mills could take place. The season for a general resump- 
tion will not be at hand until after a decision has been 
rendered. The mills can not get the trade the advanced 
rates lost to them. That has been filled by the yellow 
and white pine manufacturers and is lost to the Pacific 
coast forever. The large expenditures of the lumbermen 
in fighting the case against the transcontinental lines 
was not contributed to by the commercial bodies of 
the state but by the manufacturers themselves and 
therefore, by agreeing to a withdrawal of the advanced 
rate, this immense sum would have been expended with- 
out accomplishing anything. 

A final meeting was held Saturday. The committee 
had previously visited Chairman C. F. White, of the 
lumber and shingle manufacturers’ committee, and to 
the railroad officials gave the answer that the manu- 
facturers can consider no compromise in the matter but 
must await the decision. Immediately afterward a state- 
ment was issued by Messrs. Hill and Elliott that the 
railroads had nothing to offer toward a settlement of the 
case. 

After conference with Mr. White and other members 
of the lumbermen’s committee the commercial committee 
decided to follow the suggestion of the lumbermen and 
pétition the interstate commerce committee for an early 
decision in the matter. The prevailing impression left 
by both railroad officials is that if the decision of the 
commission is against the railroads the case will be 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. As this 
has been expected since the beginning of the suit it 
will make little difference. A decision favorable to the 
lumbermen will be sufficient excuse for many of the 
manufacturers to guarantee the old rate and resume 
operations. 

/C. F. White will address the Seattle Commercial Club 
at its meeting Tuesday concerning the litigation. Other 
speakers will probably address other commercial boiies 
of the state for the purpose of eliminating any impres- 
sion that the millmen are the cause for the present trade 
depression throughout the northwest because of the clos- 
ing of the mills and refusal to acquiesce in the railroad 
demands. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 10.—The annual meeting of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company was held last week 
in this city and officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. The most notable change was the formal retire- 
ment of Col. C. W. Griggs from the presidency, which 
position he has held since the company was organized 
about twenty years ago, and the election of his son, 
Everett G. Griggs, to succeed him. Colonel Griggs, who 
has not actively participated in business affairs for some 
time, will remain as chairman of the board of directors. 
The position of second vice president and general man- 
ager, which has been held by Everett Griggs, will be 
done away with. Colonel Griggs arrived home Sunday 
from St. Paul, after a month’s absence, during which 
he was seriously ill with pneumonia. Next week he will 
leave for Redlands, Cal., to spend the winter. The an- 
nual meeting of the company was held later than usual, 
owing to the illness of Colonel Griggs. Addison A. 
Foster was elected vice president, and George Browne, 
secretary and treasurer. The board of directors is com- 
posed of: C. W. Griggs, chairman; A. G. Foster, 
Henry Hewitt, jr., John Hewitt, George Browne, Her- 
bert S. Griggs, Everett G. Griggs and Charles A. Foster, 
the latter being a son of Former Senator A. G. Foster 
and secretary-treasurer of the McConnell Engineering & 
Machinery Company. C. A. Foster is the only new mem- 
ber of the board of directors. The annual reports of 
officers was presented and the business last year was 
discussed. 
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President John Snyder, of the Tacoma Fir Door Com- 
pany, who recently returned from a business trip to San 
Francisco, will leave Saturday for the east, to be gone 
until about April 1. This company has made several 
important improvements at its plant this winter, chief 
among which is the addition of a sash factory. A sub- 
stantial frame building is being erected for it and the 
machinery will soon be in place. In sash the company 
will make a specialty of carload shipments. Fir doors 
and moldings comprise its output, but it has enough 
stock suitable for sash to make the installation of a plant 
worth while. A dry kiln costing about $1,400 is being 
installed, increasing the kiln capacity of the plant about 
one-third. A 225-foot well has also been put in, afford- 
ing a fine flow of pure water for the plant. The com- 
pany’s saw mill had been shut down since the first of 
the year but resumed operations Monday. It cuts ex- 
clusively for the factory. 

The Newbegin Lumber Company, of this city, dis- 
patched the schooner Ruth E. Godfrey to Redondo, Cal., 
last week with 700,000 feet of lumber, lath and shingles. 
Ties represented about 100,000 feet of the cargo. This 
company has also chartered the schooner F. S. Redfield 
for a return cargo of lumber and a small amount of ties. 
It will be shipped from Olympia to Redondo, the 
schooner being en route from Redondo, where it dis- 
charged its last cargo for the same firm. 

Speaking of the shingle market, E. R. Rogers, resident 
agent for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, said: 

The railroads executed our orders so rapidly a few weeks 
ago that dealers in the east seem to have been frightened 
and the outlook is not favorable. Shingles are not advancing 
and the general situation is not so encouraging as might 
be anticipated at this season. However, we expect it to 
pick up later. Of course weather conditions in the east 
are bad and, while inquiries are fairly numerous, actual 
buying is rather slow. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company is furnishing 
1,100,000 feet of lumber for the British bark Sussez, 
which has arrived to load for the United Kingdom. 

The Norwegian steamer Finn has begun to load a full 
cargo of 3,500,000 feet of lumber for Sydney, Australia. 
The first part of its cargo is being furnished in Tacoma 
by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, which is 
supplying between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 feet.’ The 
steamer will complete at Bellingham. 

The Tacoma Mill Company is supplying 300,000 feet 
for shipment on the German steamer Itauri for the west 
coast of South America. At this company’s mill the 
schooner Bangor is loading 600,000 feet for San Fran- 
cisco, 

The Chilean bark Adela has begun its passage to Val- 
paraiso with 910,034 feet of lumber from the St. Paul 
mills. The Adela will receive discharging orders at Val- 
paraiso. 

The steam schooner Bee is in port for 250,000 feet 
of lumber for San Francisco, which it is receiving at the 
mill of the Reliance Lumber Company. It will complete 
its cargo at Everett. 

The barkentines Wrestler and Charles F.,Crocker are 
finishing lumber cargoes at the plant of the Defiance 
Lumber Company, for San Francisco and will leave 
within a few days. The Wrestler carries 575,000 and 
the Charles F. Crocker 900,000 feet. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Everett, WASH., Feb. 11.—Former Councilman David 
A. Iles, Robert Kyle and Theodore Lles, who reside in 
Arlington, have bought the straight shingle plant for- 
merly owned by Wilson Hill at Bryant, and will begin 
the manufacture of shingles Monday. The newly formed 
company will not attempt to market its output until 
eastern market conditions are such as to make shipping 
a business proposition. The price paid for this prop- 
erty was $12,500, which includes two or three years’ 
supply of timber. The mill is equipped with three 
uprights and has a capacity of 70,000 daily. 

Francis Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago; J. F. T. Stann, of Clinton, Iowa, and A. A. 
Ewart, of Stillwater, Minn., a brother of W. I. Ewart, 
of Seattle, were business callers on the H. O. Seiffert 
Company this week. 

A convention of shingle mill owners of this section 
was held in this city this week. It was called by D. M. 
Clough, of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company and 
the Clough-Hartley Shingle Company, to discuss the 
outlook, The meeting elected D. W. Bass, of Seattle, 
chairman and he will call another session of manufac- 
turers February 20 to determine whether or not the time 
is propitious for starting plants. Few orders are being 
received, but many inquiries are~coming in as to what 
prices shingles are held at. The mills are asking $2.25 
for stars and $2.75 for clears and think it best to 
remain closed until they secure their prices. After a 
full canvass of the situation in the state it was ascer- 
tained that not over fifty mills in the 497 are running, 
and those are mostly small mills. Most of them are 
situated in Snohomish and Skagit counties, the largest 
number being in the former county. The mills operat- 
ing constitute not over 5 percent of the output of the 
state. The Northwestern Manufacturing Company began 
cutting shingles Wednesday afternoon in Everett, but 
that will not cause any of the other mills to start. 

The straight shingle mills of Ballard held a meeting 
February 1 and declared their intention of remaining 
closed until March 1 or later if necessary to obtain a 
good market. The Anacortes mills are pursuing the 
same policy. The regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders in the Shingle Mills Bureau will be held Febru- 
ary 27, at which time a board of trustees will be elected 
and the new grading rules will come up for adoption. 

C. N. Wold, T. N. Wold, B. Wold and A. J. Me- 
Donald, of this city, are building a shingle mill on Ebey 
slough, near the Northern Pacific railroad’s bridge. 
The work of construction is progressing rapidly and the 


new company intends to begin the manufacture of | 
shingles when the market opens. The plant will cut 
about 100,000 shingles a day and employ eight or ten 
men. The Wold brothers recently disposed of their 
grocery business to enter the manufacturing business 
and are without technical knowledge, but A. J. McDon- 
ald was formerly with the Seaside Shingle Company 
and will be the active manager of the mill. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 

HoquiAM, WASH., Feb. 10.—The Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company is the largest taxpayer in Chehalis county. 
This year it will pay into the county treasury $58,361.76 
and the county treasurer believes that this amount would 
be more than doubled if a true estimate of the value 
of this syndicate’s holdings within the county could be 
ascertained. 

Last month the cut of the National Lumber & Box 
Company was approximately 7,500,000 feet. This month 
'the company is putting on a night crew and hopes to 
double last month’s output. It reports plenty of cars 
available but car trade poor. 

At the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Seattle February 1 Grays 
harbor had its full share of representatives. W. B. 
Mack, of Aberdeen, was elected second vice president 
and appointed a member of the cargo committee. George 
H. Emerson, of Hoquiam, was made one of the board of 
trusteés and was placed on the transportation committee. 
A. W. Middleton and A. J. West, of Aberdeen, were 
also made members of the cargo committee, and W. R. 
McFarlane, of Aberdeen, was named on the transporta- 
tion committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Hart and M. R. Sherwood left 
Thursday for San Francisco. Messrs. Hart and Sher- 
wood will study lumber conditions in the southern me- 
tropolis at close range. 

A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Box Company, 
and wife left Saturday for San Francisco. 

Claude Leitch has accepted a position with Wilson 
Bros. ‘ 

Work on the cement foundation at the Anderson & 
Middleton mill is going steadily forward, a large force 
of men being employed. As soon as the machinery is 
in place and repairs finished the mill will resume opera- 
tions and a large force of men will be put to work. 

Conditions at Montesano are good. The Wynoochie 
Lumber & Shingle Company’s mill and the new mill of 
the Sunset Shingle Company are running on full time 
with large crews and turning out shingles to the limit 
of their capacity for immediate eastern shipment. 
Bishop’s saw mill is also working right along, no shut- 
down having been thought of. The shingle mill of this 
company is being put in thorough condition to start up 
March 1, or sooner. Manager Bishop stated that the 
plant would begin running as soon as the association 
limit had expired and might do so before to take care 
of rush orders. The Montesano Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company’s mill is being improved in many respects 
and will begin running soon. The industrial condition 
seems satisfactory. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 10.—The Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company is planning to lease its large timber 
holdings in the Klamath Falls region for grazing pur- 
poses to cattle and sheep men. This company owns more 
than 158,600 acres of land in Klamath county and a like 
amount in Lake county, Oregon. 

The Pomona Lumber Company and the Blinn Lumber 
Company have consolidated their yards in Pomona and 
Pasadena. The combined business will have the name 
of the Pomona Lumber Company, in Pomona, and in 
Pasadena the name of the Blinn Lumber Company will 
be retained. 

President Roosevelt’s latest proclamation created ad- 
ditions to the Trinity National forest in California 
amounting to 350,471 acres. These additions to the 
forest reserve consist of continuous tracts of timber land 
in' Humboldt and Trinity counties, with smaller areas in 
Tehama and Shasta counties. This addition makes the 
total area of the Trinity National forest about 1,600,000 
acres. 

Local lumber dealers report an increase in inquiries 
and hope for improvement with the general increase in 
business activity this spring. Several additional mills 
in the north have resumed work, but it is not probable 
that they will flood this market with fir. 

A report issued recently by the geological survey shows 
that San Francisco leads all cities, with Boston second, 
in the total cost of building operations during 1907. 
The average cost of buildings is said to have risen more 
than $300 during the last three years. Notwithstanding 
the remarkably increased use of cement and other fire- 
proof materials, the last reports of building operations 
in forty-nine leading cities of the United States for the 
last year showed that 59 percent were of wood. San 
Francisco building permits for January showed a total 
valuation of $2,145,000. 

J. H. Meal, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Company, recently arrived in this city on business. 

The latest lumber charters announced include the fol- 
lowing: 

Schooner R. W. Bartlett, from Grays harbor to Guaymas. 

Schooner Aloha, from Puget sound to Shanghai, by Bow- 
ring & Co. % 

chooner Watson A. West, from Grays harbor to Callao. 


British steamer Mortlake, from Portland to Adelaide, 35s., 
prior to arrival. © 











Steamer St. Egbert, from Portland to Japan and Manila, 
$8.50 a thousand feet, prior to arrival. 
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“BIG STICK” ana 
“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 14, 1% and 2”, 


Don’t be a “MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


414-16 Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, rem 


We Believe 
In The BS 














Mills: 
HARRISON, IDAHO. 
HAUSER, IDAHO. 
NORTHPORT, WASH. 














At the Present Time | 


if you want a 


DOOR that will stay; DOOR that will not sliver; DOOR 
that is easily fitted; DOOR that is not too heavy; DOOR that 
will take a rich, natural finish; DOOR that will sell without 


a whole lot of talk carry our 


WESTERN PINE DOORS. 


Manufacturers. Car lots. 


Washington Mill Co., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 





LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

















If the et the LOWEST 
Market for BOXES PRICES from the 


° 
mee eee a 
SPOKANE, 


PHOENIX LUMBER COMP * WASHINGTON. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 


ae CALIFORNIA @y 





























‘ California White Pine 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 


LONG -BELL LUMBER CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 

lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


Floor, F Bidg., 
wth farkev and Powel star” 9M Francisco, Cal. 














California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vrnsnertieass 
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Following are a 
Few Items we can 


Ship Promptly: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 14x4 & 14x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 





Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 712-13 Lowman Bldg. 


California Representative, DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market, St , San Francisco. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








R. J. Menz Lumber Co., 


of SEATTLE, WASH. 


Invites and appreciates opportunity to serve the require- 
ments of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Car Building Compan- 
ies, believing that its extensive clientele, which has been 
gradually developed through eleven years of consistent and 
considerate service in the Pacific Coast Trade, is its strongest 
endorsement of the favorable and efficient service rendered 
to its patrons. 


WASHINGTON 


Fir, Red Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Telecode Used. Write or wire for prices, 








Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





MILLS: 
Falls City and Redmond, Wash. 











PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 



























CALIFORNIA TRADE IMPROVES. 


Log and Rough Lumber Prices Show Slight Differ- 
ence—California Demand Better—Heavy 
Lumber Cargo for Manila- 


. PortTLANp, OreE., Feb. 11.—With logs ranging in price 
all the way from $7 to $10 a thousand and rough lumber 
selling at from $8 to $11, manufacturers are in a bad 
position unless they own their stumpage. The tone of 
the market in most quarters appears healthier, however. 
California is taking larger quantities than a few weeks 
ago and inquiries for rail shipments are being received. 
Foreign business is keeping several mills going and ship- 
ments from this direction and from the Columbia river 
will be fairly good for some time. The steamer St. 
Egbert is loading 3,000,000 feet at the mills of the 
St. Johns Lumber Company for Manila, the cargo being 
dispatched by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., and at the mills 
of the Portland Lumber Company the American Trading 
Company is loading the British steamer Mortlake for 
Port Adelaide, Australia. The Pacific Export Lumber 
Company is shipping a large quantity of piling and tim- 
bers to Kobe, Japan, on the British steamer Bessie 
Dollar, while at the mills of the Eastern & Western Lum- 
ber Company the German steamer Nicomedia has taken 
on 1,000,000 feet of high priced lumber for the same 
destination. The Nicomedia is a regular liner plying 
between this port and the orient and this is the largest 
single shipment of lumber ever made on one of the 
regular fleet. Heretofore large shipments made on these 
crafts have measured between 500,000 and 700,000 feet. 
Down at Kalama, on the Columbia, the Norwegian 
steamer Haldis is loading 1,500,000 feet of lumber for 
La Boca, Panama, and at Tongue Point, near Astoria, 
the British steamer Cambrian King is taking on about 
1,500,000 feet for Melbourne, Australia. It arrived 
Thursday morning from Eureka with half a cargo of 
redwood lumber. The oriental liner Alesia arrived Fri- 
day morning and will take out considerable lumber for 
Japan. ; me : 

H. W. Meyer, recently of Shanghai, who is in this 
city, says that tuckily for lumber manufacturers, hard 
times in the orient affect all other lines of business 
sooner than lumber or flour, the chief products sent from 
this Coast. The Chinese must have about 150,000,000 
feet of lumber each year and they also must have a cer- 
tain quantity of flour. This means that even under 
unfavorable conditions that amount of business can be 
looked for by producers on this Coast. ‘ 

The Oregon Pine Export Lumber Company will dis- 
patch the Norwegian steamer Sommerstad from this 
port soon with a cargo of 3,000,000 feet for Shanghai. 
Manager O. Middleton announced yesterday that prep- 
arations are being made for. the arrival of the steamer. 

The L. P. Lee Lumber Company is doing a big busi- 
ness in cargo shipments this season. During the week 
Mr. Lee chartered the British ship Hillston to carry a 
cargo of 80-foot timbers from a Puget sound mill to 
Rotterdam and he will soon ship a steamer cargo of 
3,000,000 feet of shipbuilding material from this port to 
Hamburg and Copenhagen. He will also ship two sail- 
ing vessel cargoes to England, one to Newport and the 
other to London. The timbers to be shipped on the 
Hillston have been bought for use in railroad car con- 
struction in Germany. The Copenhagen cargo will con- 
sist of high class spars and decking. Mr. Lee opened 
offices in the Lumber Exchange building about a year 
ago. Before that time he was introducing Oregon lum- 
ber in South Africa. 

Coastwise shipments were livelier this week than for 
some time. E. H. Meyer, Portland manager of Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., dispatched the schooner Irene for 
Redondo with 950,000 feet; the steam schooner Cas- 
cade for San Pedro with 500,000 feet lumber and 15,000 
lineal feet piling, and has the schooner Alvena and the 
steam schooner Yosemite loading on the river. The 
steam schooner Yellowstone is due soon to load for 
southern California. Mr. Meyer says that on its way 
south the Yosemite will stop at Eureka to take in tow 
the hull of the company’s new steam schooner Shoshone, 
which goes to San Francisco for its machinery. The 
machinery was completed several days ago and it is in- 
tended to have the Shoshone ready for its maiden trip by 
April 1. 

The steam schooner J. B. Stetson is coming to the 
mills of the Tongue Point Lumber Company to load for 
San Francisco after having taken on a part cargo at 
mills on Grays harbor. The J. B. Stetson carries about 
800,000 feet. 

The steam schooners Johan Poulsen and R. D. Inman 
and the schooner Virginia are at the mills of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Company this week loading for Cali- 
fornia ports, and at the mills of the Portland Lumber 
Company is the steam schooner Northland loading for 
San Francisco.. The large steam schooner St. Helens 
left today with 1,000,000 feet for San Francisco loaded 
at Rainier, Linnton and Knappton. 

G. A. Griswold, of the Falls City Lumber Company, 
has returned from a three months’ absence in the east. 
He reports business quiet, but the outlook indicative of 
improvement. He says conditions show great improve- 
ment during the last month of his travels. 

E. T. Williams, of E. T. Williams & Co., who returned 
from a tour of Mexico a few days ago, reports business 
dull along the southern coast, owing to the demoralized 
copper market. The railroads, he said, were taking little 
lumber except what was contracted for some time ago. 
He looks for an improvement soon, however, since Mex- 
ican prosperity appears to be based to a great extent 
upon financial conditions on this side of the line. 





Charles I. Barnes, of Barnes & Mauk, lumber dealers 
of Toledo, Ohio, is in this city. Mr. Barnes has been 
making an extended tour of the country where his firm 
has large interests. 

Edmund P. Sheldon, manager of the Oregon Lumber 
Agency, returned this week from an extended business 
tour throughout California, Utah and Nevada. He 
states that while business is quiet the outlook is improv- 
ing. Mr. Sheldon also visited a number of mills on Coos 
bay and found them in good condition. 

C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, accompanied by Manager 
J. A. Moreen, arrived at Coos bay from Chicago by 
way of San Francisco this week. Mr. Smith is putting 
in a lumber yard, planing mills and a sash and door 
factory at Bay Point on San Francisco bay, to which 
lumber will be shipped from the enormous new plant at 
Marshfield. The saw mill will be ready for operation in 
a few days with a capacity of 500,000 feet in ten hours. 
Most of the lumber will be shipped on the large steel 
steam schooner Nance Smith, which is en route from the 
Atlantic coast to Coos bay. The Nance Smith will carry 
2,000,000 feet on a 21-foot draft. The craft is large 
enough to handle off shore shipments with profit. 

Larson’s shingle mill at Coquille has been leased to 
the Coquille Shingle Company and will be managed by 
James Reeve, formerly of Bellingham, Wash. 

Allen Brown, of the Buxton Lumber Company, was 
in this city from Buxton this week on: business. He 
reports the mills in his district resuming operations after 
a long shutdown. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company was held at Eugene, February 6, 
with the following result: President, Frank H. Buck; 
vice president, E. H. Cox; manager and secretary-treas- 
urer, George H. Kelly; directors, F. H. Buck, J. E. 
Danaher, E. H. Cox, George H. Kelly, A. C. Dixon and 
Charles H. Briggs. The record of last year was re- 
viewed, but few plans were made for the immediate 
future owing to the unsettled condition of the rate ques- 
tion. Of the four Lane county mills, two, located at 
Saginaw and Springfield, are idle, so that the firm is 
practically doing only one-fourth of its normal business. 
It was announced, however, that all the mills will be 
placed in operation if the old freight rate to points east 
of the Rockies is restored. 
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(Continued from page 69.) 


C. T. Dennis, McNeil Lumber Co., Buffalo. 
C. H. Chapman, Elitsac Manufacturing Co., Buffalo. 
W. F. Smith, Corning Building Co., Corning. 
H. P. Benton, H. P. Benton, Andover. 
A. P. Lefevre, A. P. Lefevre, New Paltz. 
B. Brady, B. Brady, Buffalo. 
. Y. Leslie, D. Y. Leslie, Buffalo. . 
. H. Kingsbury, Andrew Little, Little Falls. 
Kuno B. Schotle, estate of Henry C. Greene, Amsterdam. 
George C. Burr, Burr Bros., Gloversville. 
W. R. Blackmon, Mohawk Valley Lumber Co., Amsterdam. 
E. A. Ham, E. A. Ham, Hunter. 
E. A. Conklin, John D. Hicks & Co., Roslyn. 
Robert Haviland, Robert Haviland, Chappaqua. 
W. A. Cornell, Cornell Lumber Co., Pleasantville. 
Thomas W. Mone, Driscoll Bros., Ithaca. 
H. C. Wanamaker, Whritner Lumber Co., Suffern. 
George Cromwell, George Cromwell, Highland Mills. 
Frank A. Hotchkiss, Knapp & Hotchkiss Lumber Co., 
Schenectady. 
Wiliiam A. Wick, Peckham, Wolf & Co., Schenectady. 
J. W. Bennett, Bennett Lumber Co., Hornell. 
J. F. Bishop, J. F. Bishop, Binghamton. 
C. H. Crouch, Crouch & Son, Rochester. 
A. Schneckenburger, C. & A. Schneckenburger, Perry. 
Howard Morin, 8. E. Morin, Fulton. 
Julius Dietz, Builders’ Planing Mill Co., Buffalo. 
Charles J. Holden, Holden Lumber Co., Gloversville. 
W. H. Wells, W. L. Scott Lumber Co., Norwich. 
A. A. Grinnell, A. A. Grinnell Co., Inc., Oakfield. 
D. J. Chrisler, D. J. Chrisler, Marcellus. 
N. G. Waterbury, Denton & Waterbury, Whitesboro. 
H. J. Amos, Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica. 
8. C. Stitor, Deposit Lumber Co., Deposit. 
A. B. Blatchly, Liberty Lumber. Co., Liberty. 


Notes of the Convention. 


The whole ‘herd of Hurd Bros., of Buffalo, attended 
the convention, C. W., B. H. and A. J. all being 
rounded up. 

Among those in attendance at the convention was 
A. D. Seott, the new manager of the Mount Morris 
Lumber Company, a yard owned by Albert A. Allen, 
a representative of R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, of 
Buffalo. Mr. Scott, who took charge of the Mount 
Morris yard two weeks ago, was formerly yard man- 
ager for Wesley Ranger at Attica. 


C. S. Wicker, who looks so much like a traveling 
man that he is often accused of it, is manager of the 
Wicker Lumber Company, at Niagara Falls. He went 
into the retail lumber business in Nebraska in 1884 
and had a yard at Boone, Iowa, in 1889. 


The New York Association shows an interesting in- 
crease in membership, the following being the figures 
for the last seven years: 1901, 72; 1902, 106; 1903, 
128; 1904, 163; 1905, 200; 1906, 241; 1907, 280. 
part of host most generously it is very appropriate that 
the names of the hosts should appear. The following 
are the names of the officers and firm members com- 
posing the exchange: O. E. Yeager, president; Gabriel 
Elias, G. Elias & Bro., vice president; Knowlton Mixer, 
Knowlton Mixer & Co., secretary and treasurer. 
Satcherd & Son, McNeil Lumber Co., 

Mixer & Co., I. N. Stewart, 
Haines Lumber Co., Graves, Manbert, George & Co., 
A. G. Hauenstein, K. L. Anthony 


John 8S. Noyes, Standard Hardwood Lbr. Co., 
Hurd Bros., J. Mz Briggs, 
G. Elias & Bro., anteeny, iller, 

O. B. Yeager. 


Cc. M. Betts & Co., " ger, 
Chestnut & Slaght, 
F. H. & 


Bo 


Palen & Burns, 


D. Y. Leslie, C. W. Goodyear, 
—_ McLean & Co., Beyer, Knox & Co., 
Buffalo Hardwood Lbr. Co., ‘T. Sullivan & Co., 


Empire Lumber Co., 
Taylor & Crate, 
Buffalo Box Factory, 


Emporium Lumber Co., 
IF. W. Vetter, 

E. W. Bartholomew, 

S. Tremaine. 


Montgomery Bros. & Co., M. 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
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LATE NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS. 


National Exporters’ Committees—North Carolina Pine Doings—Complete Program of Western 
Retailers’ Big Meeting in Tacoma. 








COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Announcements of coming association meetings, giv- 
ing dates and places, may be found on page 29. 





TWO ASSOCIATIONS MEET IN MILWAUKEE. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 12.—The Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Northwestern Lum- 
ber, Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association 
will meet in Milwaukee February 18, 19 and 20. R. B. 
Watrous, secretary of the citizens’ business league, is 
making extensive plans for the @ntertainment of the 
visitors. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES OF LUMBER EXPORT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BaLtrmMorE, Mp., Feb. 12.—The following special com- 
mittees have been appointed by John L. Alcock, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association: 

Membership—Gustave A. Farber, Memphis, chairman; J. 
L. English, New York; George M. Splegie, Philadelphia ; 
Richard P. Baer, H. M. Dickson, Norfolk, Va.; W. H. Russe, 
Memphis; D. T. Rees, New Orleans; E. Barber, Cincinnati. 

Committee to look after matters at different ports—New 
York, J. L. English; Philadelphia, George M. Spiegle; Bal- 
timore, Richard W. Price, Holger A. Koppel, W. O. Price; 
Mobile, S. K. Taylor; New Orleans, J. H. Gomila, P. Landry 
and E. E. Carriere 

The committees on ocean rates and rate equalization 
were reappointed. Notice of the appointments has been 
sent out by Secretary E. M. Terry. 








PLANS FOR ENTERTAINMENT OF VISITORS AT 
TACOMA, 

Tacoma, WasuH., Feb. 10.—Hospitality or entertain- 
ment will not be lacking at the annual gathering in 
Tacoma of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
February 27, 28 and 29. Tacoma lumbermen are hold- 
ing frequent meetings in preparation for the great 
gathering and on Tuesday reports of the various com- 
mittees were received. Plans are rapidly maturing for 
entertaining the visitors. One of the features will be 
the banquet on the evening of February 29. The pro- 
gram for this event will be an elaborate affair with a 
beautiful cover containing an engraving of Mount Ta- 
coma. Inside the first fold will be given interesting 
data regarding the lumber industry of this city, includ- 
ing the capacity and daily and annual cut for 1907 of 
Tacoma’s saw mills. The program will also contain the 
menu, names of the committees and other matters of 
interest. 

Four hundred and fifty-one retail yards are repre- 
sented in the association and it is thought that the ma- 
jority will be represented. President George E. Merrill, 
of Salt Lake City, has issued a circular letter stating 
reasons why there should be a large attendance and 
some of the advantages to be gained by being present. 





BOARD MEETING OF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
MEN 


Norrotk, VA., Feb. 12.—In pursuance of the call 
issued by President E. C. Fosburgh, a meeting of the 
board of directors of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation was held at the Monticello hotel, February 6. 
Those present were: 

E. C. Fosburgh, president. 

- George T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Company, Washington, 
cae . ee, Foreman-Blades Lumber Company, Elizabeth 

ity, N. C. 

W. P. Baughm, Dixie Lumber Company, Washington, N. C. 

T. W. Bethea, Bethea Lumber Company, ‘Dillon, 8S. C. 

G. W. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. 
tom een B. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber Company, Nor- 

Horton Corwin, jr. 

hk. H. Morris, secretary. 

The meeting was called to order, by President Fos- 
burgh and reading of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing was followed by the reading of several communica- 
tions which required the action of the directors. Among 
the most important was one from E. F. Perry, secretary 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
requesting that delegates be named to represent the 
North Carolina Pine Association at the National asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting and banquet, in Washington, 


D. C., March 4 and 5. The president was authorized to . 


appoint these delegates. 

A communication was also read from the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut inviting representa- 
tives from the North Carolina Pine Association to attend 
its annual meeting in New Haven, Conn., February 18. 
Upon motion, the secretary was instructed to convey the 
association’s appreciation of the invitation and the 
president was given authority to name delegates to at- 
tend the meeting if it is feasible for any of the members 
to attend. 

A comparative statement of stock and orders on hand 
for 1907 and 1908 up to January 25 was submitted by 
the secretary, which proved of much interest to the mem- 
bers. A comparative statement of building permits 
issued for December, 1906, and December, 1907, was also 
read by the secretary. : 

The question of what disposition is to be made of the 
association’s exhibit brought on a lengthy discussion. 
The fact that a bill is pending before the state legisla- 
ture calling for an appropriation with which to erect a 
building for the permanent exhibition of the exhibit of 
the Virginia Mineral & Timber Exhibit Association at the 
Jamestown Exposition, in which building the associa 


tion’s exhibit was located, caused some of the members 
to think well of appropriating the exhibit to this cause. 
Others urged that the association arrange to have 
the booth permanently exhibited in some large city 
where North Carolina pine is shipped extensively, such 
as installing it in the offices of one of the lumber asso- 
ciations in that territory. This plan finally won the 
vote, and upon motion, the secretary was instructed to 
take the matter up with one of the organizations in 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston and carry out this 
plan if feasible. 

The date for the next annual meeting was set for 
March 26. ‘The president, secretary and treasurer were 
named as a committee to arrange for a banquet. 





FAR WESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


The fifth annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held in Tacoma, Wash., 
February 27, 28 and 29, and it is expected that prac- 
tically every lumberman in the northwestern territory 
and the Inland Empire will be present at this meeting, 
to be one of the most important ever held by the as- 
sociation. It is announced that all the presidents and 
secretaries of manufacturers’ associations on the Coast 
have signified their intention of attending and the fol- 
lowing retail organizations will be represented: 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis; 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City; 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln; 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Mil- 
wakee; Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chicago; 
Colorado & Wyoming Association, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Reduced rates have been granted on all the railroads, 
and it will be possible to reach Tacoma on a one and 
one-third fare rate over all the northwestern territory. 
The headquarters of the association during the conven- 
tion will be at the Tacoma hotel; the sessions will be 
held at the Elks’ hall. The program for this conven- 
tion has been very carefully arranged and promises to 
be extremely interesting. In full it is as follows: 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2 O’CLOCK. 

First Session Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Address of Welcome—Robert Laird McCormick, Secretary 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

Response—Rev. P. A. Simpkin, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Minutes of last meeting. 

President’s annual address. 

Secretary-treasurer’s annual report. 

Address—“‘Order Responsibility and the Cancelation 
Abuse,” R. J. Menz, Seattle, Wash. 

Discussion of above subject. 

Appointment of committees. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 8 :30 o’CLOCK. 

Informal reception for all lumbermen and their ladies at 
the Tacoma hotel. 

FRIDAY MORNING, 10 O’CLOCK, SHARP. 

Annual meeting of members of Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society. All lumbermen interested will be welcome at this 
session. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 1:30 O’CLOCK. 
© els Relations,” R. W. Douglass, Seattle, 
ash. 

Address—‘‘Proposed Amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Law,” George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 
, Address—‘The Lumber Industry From the Standpoint of 
a Manufacturer and ‘Timber Owner,” George H. Emerson, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

Address—“Value of Associations and the Moral Obliga- 
tion of Each Branch of the Trade to the Other,” B. D. 
Kingsley, Bridal Veil, Ore. 

Discussion. 
¥ 1} of first prize paper—‘A Modern Retail Lumber 

ard. 

FRIDAY EVENING, 8 O’CLOCK. 


Hoo-Hoo concatenation and ladies’ theater party. 
SATURDAY MORNING, 9:30 O’CLOCK. 
¥ -~ ies of second prize paper—‘A Modern Retail Lumber 
ard. 


Address—‘“‘Large Margins and Long Terms vs. Moderate 
Margins and Cash Terms,” W. P. Monson, Preston, Ida. 

Address—‘‘Stability of Prices,’ W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. 

Address—“The Indirect Responsibility of the Manufac- 
turer in Trade Relations With the Retail Merchant,” W. J. 
Burton, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Discussion. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 2 O’CLOCK. 

Short talks from prominent association workers. 

Discussion. 

Reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 

After adjournment there will be a meeting of the board of 
directors. - 

SATURDAY EVENING, 7:30 O’CLOCK. 

Annual dinner at Masonic hall, compliments of Tacoma 
lumbermen. All members of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men's Association and their ladies are cordially invited. 
Secure tickets early from the committee. 

Frank B. Cole, toastmaster. 

sae short toasts, orchestra, male quartet, solos, vaude- 
ville. 





COMING CONFERENCE OF IOWA RETAILERS. 


An anouncement that does credit, typographically 
and otherwise, to its authors has been issued by 
the officers of the Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, calling attention to its com- 
ing annual meeting. This will be held at Dubuque, 
Iowa, Tuesday, February 18. A special feature of 
the meeting will be talks upon currently vital sub- 
jects to be given by well known speakers. These will 
be followed by open discussion of the subjects sug- 
gested. The meeting will begin at 2 p. m. at the 
Hotel Julian. It will be followed by a banquet at 
. P. m., after which a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be 
eld. 





KLISAVANNAH BLOW | PIPE CO. 


more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood workin 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 









Results Count (7 





a 543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. » 
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Washington 
Fir 

Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 





Fastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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IN TIMES PAST 


‘when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panel 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Harry L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Bostun, Mass. 
~ WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Harry 8. OsGoon, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1821. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON. “qq 
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I! A’Strenuous Life may be made 
Simpler by placing your FIR * 
rders with Us. 


We keep after shipments— 
Our inspectors make your grades. 
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Fir Timbers 10 to 100 ft. long 
Derricks, complete sets ready 
for shipment. Bridge Timbers, 
| Mining Timbers. Tank Stock 


—all kind of factory lumber. 
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The Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


404 Couch Bidg., 417 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PF Timbers 


ROUGH OR SURFACED. 


> Large Sizes, and up to 
120 ft. in length. © 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Branch Sales Office, 
201 Scott Building, 
Salt Lake, Utah. . 
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FIR LUMBEIR 
A 


F.C.Graham ILumlberCo. 


827 Chamber of 
Commerce: Bldg. 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 

















Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


FIR LUMBER 














[ We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 


—————GREEN OR DRY. 


























Daily Capacity @LATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 
| 50,000 Feet. CLATSKANIE, ORE, 
Interstate Lumber Co. tat‘cttinne 
WHOLESALE Pacific Coast Lumber 
fargo)60 Lath and Shingles. 





738 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
TELECODE, 











PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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FROM THE HARDWOOD CENTERS. 





Louisville Becoming a Strong Oak Flooring Producer—Indiana Trade Showing Improvement— 
Ohio Manufacturing Demand More Active. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—Local hardwood millmen 
are doing practically nothing so far as saw mill opera- 
tions are concerned and are putting in their time filling 
what orders come along, putting their stock in shape 
for supplying future demand and looking after the log 
supply for the spring and summer. The demand for 
hardwood is gradually improving and there is enough 
firmness in the market situation to make everybody 
feel that it is only a matter of time till trade will be 
good. Quartered oak is probably the strongest item on 
the list and is in fairly good demand, with indications 
that it will be actively sought before the spring is over. 
Poplar is in good shape and some inquiry is received for 
ear oak and general railway material. The demand for 


.common oak is too slow to be satisfactory and it is in 


this branch of the trade that millmen and dealers are 
anxious to see business pick up. 

The call for oak flooring shows improvement right 
along and Louisville is becoming an oak flooring center. 
On this side of the river is the Kentucky Hardwood 
Flooring Company, which makes regular stock in oak 
flooring and parquetry strips, and the new plant of the 
Lanham Hardwood Flooring Company, which makes a 
specialty of parquetry. On the New Albany side is 
the old and well established plant of the Wood-Mosaic 
Company, which makes standard stock in flooring and 
parquetry in strips and squares. While the Wood-Mosaic 
Company also makes standard stock, the parquetry 
branch is its strongest feature and has made it famous 
all over the country. 

Emil Anderson, proprietor of the Southern Planing 
Mill, says that business is getting better and he thinks 
the outlook for spring work is good. He says the com- 
pany has been unusually fortunate as compared to some 
of the other planing mills. 

The Skinner-Russell Company says there are signs of 
improvement in the vehicle wood stock trade and it is 
running its plant full time. 

The Tyler Box Company has been running overtime 
during February. ‘A recent visit to its factory and a 
glance at its time book showed frequent runs of from 
eleven to thirteen hours a day. Not all the box factories 
in town are running overtime, but others report improve- 
ment in demand. 

The Edward L. Davis Lumber Company has tem- 
porarily shut down its mill. Logging conditions are in 
bad shape as practically nothing can be done in the 
woods. 

The Norman Lumber Company reports that the de- 
mand for hardwood is slow. It has closed down some 
of its mills in the country but is looking forward hope- 
fully to improvement in the spring. 

Albert R. Kampf, who attended the hardwood meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, came back considerably more cheerful 
over the outlook. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 11.—Hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers in the local field are more than pleased with 
the business done during the last week, as they consider 
it the best week for them since early last fall. Several 
good orders were received during the week and the mails 
brought in a large number of inquiries. Prices have 
remained firm and there is no disposition on the part 
of manufacturers to cut them. Demand for quartered 
oak is strong and this wood is likely to increase in price 
during the next several months. Gum shows a disposi- 
tion to drop in price. Poplar is firm. Logs are coming 
in slowly and there were few purchases: of logs during 
the last few days. 

The election of Frank May, of this city, as vice 
president for Indiana, at the meeting of the hardwood 
manufacturers of the United States, at Cincinnati, is 
gratifying to his many friends in this city. Mr. May is 
a member 6f May Bros., who operate large mills in 
Arkansas. Mr. and Mrs. Frank May and Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip J. Euler have returned from Cuba, where they 
spent several weeks. Mr. May is one of the city’s best 
known lumbermen. Mr. Euler served two terms as 
county treasurer and is well known in politics. 

An addition to the manufacturing plant of the An- 
derson Box Company, at Henderson, Ky., will be built 


and excavation for the foundation has been started. The ~ 


construction work will be done as fast as the weather 
will permit. The contract for the work has been let to 
Mundo & Wicks, at Henderson. 

John W. Espenlaud, manager of the Evansville trunk 
factory and well known among lumbermen of this 
section, is seriously ill at the Deaconess hospital. He 
is suffering from typhoid fever and while his condition 
is slightly improved he is still in some danger. 

Benjamin Bosse, president of the Evansville board 
of safety and head of three of the largest furniture fac- 
tories in this city, is ill at his home in this city. His 
condition has been alarming for several days, but he is 
thought to be out of danger. 

Evansville was well represented last week at the 
big hardwood lumbermen’s convention at Cincinnati, 
among those who attended being: Daniel Wertz, of 
Maley & Wertz; Frank Cutsinger, of Young & Cut- 
singer; Walter Holzgras, Frank Euler and Mr. Thayer, 
of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen. 

The work of dismantling the plant of the Geddes & 
Haeffle hoop and stave mill at Hazleton began this week. 
The machinery will be ready to ship to Rogers, Ark., 


in a short time. The company will enlarge the plant 
and will be near some fine timber tracts. Mr. Haefile, 
the junior member of the firm, who had his jaw broken 
in a traction wreck near this city several weeks ago, is 
still confined in an Evansville hospital and will not be 
able to leave for several weeks. The removal of several 
lumber plants from southern Indiana this year will 
mean a serious loss to the commercial interests of this 
part of the state. e 

Lumbermen are taking advantage of the rise in the 
river to rush logs here from Green river. Several rafts 
of valuable logs wéte brought in this week and more 
are expected. While the timber along Green and Pond 
rivers has been nearly all cut off there are several valu- 
able tracts on upper Green river and several mills are at 
work in that section. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 11.—The Brannum-Keene 
Lumber Company is building several lumber sheds at its 
yards on East Washington street, at the Belt railway. 
It recently completed other extensive improvements. 

The National Supply Company, with offices in the 
Board of Trade building, has been reorganized under the 
name of the Indianapolis National Supply Company, 
members of the company being W. A. Omelvina, N. H. 
Parker and C. G. Ritchie. Mr. Omelvina established the 
company several months ago. 

Lumbermen are confident that business this month will 
exceed that of February, 1907. Building permits issued 
during the first ten days of this month have amounted 
to $54,000 more than during the same period of ‘last 
February. 

The commissioners of Marion county, whose offices are 
in the courthouse in this city, are asking bids until 
February 20 for yellow pine or oak bridge flooring, to 
be delivered f. 0. b. cars at the Marion county work- 
house in this city. 

A contract for the interior trim of the new courthouse 
at Nashville, Tenn., was awarded last week to the Mass- 
Neimeyer Lumber Company, of this city. The contract 
amounts to about $30,000 and will include hardwood 
floors and all interior trim. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 11.—Conditions in the lumber 
trade in this section continue to improve steadily. Manu- 
facturers and jobbers report larger and more frequent 
orders from their traveling salesmen and through the 
mails, and higher and firmer prices. 

The demand for hardwoods from manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which have started, or where preparations are 
being made to resume operations, is one of the notice- 
able features of the trade. A number of large orders 
of that character have been booked lately. 

A meeting of the lumbermen interested in the Lumber 
Dealers’ Credit Association, incorporated recently, will 
be held soon to perfect the organizatipn and officers will 
be elected. Secretary B. G. Watson will look after 
credits. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Acorn 
Lumber Company the old board of directors was re- 
elected as follows: C. Christ Born, A. C. Bryce, A. B. 
McKeen, C. A. Beckett and C. M. Voorhees. <A. B. 
McKeen was reélected president and general manager; 
C. M. Voorhees, vice president, and C. A. Beckett, secre- 
tary and treasurer. A large dividend on the capital 
stock was declared. 

J. J. Knox, a lumber dealer, has added a manufactur- 
ing establishment to his plant at Buckingham street and 
Cleveland avenue. The Buckeye Wire Fence Stretcher 
Company is the name of the concern, which manufac- 
tures a patented stretcher for wire fences. 

F. 8. Wilson and H. Derne, of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Company attended a meeting at Cincinnati recently, 
when a permanent organization, known as the National 
Manufacturers of Oak Flooring, was formed. Mr. 
Wilson was appointed on the committee to draft a con- 
stitution and bylaws. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Feb. 13.—The yards in this section are 
generally well stocked as a result of the light movement of 


. lumber within the last few weeks, but recently stock has 


been moving in larger quantities and the trade shows 
signs of substantial improvement. 

‘*We do not look for a big year’s business,’’ said a 
well known Bristol manufacturer this week. ‘‘ Trade 
will not be as heavy by any means as last year, but we 
think that it will be sufficient to keep the industry in 
good shape financially.’’ 

Many inquiries continue to be received, though they 
disclose no marked advance in prices. What is most 
needed is a better buying power, the result of which 
will be a stiffening of prices generally. 

C. H. Smith, jr., representing the R. A. & J. J. 
Williams Company, Philadelphia, is shipping consider- 
able hardwood stock from this section to the east. 

B. B. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber Company, is 
in a hospital at Richmond, where he underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis last week. 

‘‘The majority of the mills in West Virginia are 
running,’’ said Harold R. Henley, of Charleston, who 
was in this city on business last week. ‘‘Many of them 
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closed down during December, but they. are rapidly 
resuming operation on the strength of new orders and 
the bright outlook for spring and summer business.’’ 

Business with the retailers in this section is no worse 
than usual at this season. Their trade is always dull 
during January and February, and some even report 
that they have done better so far this month than they 
did in the corresponding month last year. Announce- 
ment is made daily of building operations which. will be 
begun in the early spring. The South & Western rail- 
way is beginning the erection of shops; the Model Mill 
Company will begin the erection of a $100,000 flouring 
mill next month, while the Unaka corporation will erect 
a large number of dwelling houses at Johnson City in 
the early spring. 

W. S. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Abingdon, and the Janney-Whiting Lumber 
Company, Philadelphia, was in Bristol last week. Mr. 
Whiting takes an optimistic view of the outlook for 
business. 


HARDWOOD TRADE NOTES. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 12.—T. Sullivan & Co. are get- 
ting some good carlots of elm from Canada. They will 
not urge the Pacific coast trade again till the rate of 
freight from there is fixed. 

President I. N. Stewart, of the Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange, is suffering from an attack of grip, which 
has affected one of his ears and created a painful 
swelling. 

The mills of Scatcherd & Son, at Memphis, are not in 
operation, but logs are coming in and as the sale of oak 
is steady there will be need of a start before long. 
Manager Hopkins is still in the Isle of Pines. 

H. 8. Janes is on a southern trip on business pertain- 
ing to the operations of the Empire Lumber Company, 
but does not intend to go as far west as the Arkansas 
plant. The mills aré running slowly. 

Beyer, Knox & Co. are still running their mills in 
Missouri but do not claim that sales are what they 
should be or what they promised to be a month ago. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF CENTRAL TRAVELING MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Members of the Central *Association of Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen met in Brook’s Ca- 
sino, Chicago, Wednesday forenoon of this week to hold 
the sixteenth annual convention of that organization, but 
the distractions of the exhibit in the Casino were such 
that the attendance was so small that they took no 
other action than adjournment for the afternoon. At 
2:35 p. m. the meeting of the convention reconvened 
with the following in attendance: 


Cc. S. Corse, Chicago. A. E. Ahrens, Decatur, IIl. 
John BE. Munger, Chicago. E. Blaisdell, Chicago. 
George C. Pratt, Indianapolis, J. A. Campbell, Chicago. 

nd. John Martin, Terre Haute, 
J. H. Lang, Chicago. Ind. 
Frank Metzger, Indianapolis, W. F. Rice, Peoria, Ill. 

Ind. Jay L. Peck, Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. H. Bornholdt, Chicago. N. J. Clear, Dixon, Ill. 


George Bent, Chicago. C. M. Hanger, Morocco, Ind. 
W. K. Hubbard, Milwaukee, Alexander Hamilton, Indianap- 
Wis. olis, Ind 


Ransom Griffin, Indianapo- C. E. Lamb, Aurora, III. 
is, Ind. Cc. D. Rourke, Urbana, IIl. 
P. F. Ahrens, Chicago. J. C. Ahrens, Chicago. 
Cc. L. Beck, Indianapolis, Ind. EK. R. Daly, Joliet, Ill. 
H. C. Page, Springfield, Ill. J. B. Allen, Ashley, II. 
b. E. Cook, Decatur, Ill. Cc. B. McVey, Washington, Ill. 
Joseph Du Plaine, Rockford, E. F. Heiss, Centralia, II. 
Ill. M. E. Magruder, Peoria, Ill. 
A. B. Simonson, Springfield, J. H. Smith, Bloomington, III. 
Ill. Cc. F. Rea, Arbor Vitae, Wis. 
E. A. McKenzie, Sullivan, Ill. A. J. Greisbush, Chicago. 
Richard Cortis, Chicago. H. D. Osgood, Chicago. 
‘Thomas Hanford, Chicago. W. F. Switzer, Chicago. 
John Oxenford, Indianapolis, H. A. Ahrens, Dixon, IIl. 
nd. Henry Wheeler, Chicago. 
H. A. Sellen. Chicago. Jerome Robinson, Chicago. 
S. A. D. Farr, Aledo, Ill. L. P. Miller, Peoria, Ill. 
I’. W. Hazelton, Effingham, Ill. F. G. Hanley, Decatur, III. 
4. = McIlvaine, Vincennes, D. J. Collins, Madison, Wis. 
nd. 


Secretary Peck read the minutes of the last regular 
meeting of the association, held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
January 11, 1907, and upon motion the minutes were 
approved as read. President Lewis H. Dodd contented 
himself with a short annual address, substantially as 
follows: . 

The President’s Address. 


Owing to a change in business I have not given the posi- 
tion which I was pleased to receive as a testimonial of 
friendship among the traveling men the attention which it 
deserved. I have not given it the attention that I should 
have had I consulted my own desires, but my duties have 
been very strenuous and have kept me from meeting the 
traveling men, except such as called upon me here in Chi- 
cago, but I have had chats with Mr. Peck and we started 
out very well the first of last year. We have been very 
successful in our efforts to secure a number of new members 
and I think that the year just closed will show that we 
have recruited the association more largely than has been 
done in any former year with the exception of possibly one. 
That is very gratifying to me and doubtless so to our asso- 
ciation. 

I think that the association has this year made very good 
progress, especially in one respect. fe met last summer 
and agreed to adopt the death benefit, which is a very good 
move-and binds us all together and gives us a real object. 
We lacked an object except that of merely good fellowship 
— mutual assistance. Now we have something besides 
this. 

I have not much to say today. I have been rather out of 
the running, as it were, as to how the association has 
progressed during the last six months, but to these matters 
Mr. Peck has devoted his personal attention. He has kindly 
helped me out and has done all that has been possible in 
his position. 


Secretary Peck read the minutes of the summer’s 
meeting of the association, held in Chicago, July 5, 
1907, the prime object of which was the establish- 
ment of a death benefit fund. 


Finances. 


In his capacity as secretary Mr. Peck read the an- 
nual financial report of the association, which showed 
that it had a balance on hand at the last annual meet- 
ing of $205.09. It received during the year $350, 
making its total receipts $555.09. Its disbursements 
were $292.21, leaving cash on hand amounting to 
$262.88. The report showed that the association has a 
membership of 132, twenty-two of whom were recruited 
since the last annual meeting. 

The report was referred to an auditing committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Oxenford, Warner and Pratt, 
which later reported that it had examined the books 
of the secretary and treasurer and found them correct. 
The chair congratulated the association upon the re- 
port, saying among other things that it indicated the 
best financial situation in the history of the organ- 
ization. 

E. Blaisdell thanked the association warmly for 
attentions shown him during his sickness in Chicago 
last summer. 


Membership and Commissions. 


After some discussion, and acting upon a suggestion 
made by Secretary Jay L. Peck, a committee of eight 
were appointed, four representing Indiana and four 
representing Illinois, to assist in increasing the mem- 
bership of the organization from among the traveling 
men in those states eligible to membership. This com- 
mittee was appointed by the chair and consisted of 
the following: 

For Illinois—James Lang, Wiley Hubbard, J. V. Allen, 
A. E. Ahrens. 

For Indiana—John Martin, Ransom Griffin, C. M. Hanger, 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Secretary Peck revived the question of commission 
allowances on sales of lumber on commission and ad- 
vised the membership that increased commissions were 
in order, citing instances within his personal knowl- 
edge in which higher figures had been allowed for 
sales of lumber and other forest products on commis- 
sion. 

Codperation With Other Associations. 


Delegates to the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Men’s Association, 
to be held in Chicago, February 22, were appointed as 
follows: 

James H. Lang. Cc. S. Corse. 
Richard Cortis. George C. Pratt. 


W. H. Warner. W. K. Hubbard. 
ALTERNATES. 
A. H. Ruth. P. F. Ahrens. 


Thomas Hanford. 
H. E. Crogness. 


M. L. Brown. 
Frank Metzger. 

As a result of correspondence with the Oregon. & 
Washington Lumbermen’s Association the association 
adopted unanimously the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, The interstate commerce law now in effect does 
not contain any provision whereby a hearing is required 
before a change in any interstate freight rate may become 
effective ; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Central Association of Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, that at the coming session of Con- 
gress an amendment shall be offered and strenuously urged 
providing substantially that when any railroad company 
seeks to advance or lower any interstate freight rate, or 
change the classification of any commodity, it must, if any 
objection be made thereto, receive the- approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before such rates or changes in 
the classification shall become effective. 


Election of Officers. 

The following were upon motion appointed by the 
chair as a committee on nominations of officers for 
the ensuing year: Messrs. Hamilton, Clear and Lang. 

In the name of the committee Mr. Hamilton report- 
ed the following nominations: 

President—John Martin, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Vice president—E. A. McKenzie, Sullivan, Ill. 

Secretary and treasurer—Jay L. Peck, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Acting formally Mr. Hamilton announced the nomi- 
nation of the following directors to fill expiring terms: 

I. H. Greer, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. H. Lang, of Chicago, Ill. 

N. J. Clear, Dixon, Ill. 

Under a suspension of the rules the gentlemen 
above named were elected by acclamation and Messrs. 
Pratt and Allen were appointed a committee to escort 
‘Vice President McKenzie to the chair, the president 
elect having ‘absented himself, doubtless through a 
feeling of diffidence. Upon motion the secretary’s 
salary for the last fiscal year was made $100. 

Upon assuming the chair Vice President McKenzie 
said: 

It gives me pleasure to be associated with and mingle with 
as representatives a lot of salesmen of Indiana and Illinois 
as these, and I thank you one and all for this honor, but I 
am in hopes that at all meetings in the future the president 
elect will be present and assume his duties and not slyly 
hie away as he has this afternoon. I think he must have 
had an inkling of this action. If I had had I would have 
done the same thing. I thank you for the honor conferred. 

Mr. Blaisdell suggested that each member should 
supply the secretary with his address and information 
as to his relation to the trade, whether as a commis- 
sion salesman or a salaried salesman, the particular 
line he is qualified to handle etc. This, the speaker 
thought, would be useful in various ways to the asso- 
ciation membership and the trade generally, and the 
secretary supplemented his request. . 

A resolution was unanimously passed thanking the 
retiring president and Secretary Peck for the char- 
acter of their services during the fiscal year just 
ended. : 

The annual meeting adjourned at 4:10 p. m. 
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DIRECTORS: 
WM. H. STEELE, GEO, FE. HIBBARD, L. M. BORGESS, 
Pres't & Treas. Vice-Pres't & Gen. Mgr. Sec'y. 
L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








cr ~ 
Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Gum 


Our own manufacture. Full Stocks. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Plummer Lumber Company 
q ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM AND 
COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. Please Write Us. 


Omice Burlington’ Kairos, §T, LOUIS, MO. 


Foot St. Louis Ave. 














Oak, Ash, Birch, Walnut, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orieans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Go. “wo.” 











OZARK COOPERAGE @ LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mgr. Lumber Dept., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
DRY STOCK FOR SHIPMENT DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS: 


50,000 ft. 4-4 C-2 Red Gum. 50,000 ft. 4-4 C-2 Plain Red Oak. 
250,000 ‘* 4-4 C-2 Sap Gum. 50,000 ‘' 8-4 C-2 Plain White Oak. 
150,009 ‘ 4-4 No.1Com.SapGum.| 25,000 *‘ 8-4 No.1Com. “© 

60,000 ‘' 4-4 13 to 17’’ Cotton- | 100,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Log Run Maple. 

wood Box Boards, 300,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Log Run Sycamore. 
100,000 ft.4~4 No.1 Com, Cottonw’d| 200,000 ‘* 4-4 Shop Cypress. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 








Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


contracts 
for direct 
shipments 
solicited. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Special Offer #:s5s: 
Smoked Dry ARKANSAS YELLOW PINE. 


About 45 percent 16 foot, balance mostly 10 and 12 feet long: 40 
percent 10 and 12 inch widths. $10 per M f.o.b. cars Antoine, Ark. 


International Hardwood Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


We are Sales Agents for 
BIENVILLE LUMBER CO., 
Alberta, La. 


COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
Lumber, . 
SAGINAW LUMBER CO., 
Saginaw, Ark. 
A. J. NEIMEYER LBR. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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YELLOW PINE 


Kiln Dried Flooring 
1 and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 























al 
La re - evenly balanced and in ona | 


Stocks “i couiton gosvle 
Longleaf Yellow PINE 

and 
North Carolina 

Let us hear from you. 


Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co. 











q Heyworth Bldg., CHICAGO. y 








G. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missourl. 














LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut toorder. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any int 
in the United States. ELECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, tisserron, uss 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


and Pacific Coast Lumber. If you want good quality 
and service we can give it to you. Shingles always 
in transit. Let us have your orders and inquiries. 


CONLON & DOWNS, 
515 Keith & Perry Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











The Riner Lumber Company 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














LEWIS DILL &| KILN DRIED NORTH | 


COMPANY, gene ony 


eMwnoursace | YELLOW PINE 








TO A AKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





- LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Porro 


O. A. Lamoreaux, a lumberman of Washburn, Wis., 
spent several days in Chicago this week. 


J. E. Grady, of the Empire Lumber Company, Anda- 
lusia, Ala., was in Chicago several days this week. 


George Kerns, of the Kerns Lumber Company, Free- 
port, Ill., spent several days in Chicago this week. 


S. M. Bloss, the well known cypress manufacturer of 
Garyville, La., was a visitor in Chicago this week. 


John C. Peters, of the Horton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ft. Wayne, Ind., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


R. Knox, secretary of the Vans Harbor Land & Lum- 
ber Company, Vans Harbor, Mich., was a visitor in Chi- 
cago this week. 


Bat Koehler, Geneva, Neb., who has one of the larg- 
est retail yards in that part of the state, called on the 
trade here this week. 


A. L. Defaut, representing the Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Little Rock, Ark., called on the trade in Chi- 
cago this week and reported that business showed ma- 
terial improvement. 


Perley Lowe, Chicago dealer in railroad lumber, has 
gone to Florida, where he will spend the remainder of 
the winter. During the next week or two he will be 
joined by his family. 


C. E. Borgeson, of the Industrial Lumber Company, 
returned this week from Detroit and surrounding terri- 
tory and reports that he found business conditions bet- 
ter than he expected. 


C. P. Miller, of the Thompson Lumber Company, will 
leave next week for a lengthy visit at the mills of his 
company at Quitman, Miss. 

Allen H. Daugherty, of W. E. Kelley & Co., who has 
been in the west on a business trip for several weeks, is 
expected to return early next week. 


John C, McLachlin, of the Dixie Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., was a visitor to Chicago this week and 
devoted some attention to the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
convention. 


C. G. Atkinson, manager of the William Buchanan 
interests at St. Louis, was one of the yellow. pine men 
who took in the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ convention at 
Chicago this week. 


Howard D. Casey, of Howard D. Casey & Co., local 
wholesale ‘lumber dealers, has been seriously ill for the 
last week. He was threatened with pneumonia but is 
believed to be out of danger. 


G. Von Platen, the well known hardwood lumberman 
of Boyne, Mich., was in Chicago this week. Mr. Von 
Platen has recently made large investments on the Pa- 
cific coast which he expects will in time be quite 
profitable. 


G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, Appleton, Wis., spent several days here this 
week. Mr. Jones believes that the output of northern 
hardwoods during the coming season will not exceed 60 
percent of normal. 


Gould Dietz, of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, 
Omaha, Neb., passed through the city this week on his 
way home from the east, and visited the Building Trades 
Exposition and the convention of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


The P. G. Dodge Lumber Company, which for several 
years has had its headquarters on Lumber street, near 
Twenty-second, has removed its offices to room 1416 
Fisher building. The yard on the,west side will be re- 
tained for handling small orders. 


Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Tex., left Chicago Wednesday night 
for his home in Texas, after spending ten days in Chi- 
cago und surrounding territory. Mr. Park believes that 
business, so far as southern pine is concerned, will im- 
prove steadily. 

Charles T. Kerry, of the Kerry & Hanson Flooring 
Company, Grayling, Mich., was in Chicago this week on 
an important errand. Mr. Kerry reports business not 
very active, but prospects are favorable for a gradual 
improvement in the demand for the sterling product of 
this company’s mill. 


Dr. G. W. Earle, president of the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company, Hermansville, Mich., was in Chicago 
this week. He said matters were taking a new turn 
and he looked rorward to a good business year. No rush, 
no push, no great demand or activity in the early 
months, but a steady improvement. 


J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, Ky., secretary of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
present at the earlier sessions of the Illinois conven- 
tion but was compelled to leave before the conclusion 
of the program because of the preparations which he 
is making for the Kentucky Retailers’ annual to be 
held at Louisville next week. 


Harry Watters, secretary and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Export Company, of Birmingham, Ala., 
called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Saturday last. He 
was in Chicago in the course of a trade inspection and 
announced that the Chicago yellow pine market did not 
look attractive to him, and that it seemed good policy 
to keep out of it until the bargain counter lumber had 
been worked off and prices had gotten to a better 
point. 


E. R. Hutchins, of Chicago, one of the representatives 
of the..Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, is in St. Louis 
this week looking over the situation in the southwest. 
Mr. Hutchins expects a steady improvement in the lum- 
ber business and thinks that by midsummer the usual 
amount of lumber can be disposed of at fairly satis- 
factory prices. 


E. P. Jones, of the West Coast Timber Company, 
Bellingham, Wash., spent several days calling on west- 
ern lumber representatives in Chicago. Mr. Jones is not 
optimistic concerning immediate prospects for the sale 
of western lumber. He says that a large proportion of 
the mills are still closed and have been unable to secure 
sufficient orders to keep them in operation for sixty days. 


C. J. Flack, general sales agent, and Ed Leach, sales- 
man, of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, Black 
Diamond, Cal., were visitors at the Illinois meeting. Mr. 
Flack entertained the convention at its Thursday after- 
noon session with his celebrated redwood moving pic- 
tures which illustrate the operations involved in manu- 
facturing redwood, from the woods work to the saw mill. 


One of the visitors at the Illinois annual was R. W. 
Douglas, of the Shingle Mills’ Bureau, Seattle, who is 
now making the rounds of the retail associations with the 
object of arranging for delegations of retailers to attend 
the Western Retailers’ meeting and participate in a con- 
ference of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
which will have as its object the formulation of a code 
of trade ethics. 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, left Sunday night for Palm Beach, Fia., 
where he will spend several weeks. If he continues to 
improve in health as he expects he may remain until 
the middle of March. At Palm Beach, Mr. Hines will 
meet L. L. Barth, the vice president of the company, 
and they have planned a number of fishing trips to sur- 
rounding points. 


George H. Holt, of Chicago, president of the Holt 
Lumber Company, of Chicago and Oconto, Wis., will 
sail from New York on Tuesday next for a two months’ 
vacation, most of which will be spent in Egypt. It is 
in fact an Egyptian trip. Mr. Holt is one of a small 
party of acquaintances and friends who are planning to 
make the journey together, and is accompanied by his 
sister, Miss Ellen M. Holt. 


A number of local concerns exhibited at the Building 
Trades Exhibition at the Casino this week, including the 
Chicago Portland Cement Company, True & True Com- 
pany, Lehon Company, Garden City Sand Company, 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, McCauley-Saunders 
Lumber Company, Morton Dry Kiln Company, Universal 
Portland Cement Company, Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Company and the Otis Manufacturing Company. 


Among the visitors at the Illinois retailers’ con- 
vention this week were secretaries of six of the retail 
lumber associations: W. G. Hollis, of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association; Harry Gorsuch, of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association; H. C. Scearce, 
of the Indiana Retailers; William E. Wailes, of the 
Alabama & Tennessee Retailers; Clarence M. Dickin- 
son, of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers; 
J. Crow Taylor, of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers, 
and H. H. Hemenway, of the Colorado & Wyoming Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 


Allen J. Krebs, of the Krebs Lumber Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and William E. Wailes, secretary of the 
Alabama & Tennessee Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, were in Chicago this week and called upon the 
LUMBERMAN. They had an excellent body guard with 
them in the person of Clarence M. Dickinson, president 
of the Dickinson-Pierce Lumber Company, who is also 
secretary of the Arkansas association, and J. W. Wilson, 
sales manager of the Stewart & Alexander Lumber 
Company, Gifford, Ark. This delegation was cordially 
received and their visit was greatly appreciated. 


‘Wagstaff, of Oshkosh,’’ was in Chicago this week 
wearing a blue suit of clothes, blue jewelry and a blue 
atmosphere. When asked how business was he bluishly 
replied that he was out of the lumber business, but he 
condescended to say that he had quite a right smart 
of hemlock and hardwoods on hand which he would con- 
sent to dispose of on satisfactory terms, though he did 
not explain as to whether the terms should be satis- 
factory to himself or to the buyer. Visits from W. J. 
Wagstaff are getting to be a rarity in Chicago and there 
was a marked sensation when he appeared at the Casino 
building. : 

F. E. Park, of the Mason Lumber Company, of 
Gandsi, Miss., was in Chicago last week and during a 
call on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said that while do- 
mestic business was extremely light the mills along thé 
Gulf & Ship Island road were having a better demand 
for export than for a good while, at prices which 
showed at least some profit. English trade is still 
quiet, but Germany and the Argentine are waking up 
and making some heavy requirements. Referring to the 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at New Orleans Mr. Park said it was a ‘‘blue’’ crowd 
that was present and the richer the individual the bluer 
he seemed to be. He remarked, ‘‘I am used to poverty, 
so a little more or less does not disturb me any, and l 
should dislike to be rich if it would have such an effect 
on me.’? 


The wholesale lumber institution of Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co., at Saginaw, Mich., has shown another 
mark of its progress. Its chief business at the begin- 
ning was white pine, and still remains its most important 
line, but to it have been added all sorts of forest prod- 
ucts, handled not only through the Saginaw office but 
through its branch office in New York city. Especially 
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gratifying has been the growth of its redwood depart- 
ment. This has become such an important feature of the 
business that Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. have 
employed F. G. Eddy, of Bay City, to take exclusive 
charge of their redwood trade. His headquarters will 
be at the Saginaw office, from which place he will do 
considerable traveling in the interest of redwood. He 
left on February 1 for a trip to the Pacific coast, to 
visit the firm’s redwood connections, which are the Red- 
wood Manufacturers’ Company, of Los Medinos, and the 
Pacific Redwood Company, of San Francisco,- Cal. 

Jeff. B. Webb, who for a long time has traveled 
Michigan and adjacent territory for the True & True 
Company, is now with the Morgan Sash & Door Com- 
pany, having made an affiliation with that concern Janu- 
ary 1. He will travel Michigan and succeeds R. Klein- 
pell, who retires to devote himself to the management of 
one of his retail lumber yards. 

In accordance with its usual custom the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company held a convention of its branch 
managers in New York from January 29 to February 1. 
The managers of the various branches of the company 
throughout the United States were present at the meet- 
ing and a general discussion of the business affairs of 
the company took place. As a fitting windup of the 
convention a banquet was given to the managers at the 
Union League Club on Friday evening, January 31. The 
convention was pronounced a decided success by all 
present. 

Met L. Saley, author of ‘‘ The Realm of the Retailer,’’ 
was greatly missed by his friends at the meeting of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association in Chicago last 
week. He is laid up with the grip at Hampton, Iowa, 
his country home, and regretted sincerely his inability 
to greet the retailers this year, as has been his custom 
for many years. 

Thomas Forman, president of Thomas Forman Com- 
pany, manufacturers of hardwood flooring, Detroit, 
Mich., is looking up factory matters. While he reports 
slight improvement in volume and character of business 
since the opening of the year there is prospect for 
greater volume with the approach of spring. 

James A. White, of the Detroit plant of W. H. White 
& Co., as well as W. H. White, the head of their concern, 
were here this week. These gentlemen have a large 
trade in Chicago, both by water and rail, as well 
as in the east. Thomas White is at the head of the 
company’s sales department in Detroit. 





CENTRAL ILLINOIS TRADE OUTLOOK. 


Among those in attendance at the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association annual was Earl R. Evans, of 
Hammond, Ill. In the course of a conversation in 
regard to trade conditions Mr. Evans stated that the 
outlook in his part of the country was excellent and 
that his firm anticipated a better business during 1908 
than it transacted in either 1906 or 1907. He said he 
was talking building because materials, were cheaper and 
thought that the result would be to influence a good 
many of their customers to make improvements or to 
put up new dwellings. Some of this business, he said, 
has been brewing for several years and he did not see 
any reason why it should not be placed, as the farmers 
in his section were in good shape. Stocks, he said, were 
heavy. At the low prices at which yellow pine has been 
offered his’ firm has laid in a good assortment, the idea 
being that ‘‘if the manufacturers are satisfied with the 
prices made, why, we are.’’ 





A NEW FIRM AT AN OLD STAND. 


O. W. Bloom and W. B. Stewart, formerly associated 
with the late W. A. Drake at Dayton, Ohio, have opened 
a wholesale lumber business at Dayton under the style 
of Bloom & Stewart and will succeed to the business of 
Mr. Drake, whose death occurred some time ago. Mr. 





0. W. BLOOM. 


W. B. STEWART. 


Stewart and Mr. Bloom were associated with Mr. Drake 
seven years, having been in charge of his business more 
than two years prior to his death. 

Both these gentlemen have a wide knowledge of the 
lumber business, a high standing with the trade in gen- 
_ eral and, with the product of a number of good mills 
at their disposal, their ultimate success seems assured. 





ARKANSAS HARDWOOD SITUATION. 


A. C. Lang, who has charge of the operations of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company throughout north- 
eastern Arkansas, with headquarters at Blytheville, Ark., 
was in Chicago during the week and complimented the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a brief visit. Mr. Lang 
gave expression to certain views in regard to the cur- 
tailment of production which summed up the situation 
tersely. ‘‘We have a logging contractor down in one 
part of our operations who came to me the other day and 
said he would like to go to work. He said he had feed 


and other things but wanted to be busy. He 
did not appear to care when he got his money; 
said any time would suit him. I told him I 
couldn’t give him a job cutting down trees, but that I 
would pay him just as much if he would put some of 
the trees we have cut down back on the stump so that 
they would grow again. I had another request of about 
the same character and I told this fellow that I wouldn’t 
let him cut timber if he did it for nothing; that if he 
should start I would get out an injunction to restrain 
him. It is simply a case of everybody doing their part 
toward lessening production. The concern with half a 
dozen mills should not endeavor to keep them all going, 
in fact it would prove disastrous to do so. Our mills 
are busy cutting up logs felled late last summer. We 
have not had a team at work since November 1. We 
are leaving cypress and other timbers which do not 
deteriorate in value in the woods and taking out the 
kinds of timber whose value depreciates rapidly after 
the trees are felled.’’ 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 37. 


A better feeling in all branches of the lumber mar- 
ket is reported by the dealers this week in both south- 
ern pine and the hardwoods. There seems to be an im- 
provement in the volume of inquiry, and the.number of 
orders received is larger than it has been for the last 
two months. Factories are buying according to their 
needs, but a number of them have inquiries out for 
their annual stocks and contracts will probably be 
closed between now and April 1. The railroads have 
not yet begun to buy in large quantities, but a steady 
stream of small orders is coming in from that source 
for lumber which is needed for immediate use in re- 
pairs or for new construction work.. It is not ex- 
pected that before April 1 the railroads will do much 
extension work, and the demand for heavy timbers 
usually called for for this class of work will prob- 
ably be light until that time at least. 

One of the greatest improvements in the market 
is in the demand from country yards. This class 
of trade seems to feel that prices have reached their 
lowest limit, and that now is the time for them to 
lay in a part of their stocks for spring trade. Some 
of these yards are evidently holding off until they can 
determine the extent of spring building operations, but 
inquiries are coming in from all parts of the coun- 
try for yard stock, and orders are expected to follow 
during the next sixty days. 

Comparatively little change has been made in the 
price situation, and especially in southern pine de- 
sirable bills of lumber are being disposed of at prices 
which do not have a strengthening effect on the mar- 
ket. Reports from the north indicate that the input 
of logs will not be more than 50 to 60 percent of 
the normal, as weather conditions for logging have 
up to the present time been unusually unfavorable. 

The car building companies have not begun to buy 
lumber in large quantities yet, and will not do so 
until the railroads begin to send in orders for new 
ears. 

Building in Chicago and the surrounding territory 
promises to be unusually heavy, as many investors 
are planning to take advantage of the prevailing low 
prices of lumber. Building permits for Chicago con- 
tinue to show an increase. 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
. ~ irra by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 8. 











Lumber-Mineral Co. 


Want Orders 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 
TIMBERS 
PLANING MILL STOCK 
LATH 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 








DAILY CAPACITY 
100,000 FEET. 





ARBO, covincton co. MISS. 


On G. & S. I. Ry 











No.! MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 


Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 
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Yellow Pine 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. We can 
ship promptly. 
D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














[SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 














E. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 





Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins——Motek A. B. C, 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 











Lumber. Shingles. 

PR bbs nk n648Soseda sts 22,034,000 3,126,000 

SS ere ee 31,186,000 1,951,000 

PR csttnavexeach “eanahaskes 1,175,000 

DNS 4.0 sk ieee ewan dn a! ae ere 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 8. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Be ah b asap s ches dua barnes 122,515,000 25,014,000 

BE 600660004 6S bh Oa DED 196,241,000 24,139,000 

PGND svectccavisée seeeaes 875,000 

Decrease ......ese0e0e coh) | Sree 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 8. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BOOBs cc ccc csesesesesess 10,314,000 4,434,000 

ee err rere 18,019,000 2,070,000 

PS CED eek 2h RTE 1,364,000 

WRCTEEEG bekiieTovicccts eee. F"! aseesson 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 8. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

We Ss sob aida ads tn aus 58,781,000 32,975,000 

BN es 8%m 6 os ua wa'oe TRS tek 109,891,000 28,593,000 

TRRSGOER. «6000's 0b 840s e| a andsubees 4,382,000 
DOCTORSS 2 occ ccccccces 41,110,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended February 12 were: 


No. Value. 

Citi BROOD 56 ois 8's oko oo vb sea sedrcres 4 $ 2,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............... 48 130,000 
5,000 and under 10,000............... 14 81,000 
10,000 and under 25,000............... 6 81,500 
50,000 and under 100,000............... 1 75,000 
Seventh Regiment, brick armory........... 1 155,000 
FE. S. Hunter, twelve story building....... es 160,000 
Commonwealth Electric Co., power plant... 1 800,000 
Watehs . o.5 nob bees hood 0005.65 06h se vee 76 $1,484,600 
Average valuation for week........... .. 19,534 
Average valuation previous week...... .. 6,072 
Totals previous week......+ss+eeeeees 81 491,800 








LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest d tch from board. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















F. B. P. , Prest. » 
MASON LUMBER CO. [0 PANS Ae 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Capacity 20,000,000 Feet, 
Yor interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Mod Kiln an P Mill 
Woarclocstelon@ aa LR ame Mills. Gandsl, Miss. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
dhe amount of lumber in any of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any giver price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICs N LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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HARDWOODS. 


The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nanan RED AND 
warmer? WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 

Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 


In writing, mention this paper. Nashville, Tenn: 








W. J. CUDE, J. B. RANSOM, 
Pres't. Vice-Pres’t. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 











NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 











f Factory 
Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


- We have it at 
Satisfactory Prices” 





Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES: 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
and WAGON STOCK 














Memphis, - Tenn. 
satteimnenniieiaittataitaiiel 

















Totals corresponding week 1907....... 134 1,124,700 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 12, 1908........ 508 4,466,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 642 5,700.4 

* Totals corresponding period 1906...... 639 5,239, 525 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. With the exception of pattern stock, com- 
paratively little white pine is being disposed of 
in this market, although inquiries are as numerous 
as usual at this season. The tendency seems to be 
to hold off as long as possible before sending in 
orders, but yards here say there is steady demand for 
factory supplies and the country yards also are buying. 
It is reported that prices quoted locally are higher 
than those made in other markets, and, for this reason, 
some business looked for here has gone to other sec- 
tions. Railroads and ear builders are doing practically 
no buying of white pine, and are not expected to send 
in orders before the middle of March. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Considerable inquiry is report- 
ed and there is more doing in shop lumber than any- 
thing else. With hemlock and yellow pine still being 
offered at low prices, white pine’s territory is re- 
stricted and there is little doing among retail yards. 
Prices are maintained at the January list with a few 
exceptions. 





Saginaw Valley. Buyers undoubtedly are holding 
off in the expectation that there will be a material 
decline in lumber prices a little later. While no 
one can accurately read the scroll of the future it is 
not believed by experienced lumbermen that there 
is going to be any cut in white pine prices. There 
isn’t enough pine in Michigan to cut any figure in 
prices. Over in the Georgian bay district, which 
furnishes some 75,000,000 feet annually to the Sagi- 
naw river district, besides a few hundred million to 
other localities, there was very little stock unsold at 
the mills when they shut down last fall, and as the 
log input and expected lumber output will be only 
60 percent of the usual average lumbermen will be 
in position to hold stocks. They contend they can 
not sell at less than last season’s prices, taking ac- 
count of the cost of production, and they will shut 
down rather than to sell at a loss. Some few transac- 
tions have been noted at prices fully equal to those 
ruling all of last season. 

New York. Not much new business is coming in 
but the volume of inquiries is better and some few 
small orders have been booked from sources indicat- 
ing that there is a little more activity in certain lines. 
The larger retailers are not putting out many orders 
and still confine their purchases to what is needed 
quickly. Manufacturing trade is picking up a little 
and one large dealer says he succeeded in getting some 
nice business from this class of. consumers last week. 
The market continues in a waiting attitude and while 
prices are not unsatisfactory there is no snap to trade 
and it is believed that it will take several weeks of 
quietness before much new business will develop. 

Buffalo, N. Y. White pine sells at a fair rate, when 
general business is taken into account. It will not 
be possible to push it forward so long as business is 
what it is, so the holders of it are waiting for a stir 
all along the line. In some cases there are quite good 
sales reported, but the average is not very much and 
the best that can be said is that the trade is holding 
its own, ready to go on as soon as the skies clear up 
a little more. The stocks are good and the assort- 
ments of the best, so there is nothing to do but stick 
to them. 


Pittsburg, Pa. But little interest has been shown 
in white pine during the last week. Some of the 
larger manufacturers from the northwest have ad- 
vised Pittsburg dealers that the cut this year would 
be several hundred million feet less than for 1907 
and in view of the fact that 1907 production was 
300,000,000 less than 1906, the actual supply will be 
considerably shorter than was expected. This state- 
ment has had a buoyant effect on prices, and while 
little effort is being made to sell at this time, there 
seems to be a confidence that those holding stocks 
will gain considerably in the near future. 








Toledo, Ohio. The general market has recovered 
somewhat from the slight wavering that was evident 
a short time ago, and prices are once more fairly 
firm. A number of orders are being placed and some 
shipments are arriving. Local stocks are well filled 
and in conditions to care for more trade than there is 
on hand. Some water shipments are being ordered 
for later delivery it is said at prices a shade under 
those which prevailed last year at this time. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Orders are still coming very slowly 
and with few indications of any immediate improve- 
ment. Factory business does not improve as rapidly 
as was expected but dealers are anticipating consid- 
erable rush business when it once begins. 





Eastern Spruce. 


New York. There is only a limited call for random 
stock and about the only business of consequence is 
that coming from larger yards who buy small lots to 
keep their stocks assorted. There have been several 





good export inquiries in the market, but competition 
has been decidedly keen and the business is reported 


taken,,at extremely low prices. West Virginia whole- 
salers find little new business and are not at all 
pleased regarding the price situation, saying some 
quotations are ridiculous, and it is evident that some 
manufacturers prefer to hold on to their stocks for 
better prices, having decided to close their mills until 
there is a more substantial improvement. Adirondack 
dealers find some good business from up state yards, 
but say metropolitan orders are slow. 





Boston, Mass. A firmer tone has developed in 
spruce. Many of the best manufacturers are firmer 
holders and there are those who believe prices will 
be higher inside of two months. Dealers who have 
recently been through Maine and the provinces state 
that the cut has been smaller than usual in many 
places and that in a few instances some of the largest 
operators will not be considered factors this season. 
Retail yards have not only been placing orders for 
ears but several cargoes have been closed out dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Spruce frames are generally 
held at $22 for 9-inch and under. It is known that 
sales are still being made at $21 and $21.50, but at 
the inside figure less opportunity to buy is offered than 
a few weeks ago. The call for spruce boards, matched, 
at $22 is not large. Random is not active but prices 
in some instances are more firmly held. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce is quiet in the eastern cen- 
ters so far as Pittsburg dealers are concerned. Prices 
are a little off but on the whole the situation is be- 
lieved to be better than a month ago. Box boards are 
scarce and there is no surplus to be found. Many of 
the mills have closed down in the West Virginia fields 
for the week and will likely keep production at low 
ebb for a time. 


White Cedar. 


¢ 
—_—eowoeororne 





Chicago. Neither the railroad, telegraph or telephone 
companies are ordering poles to any large extent. A 
few of the traction lines, now being completed, are 
buying small poles, but only in small quantities. Prices 
are lower than they have been for some time, and 
no change is expected until telegraph and telephone 
companies begin to send in orders for spring and sum- 
mer stock. The large telegraph companies are re- 
ported to have large stocks of poles on hand and are 
shifting them from yard to yard as needed in various 
sections. Practically no orders for posts are coming 
in and prices are weak. 


—_—ereeee 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is considerable pole in- 
quiry, indicating a prospective’ volume of business 
that is highly pleasing to producers. They are not 
making many sales now, but the post business coen- 
tinues brisk, as the small retailers are ‘‘wise’’ to an 
approaching scarcity of spring stock, and are placing 
their orders early to cover their needs. Prices are 
stiffening and are expected to go higher. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Factory buying is the principal feature 
of the market and is steadily improving. Inquiries 
are coming in from both furniture factories and manu- 
facturing concerns, and although almost all of these 
are asking for only small quantities of lumber im- 
provement in the general tone of the market is notice- 
able. On oak and one or two of the other hardwoods 
prices have shown considerable improvement, and 
are getting back close to normal condition. White 
oak is selling higher than it has for the last two 
months, and concessions are being made only on espe- 
cially desirable orders. Car building companies have 
placed during the last two weeks several large or- 
ders for white oak at prices which were not materially 
off list. Both white and red quartered oak is in de- 
mand from the furniture factories, and fairly good 
prices are being offered for desirable lumber. All 
hardwoods suitable for box purposes are in fairly 
active demand and are bringing satisfactory prices. 
Almost all box factories in this section are running 
full time, and as they have small stocks it is neces- 
sary to buy. They are not making contracts for their 
year’s supply, but are buying according to immediate 
needs. The same condition is true among furniture 
factories, although a number of Grand Rapids factories 
are said to be about ready to place contracts for their 
year’s supply. Both walnut and chestnut are scarce 
in this market, and but little reduction in prices has 
been made on any orders disposed of here. Almost 
all walnut and chestnut coming in are taken by furni- 
ture and casket factories immediately upon arrival. 
Red gum and basswood are quiet, although some good 
orders for box grades of gum have been placed during 
the week. Prices on better grades of gum and bass- 
wood are hardly satisfactory, although they are ex- 
pected to improve as soon as the demand picks up. 





St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood market here continues 
to show improvement and business conditions all 
along the line are improved vastly. Inquiries are 
coming in freely, and while many of them are doubt- 
less put out as feelers, most of them are bona fide, 
and some good sales were reported this week. The 
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mills will not produce more lumber than the demand 
ealls for and this will tend to keep the prices where 
they should, be. 





Memphis, Tenn. Further improvement is noted in 
the demand for hardwood lumber and while the vol- 
ume of business is far short of the average for this 
time of year there is an appreciable improvement in 
conditions. Buyers appear to be in the market for 
not only larger requirements but in some instances 
they are anxious to secure what they order with as 
little delay as possible, thus emphasizing the fact 
that they have let their stocks run down to small pro- 
portions. There is a disposition to await a lower level 
of prices on the part of some buyers but efforts at 
buying cheap lumber have not met with any great 
suecess lately and holders are in a pretty comfortable 
position, with the possible exception of some of the 
smaller manufacturers who may be pushed for im- 
mediate funds and who may therefore be under the 
necessity of forced liquidation. As a rule there is a 
rather better tone to the local market. In some items 
there is a slightly higher level current and the situa- 
tion is regarded as possessing some rather encourag- 
ing features. Export trade is slow and, in the opin- 
ion of some of the exporters, may be expected to re- 
main so for a while. Production is being gradually 
increased but this is not being allowed to outrun the 
demand. The call for quartered oak is quite: satis- 
factory and there is some movement in plain sawn 
oak. Ash is selling with slightly greater freedom and 
poplar is bringing very fair prices owing to the de- 
mand therefor and the lightness of offerings. Cypress 
continues slow. Low grade cotton wood is holding 
its own while there is a slight improvement noted in 
demand for low grade gum. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Factory trade is still buying 
only for immediate needs, and it is not likely that 
there will be any general revival for a month or two. 
Prices are holding up well, however, and some more 
strength is reported in the oak market, owing to light 
stocks at the southern mills and the prospect of re- 
duced production. Birch is in fairly good supply and 
continues to be quoted off the list, but is considered 
good property to carry over. The demand from small 
country shops is picking up and there is something 
doing all the time, so that dealers feel no reason for 
discouragement. 








New York. Very few hardwood wholesalers are 
getting much new business. A few small orders are 
going around but buying is not large and is limited 
to business applying on current contracts, most re- 
tailers and manufacturers taking the position that it 
is still too early to buy for even a short period ahead. 
Hardwood supplies are ample and no complaint is 
heard as to inability to obtain quickly such material 
as is needed. Ash is about the firmest of the hard- 
wood stocks, but in this there is a more generous 
supply and prices are hardly as strong as a month ago. 
Chestnut is a good seller, but offerings will not per- 
mit an increase in prices, and while any kind of an 
improvement in the general hardwood situation would 
quickly be felt in the call for chestnut, buyers are 
not anxious and believe they will be able to get all 
they want. Birch is slow and as this stock, as well as 
gum, was gradually coming into more extended use 
for millwork purposes, the backwardness of the door 
and millwork trade naturally has a retarding effect 
on birch and gum. Maple and oak are as steady as 
possible, but there is a large amount of the former 
offered and prices are easy. One feature that tends 
to make the hardwood market uniform is the limited 
supply which, while larger than necessary, is smaller 
than usual for this time of year. 

ere 

Buffalo, N. Y. Nobody denies that the hardwood 
trade is quiet, but it is also agreed that the prices are 
firm, so there is nothing to do but hold fast and wait 
till the demand is back again. As to this there is 
much uncertainty. All that anybody is sure of 
is that the demand has not come up as fast as some 
people predicted and everybody hoped. There is .as 
much call for quartered oak, ash, elm and basswood 
as the yards can well supply and some dealers are 
getting orders for birch now at good prices. Maple 
sells at full prices. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for hardwood lumber is not 
brisk. Prices hold fairly steady under moderate of- 
ferings of desirable stock. Under the quiet demand 
a marked curtailment has been made in the produc- 
tion. Many mills have not operated to more than 
50 percent of their production and some others have 
been shut down. Buyers in this section are satisfied 
to confine their purchases to actual wants, which at 
present are not large. Quartered oak, inch, is st 
quoted at $79 to $83. This range of prices covers 
most transactions in this market. Plain oak is slow 
of sale with inch offered at $50 to $52. Few mills 
will refuse bids at the inside figure. Demand for ash 
is quiet. 





Baltimore, Md. The prevailing tone among the 
hardwoods is one of quiet, more or less pronounced. 
The unsettled state of the export business in conse- 
quence of the comparatively: low prices abroad, com- 
bined with the increase in the ocean freight rates, 
causes the exporters to go slow about placing orders. 
Some have restricted their forwardings very much, 
and this attitude will be maintained until the outlook 
becomes somewhat clearer. Still, no distinctly un- 
favorable development is to be reported. The indi- 
cations point rather the other way. Hardwood men 
here are receiving more inquiries than they did some 


weeks ago, and the trade seems to be in a receptive 
state. Orders are as a rule limited to the more imme- 
diate requirements and no change in this condition is 
looked for until the general business situation shows 
marked improvement. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Poplar and beech are reported to be 
the strongest of hardwoods in the sales departments 
of Pittsburg lumbermen. Poplar sales are held closely 
at oldtime prices, and because of the steady demand 
no change is likely. Beech demand has increased. 
Some large contracts have been taken from furniture, 
tool and screen manufacturers who have placed their 
requirements for the year early in the season. Mills 
report a searcity for this wood at this time. Oak 
and chestnut are only in fair demand but improve- 
ment is noted. 





Toledo, Ohio. The hardwood situation is showing 
some improvement. While oak is a little off just now 
and is brought about by a few who need money and 
are forced to sell for what they can get, but that 
condition will not last more than a few weeks at 
most. Plain clear red oak, in spite of the fact that 
it has been quite active has shown some decline re- 
cently, and sales are reported as low as $43. There 
is considerable movement in hickory at present. The 
bending works and wagon factories, and in fact all 
vehicle concerns, are operating in better shape than 
they were a few weeks ago, and they are again buy- 
ing freely. Log run is bringing from $37 to $40 at 
present. There is also something doing in the hard 
maple market with quotations at about $26 for log 
run. In fact the entire hardwood market seems to be 
more active than it was a week ago. The hardwood 
dealers are feeling much more optimistic than the 
softwood people, because of a good factory consump- 
tion which is not only holding its own but is actually 
on the increase. Receipts during the last week have 
been heavier and orders have been placed much more 
freely than they have for some time. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The general tone of the hard- 
wood market seems to be somewhat improved over 
what it has been and dealers report increased num- 
bers of inquiries and somewhat better sales. Oak 
is the predominating feature and shows a tendency 
to be a trifle weak. The other woods are quite strong 
and outlook is encouraging. 





Columbus, Ohio. Increased demand from manufac- 
turing establishments is the feature of the trade in 
hardwoods in this section. Reports received by local 
manufacturers and shippers show that stocks are being 
depleted and that larger orders will soon be forth- 
coming. Prices are firmer in most lines and _ ship- 
ments are more regular. In fact the improvement is 
probably more noticeable in hardwoods than in other 
branches of the trade. Collections are better. Poplar 
is strong and prices for firsts and seconds range about 
$54 f. o. b. Ohio river. Oak is stronger and the ruling 
figure is $45 f. o. b. Ohio river for the four quartered 
variety. There is a better demand for ash, quoted at 
$38 for firsts and seconds, hemlock, maple, chestnut 
and other varieties. | 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The resumption of building operations 
throughout this section has effected some improvement 
in the hemlock market, although dealers report trade 
quieter than usual at this season. The country yards 
are beginning to buy moderately for immediate use, 
but are not stocking up as heavily as usual. A number 
of warehouses under construction make local demand 
fairly good, and as a number of contracts for large 
buildings in which hemlock timbers will be used have 
been let, a steady improvement is expected. Prices 
are higher than they were a month ago, but are not 
yet normal. 

PPO" 

Saginaw Valley. The hemlock market isn’t encour- 
aging. The action of southern lumbermen last sea- 
son in throwing their pine upon the market at a 
slashing in some instances of $5 and $6 a thousand 
feet, demoralized the hemlock commodity which is a 
competitor and compelled prices of hemlock to de- 
cline, and the volume of business also fell off. Stock 
is $2 to $3 below the selling price last season and 
the movement is decidedly sluggish. The curtailing 
of operations will tend to stiffen the market later on. 

eee 

New York. Building has been too slow to permit 
any increase in the demand for hemlock, and local 
stocks continue large enough to handle the small 
amount of new trade offered. Wholesalers are not 
inclined to expect much buying before April 1, and 
in the meantime only enough material is purchased to 
keep assortments in some kind of shape. Inquiries 
from suburban sections indicate that the demand there 
continues as good as it has been any time during the 
last two months and retailers in those sections have 
not been complaining as much as the city dealers, and 
some rush orders for a staple size show that country 
dealers are working their stocks very closely, so that 
when an improvement really starts it should be of a 
good volume. Most new buying, however, has come 
from these outlying sections and furnishes about all 
the vim there is to the hemlock market. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The big freezeup has cut down the 
demand for hemlock still further and it is not likely 





Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 
“repeaters.” If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins 8& Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 














Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after, There is no Maple Flooring 
that surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the 
finest Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to 
quote you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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WOLVERINE 
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FLOORING 
“There is none better,” 
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We Want to Move 


200,000 ft. 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak.. 
25,000 “5-8 No.1 Com “= “ 
mae "“a4-° *° * * 

200,000 ‘ 4-4No.2 Com “ “ 
500,000 ‘* 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 ‘ 4-4 1s & 2s Quartered White Oak. 
And 12,000,000 ft. of other Southern Hardwoods. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 























Pardee & Gurtin aren Co. 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 











J. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 











Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL 
Telecode, A. B. C. : 
Western Union 5th Edition. VA.-TENN. 











Wright-Saulsberry Lor. Co., nc 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD. 


ASHLAND, = KENTUCKY. | 

















SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 
OAK TIMBERS, BRIDGE PLANK, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


QUICK SHIPMENT GUARANTEED. 


Belcher-Stine Lumber Co. 
719 Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


White Oak Lumber 


Place orders now for Spring Shipment. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co, 


CMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


# 
- =e All 


J.V. STIMSON & CO. | Kinds 


OWENSBORO, KY. Hardwood 
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to recover much for the rest of the winter. Jobbers 
say that there has been some shading on the price in 
some sizes, but it has not exceeded a dollar and is 
often less than that, so the market may be called 
firm. Some drummers are here from the west with 
stock to sell, but they are selling but small amounts. 





Boston, Mass. Demand is not active. Eastern 
clipped boards are being offered at $19 and $20. Some 
dealers will not sell under $20, and have not through- 
out the quiet period. Stocks of hemlock boards are 
not large as a rule. Pennsylvania No. 2 boards are 
in fair offering but buyers in this market are few. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Some large sales are looked for in 
the hemlock trade this week and next. One order 
pending in the lake cities calls for 1,100,000 feet, and 
competition in bids has made this not over attractive 
for the producers. The general run of trade has been 
quiet, more so than during January. However, this 
is not entirely a rule, for some dealers say February 
has thus far exceeded January in volume of business. 
Prices are held firmly. Production in West Virginia 
is at low point just now on account of the demoraliza- 
tion of traffic due to storms. 





Toledo, Ohio. Some southern hemlock has ar- 
rived in this market recently and inquiries from 
numerous points indicate that this field will be in- 
vaded further in the near future. Heretofore there 
has been none of this lumber here. The general mar- 
ket remains weak, concessions being plenty from 
those who are forced to sell. Several large orders 
have been recently placed for water shipments to be 
delivered when the navigation season opens. Here 
also the weakened condition is apparent, purchases 
being made at $13 as against $15 paid for similar con- 
signments last year. This price simply means deliv; 
ery at the docks, and the additional cost of handling 
will be about "$1.75, making a total of $14.75. 
Rail shipments have been more free the last week. 
Hemlock piece stuff is to be had at about $18.50. 
Notwithstanding the reports that there is a short- 
age at most of the mills as compared with last year 
local retail stocks are full, and there is plenty of 
hemlock to be had to fill all orders at reduced prices, 
so that there is no disposition to become alarmed for 
fear of being unable to buy all that is wanted. 


OPO 


Cleveland, Ohio. The hemlock situation shows lit- 
tle or no improvement. The building season will 
probably see considerable yellow pine substituted in 
this market and there seems to be no particular de- 
mand for hemlock at this time. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Stocks of poplar are being steadily ab- 
sorbed by the manufacturing trade, and by the end 
of March comparatively little poplar will be left in 
this market. Prices on almost all grades of poplar 
have shown little variation during the last six months, 
and the high prices prevailing late last summer are 
still obtained for desirable lumber. It is realized that 
the supply of poplar throughout the entire middle west 
is very light, and those who control any quantity are 
unwilling to dispose of it, unless at satisfactory prices. 
Dealers expect to have difficulty in replenishing stocks 
in the spring, and an advance in price is looked for at 
that time. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is all of the former activity 
in poplar and there is no apprehension of a slacking 
off of the prices, for the getting together of any- 
thing but a very moderate stock is out of the ques- 
tion. A few dealers are able to fill their orders, but 
others are practically out of stock and if the demand 
should increase with the general return of trade there 
would be no way of getting enough to meet it. Here 
and there is a mill with logs enough to make a good 
showing, but the rule is quite the other way. 





Boston, Mass. But little demand is made for pop- 
lar. This wood throughout the dull period has been 
held in a steady way. Quotations today range from 
$59 to $60 for inch, ones and twos. When selling 
freely last fall at the top level few sales were made 
at better than $61. Offerings of desirable stock are 
not large. 





Baltimore, Md. A relatively active demand for 
stocks is noted and prices ruling sufficiently high to 
yield a fair margin to the seller. The trade has held 
up in a remarkable way, and while some easing off 
in the quotations occurred the decline did not attain 
notable proportions. The common grades command a 
very satisfactory market, while the higher grades are 
holding their own, notwithstanding the absence of a 
spirifed foreign inquiry. Some lumber is being shipped 
abroad, but the movement is quiet and the home 
business is being looked to as the field for the dis- 
tribution of stocks. The weather has interfered more 
or less with production, but the output shows signs 
of increasing. 

Toledo, Ohio. No signs of weakness in poplar is 
noted. There has been an active movement for sev- 
eral days. A number of cars have arrived in the city 
on orders placed nearly a year ago, the mills having 
evidently caught up with their orders. Ordinarily 
these old resurrected orders would be repudiated be- 


cause of the lapse of time, but not so with poplar 
here. The shipments have all been accepted, and 
new:-orders are being placed. Five-inch siding being 
the standard in this field is in especially good de- 
mand, but little 4 or 6-inch siding being used. The 5- 
inch poplar siding is therefore somewhat scarce and 
hard to get in sufficient quantities. Five inch No, | 
is being quoted by some at $26.50, while the No. : 
is bringing about $21.75 to $22.50. While other popla: 
lumber is not so hard to secure it is bringing a fair 
price, firsts and seconds ranging around $52 and there 
are ready buyers for all that comes in. Cars are 
plenty and orders given now are being promptly 
filled. 


Columbus, Ohio. There is still a good demand for 


the wood and supplies are limited. Firsts and seconds 
are strong at the usual figures. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 











Chicago. Improvement in local trade on fir has been 
marked during the week, and a number of large orders 
have been placed; these orders apparently are coming 
from all sources. Line yards are buying more freely 
than during the winter, and manufacturing and car 
building companies are also sending in some orders. 
The volume of inquiries is increasing daily, and deal- 
ers here believe that the spring trade on almost all 
grades of fir, and especially on timbers, will be close to 
the normal. A number of good orders have been placed 
for tank material, and the use of fir for this purpose 
seems to be growing in favor with the tank manufac- 


turers. 

Portland, Ore. Rail business is still slack, owing 
principally to the unsettled rate question. Inquiries 
are not bringing the percentage of responses expected 
and it is believed that this can be traced principally 
to the question of freight. While foreign markets 
are said to be quiet, considerable lumber is being 
sold and large quantities are being set afloat here 
and on the Columbia river for foreign ports. The 
local demand is improving steadily, rough lumber be- 
ing quoted at $11. In cargo lots it hovers about the 
$9 mark. Logs are firm as a result of restricted op- 
erations in the camps and millmen have little hope 
of better prices from their point of view. Some of 
the larger camps along the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries intend resuming operations March 1. More 
lumber has: been shipped to California during the last 
week than for some time, but the market in general 
shows no material improvement. 

—_—Ooeaererr 

Tacoma, Wash. The fir lumber situation remains 
about the same as it was last week. There is not 
much railroad buying. Some cargo and local busi- 
ness is being done. Millmen are all anxiously await- 
ing for a decision on the advance in freight rates 
controversy and conditions remain unsettled with 
many mills idle and others running to reduced ca- 
pacity. 





Seattle, Wash. There is a considerable volume of 
lumber business for rail shipment offered here this 
week. It is slightly off the last list but is at satis- 
factory price. All firms accepting these orders are 
protecting the old rate. Cars are plentiful and ship- 
ments prompt. There will be no resumption of the 
mills until a rate decision is rendered, mill stocks be- 
ing ample to care for all demands. The cargo trade 
continues the same. There is a little coastwise this 
week, 





Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers here report trade’ has 
wakened up in Nebraska and territory farther south, 
but in this latitude, with winter’s grip still firm, there 
is very little doing. The southwestern demand is 
mainly for timbers and general yard stock. Consider- 
able inquiry here for shop lumber from the trade is 
noted and prices are more satisfactory. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The unsettled condition of the freight 
rates from the Pacific coast has reduced the business 
from that direction and will continue to do so till 
something definite is known about the charges. Deal- 
ers have been obliged to pay them, but are trying 
to get them refunded. The demand for fir is as good 
as the state of trade will warrant. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Although practically no change has been 
made in prices for southern pine, the number of or- 
ders is increasing daily, and several mill representa- 
tives say they have sufficient orders to keep their mills 
in operation for from thirty to sixty days. It is be- 
lieved that prices on southern pine will improve grad- 
ually, but that it will be from six to eight months be- 
fore they get back to the point of last summer. Coun- 
try yard business on yellow pine is slow in beginning, 
but judging from the inquiries received here country 
yards are preparing to lay in their stocks for the 
spring. Several lots, ranging from 250,000 feet to 
750,000 feet, have been sold to line yards and retail 
yards. 


—eeeaee 


St. Louis, Mo. There is a visible improvement in 
the demand for yellow pine lumber over that in evi- 
dence this time last week. The price situation re- 
mains practically unchanged, but the continued im- 
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provement in the demand must ultimately have the 
effect of decidedly improving the price situation at 
an early date. The number of inquiries keeps pretty 
well up, though it would seem to a discerning man 
that the only thing that is retarding buying at this 
time is the fact that both the buyer and seller are 
inclined to play for an opening. In other words, it 
might be said that they are right now clinched in a 
fierce combat, the buyer confident that the lowest 
point has not yet been reached and the seller confi- 
dent that a higher price level is in store and neither 
are willing to concede an inch. This condition, how- 
ever, cannot obtain for any considerable time as both 
parties will of necessity be forced into greater activ- 
ity. It is simply a question which will hold out the 
longer and those best informed believe that because 
of the retrenchment methods practiced by the manu- 
facturers for the past months they have so reduced 
expenses at the manufacturing end as to eventually 
reduce the situation to one of comparative ease even 
though operations be suspended entirely, whereas on 
the other hand the retailer is confronted with the 
rapid approach of early spring buying and consump- 
tion on one hand and short stock -on the other. This 
condition is bound to inspire buying at an early date. 
In fact it would appear to the discerning man that 
no better opportunity will again manifest itself than 
that staring the buyer in the face today. Prices are 
certainly low enough and with the early approach of 
spring trade it would seem that the lowest point had 
already been passed and that nothing but higher 
prices can be expected in the future. 

This seems to be about the feeling that prevails 
among the manufacturers here at this time so that it 
will be observed that the outlook is by no means 
gloomy. On the other hand, it appears a more cheer- 
ful aspect than has been in evidence for the last 
three or four months. 





Kansas City, Mo. Both the demand and inquiry for 
yellow pine yard stock have improved within the 
week and the increase, which is coming from over a 
wide range of territory, is considerably heavier than 
it was in January. “There is no noticeable improve- 
ment in prices which are stationary at quotations that 
have been in effect for several weeks, but the man- 
ufacturers here are confident that the improvement 
in the demand, which will take place between now 
and the end of February, will tend to strengthen the 
market materially. The demand for railroad stock 
is still limited and the outlook for an immediate im- 
provement in this direction is not good. To offset this, 
however, there is a steadily increasing demand for 
export lumber and the reports from the export mills 
are to the effect that they are busy at the present 
time. The curtailment of the output of southern 
pine is still very marked and manufacturers here say 
that the cut of the mills for February will not ex- 
ceed the production of last month. Stocks are be- 
coming somewhat broken and there are a few items 
which are hard to get at this time. 





New Orleans, La. Both east and west of the river, 
manufacturers seem agreed that the market is show- 
ing a healthier tone and demand is markedly improv- 
ing. It is still a long way back to normal but the 
return has begun and the millmen are correspondingly 
encouraged. As a general thing prices are called un- 
satisfactory. On scarce items of better grade stocks 
there has been radical appreciation, but these are ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule of unduly low quota- 
tions. The blame for this is probably chargeable to 
weakkneed manufacturers who seem feverishly anxious 
to move their stock regardless of the sacrifice en- 
tailed. Demand for yard stock is perhaps most ac- 
tive. Some nice bills for railroad construction ma- 
terial have also been placed recently, but the car 
byilding people are still backward. Resumption of 
operations continues gradually. The export situation 
is brighter than the domestic. While prices for ex- 
port stuff still range unsatisfactory they are stronger 
than some weeks ago and sales at a dollar advance 
have been reported. Primes are moving in good vol- 
ume and the export mills have considerably the best 
of it as compared with those sawing for the interior 
trade alone. Inquiries continue plentitul, and were 
ul the manufacturers disposed to stand for fair profit 
margins, the volume of orders would probably in- 
‘rease at a more rapid rate. 

Pree 

New York. Prices are not strong enough to induce 
buying beyond actual requirements; that is, retailers 
take the position that it will be wiser to wait until 
he market is more uniform before attempting to fig- 
ire on the future. Local supplies are plenty large 

nough and there is not a great deal of hurried busi- 
aess. Flooring is offered more plentifully than last 
month and quotations are more irregular. When some 
hig inquiry for heavy yellow pine is placed on the 
market it is seen that the closing of the mills mak- 
ing a specialty of heavy timber has its effect, for 
here is not much willingness to figure on this class 
of inquiries, particularly if prompt shipment is essen- 
‘ial. General yard schedules, however, are easily 
aken care of. 

Boston, Mass. Largest dealers report demand smaller 
than for a long time and prices easier in many in- 
stanees. A schedule recently figured developed the 
fact that no two firms figuring were selling at the 
same price. One estimate was nearly $5 under an- 
other. Mill timbers are moving slowly and the largest 
yards are bringing in but little stock as compared 
with past seasons. Prices of large sizes are fairly 
steady but small stuff is still offered at concessions. 


Baltimore, Md. The business in Georgia pine is 
still very much restricted and the range of values 
is comparatively low. The demands of the local 
trade do not exceed moderate proportions, gnd at- 
tempts are being made to get outside orders. The 
prospect, however, appears to be improving, and with 
the approach of the open season a decided quicken- 
ing in activity is looked for. In fact, there are signs 
already that the needs of the trade will expand when 
construction work is once more energetically prose- 
cuted, various important projects being under way. 
At present both stocks and the calls for lumber are 
small, 





Pittsburg, Pa. Yellow pine demand has remained 
stationary. There has been no special interest shown 
but a good average of sales for the first half of the 
month are reported considering the weather condi- 
tions. Prices have not gone lower, nor have they ad- 
vanced. Some of the dealers complain that existing 
prices have had an effect on hemlock and spruce in 
the eastern markets but this has not been shown in 
local centers. Stocks are low as a rule and because 
of the storms many of the mills have been idle in the 
south during the last ten days. 

Toledo, Ohio. While there has been no change in 
circular quotations there is no denying the fact that 
the yellow pine market is slowly gaining strength 
here. One local yard recently placed an order for 
forty cars at bargain prices. It is claimed that the 
same order could not be duplicated now for less 
than an advance of $1.50 over the price paid. Sev- 
eral selling concerns have announced an advance of 
$2 over recent prices, and all along the line come 
reports of strengthening conditions. A trifle of dif- 
ficulty has been found in placing a few transient cars 
the last week, but for the most part it was because 
the dealers were unknown. Receipts are gradually 
increasing with the approach of spring, and orders are 
being placed more freely by retailers. The local 
planing mills, sash factories and numerous other man- 
ufacturing establishments are using increased quanti- 
ties of southern pine being actuated by the low price 
quotations. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The market shows few changes 
over recent conditions but if anything it is becoming 
somewhat more encouraging. Wholesalers report in- 
creasing demand but local retail yards are carrying 
large stocks and doing little business. 


North Carolina Pine. 


aetna ted 


Buffalo, N. ¥. A failure in the shortleaf pine job- 
bing trade is expected to clear up the situation and 
some of the mills that are not in it and did not go 
into the giving away of their lumber are putting their 
prices up already. If no further disturbances are 
developed the trade may be held somewhere after 
this and the trade be got on its feet again. The de- 
mand here improves and will stand a better price, if 
only it is made to stay somewhere and become re- 
liable. 





Boston, Mass. The market is still unsettled. Busi- 
ness is being accepted at liberal concessions from 
list prices, although it is reported that some mills are 
less auxious to cut prices than a week ago. 





Baltimore, Md. No developments of special im- 
portance have taken place during the last week in 
the North Carolina’ pine trade. Dealers report more 
inquiries, but so far these have not resulted in a 
very material increase in the movement. Still, they 
serve to indicate that stocks in the hands of the 
yardmen are low and that more liberal buying may 
be looked for. Up to the present time a policy of 
buying only to meet immediate necessities has been 
observed. Consumers have felt dubious about the 
outlook and have hesitated to contract for stocks 
ahead of their needs. The manufacturers, on the other 
hand, have been indisposed to take large orders for 
future delivery at present prices, feeling that values 
will advance and that to load up now would be un- 
wise. Between these two conflicting attitudes it was 
only natural that the volume of business should be 
restricted. Many of the mills are still shut down, but 
operations are being resumed here and there, and the 
prospect is in the main encouraging. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Improvement continues gradual 
and slow. Accurate figures on the February curtail- 
ment of the Louisiana mills are not yet obtainable, 
but the percentage of restriction will range little be- 
low that for January, in all probability. Mills have 
resumed here and there, generally with a view to 
sorting up their stocks. Assortments are said to 
be badly broken and some items are hard to se- 
eure. Aside from the customary concessions there 
has been no weakening of the price, which has held 
up remarkably well, all things considered. Demand 
from the central west is more active than that on the 
eastern seaboard, where some of the wholesalers re- 
port a slow movement. Factory stock is not in so 
good eall as yard stuff. The campaign to popularize 
the wood in the European markets is continued and 
encouraging progress is reported. Shipments by rail 
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Southern Saw Mill Co., Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


“ap CYPRESS 


AND SOUTHEPN HARDWOODS 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 














Cypress Ready For Shipment: 
a” 1%” 1%” 2” 3°’ 
Ist & 2nds, 70M’ &M’* 276M’ 19M’ 32 M’ 


Selects, 165 M 369M 5M 5M 
No.1 Shop, 440 M 373M 12M 12M 
No.1 Common 475 M 172M 
No.2 ‘“ 240 M 25 M 


Standard lengths 10 to 20 ft. 
Plump thicknesses and wide run. 
Nothing picked out. Tank stock in Ist. & 2nds, 
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Cottonwood 


CYPRESS, 
GUM, ELM, 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 















We Invite Correspondence 
Our Stock is the Best. 


A. G. Wineman & Sons 
= GREENVILLE, MISS. m = 


Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 
































FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 


























FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


MARKLEY & MILLER, 





or water can be made promptly, 


CHICAGO. 
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HARDWOODS. 


A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va 


WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


for Immediate 
Shipment. 





Whiting Mfg. Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 








OAK 


ocr F LOOFIN 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 














For Quick Shipment tise: 262. cy. 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to I6’. 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to !6’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Chicago. The demand for thick tank stock has been 
very active this week and prices have shown some 
improvement. - There is also a better inquiry for al- 
most al¥ grades of cypress in this territory, although 
tank stock seems to be the favorite so far as demand 
is concerned. The market has an advancing tendency, 
although there has been no decided changes in prices 
at the present time. The country dealers are going 
to buy some stock and a number of good orders have 
been placed for greenhouse material. ‘The box fac- 
tories are freely buying the cheaper grades for their 
purposes, but are unwilling to pay satisfactory prices. 





St. Louis, Mo. A more satisfactory tone in the 
cypress market is shown this week. Local stocks have 
been reduced considerably, and dealers are not stock- 
ing up until they know a little more about the pos- 
sible demand. The cypress people are determined to 
hold production to the demand. Prices are possibly 
a shade firmer. 





Kansas City, Mo. Prices are in fairly satisfactory 
condition and seem to be firmer than_a week or two 
ago, when some concessions were being made to in- 
duce business. The demand is improving slowly but 
steadily and cypress people here look for considerable 
activity in the trade for yard stock within the next 
two or three weeks. There is also some demand for 
factory lumber, although the demand for this ma- 
terial is not heavy. Curtailment is still the rule 
with the Louisiana mills and the assortment is be- 
coming more or less broken at all points. 


—_——eaen——orrrryre 


New York. Cypress people have felt a little more 
optimistic over the situation in their line than for 
several weeks, although very few are getting much 
new business. Great stress is laid on the substantial 
increase in inquiries and it is felt that a betterment 
is not far off. Quotations are firmer in tone than last 
month, and with a depletion of the large stocks in 
this neighborhood will come a steadier tone in cypress 
conditions even though the general lumber demand 
does not show a decided improvement, because mill- 
work dealers and retailers have allowed their cypress 
stocks to run lower than in other lines. 

Baltimore, Md. ‘the cypress men appear to take 
a hopeful view of the outlook, and while the demand 
of late has not exceeded a very moderate volume, 
the belief is entertained that the movement will 
attain greater proportions before long. Preparations 
are being made to start mills and some of the plants 
have resumed. Here and there the productive ca- 
pacity of mills has been enlarged, and the situation 
is viewed as sufficiently reassuring to arrange for a 
moderately large output. Some of the questions that 
have troubled the manufacturers are being settled 
gradually, among them that of labor, or rather, of 
wages. It is not difficult now to get hands, and their 
demands are more in accord with the prices which 
the producers can realize, so that a fair prospect is 
presented of ability to run plants on a satisfactory 
basis. The stocks here are not of troublesome pro- 
portions, although no searcity prevails, and the prep- 
arations made to resume building hold out a promise 
of increased requirements in the near future. 


—_—_—_—owowwn™ 


Toledo, Ohio. The last few days has witnessed con- 
siderable. activity in the cypress market. The call 
has been coming from the various planing mills ‘which 
are making rapid preparations for the opening of the 
spring building season. Large quantities are under- 
going preparation for finish porch flooring, cornice 
work and porch columns. Four quarter firsts and sec- 
onds are selling at about $46 at this time. Several 
cars have been received during the week and sev- 
eral orders placed for future shipments. This in ad- 
dition to the regular supply for tankage purposes has 
eaused a pleasing activity. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Shingles of almost all kinds are in better 
demand now than a few weeks ago, the prospects for 
an active building season convincing many of the 
dealers that it would be advisable for them to make 
purchases at prevailing prices rather than wait until 
later, when prices will undoubtedly show an advance. 
Red cedars are quoted at about $3.75 for clears and 
$3.30 to $3.35 for stars on a Coast basis. Inquiry 
for cypress shingles is better than usual in this city 
and a number of good orders have been placed for 
these here. Western shingles of all grades continue 
to be placed in storage in this section and when the 
spring trade opens up there will be an adequate sup- 
ply on hand. 








—eeOernreereas® 


Minneapolis, Minn. Stocks on hand at Minnesota 
Transfer are being considerably reduced, as a good 
share of recent sales have been made out of the 
storage supply. There are now only a little over 1,000 
cars on hand, and the stock is still being depleted. 
There is hardly any stock in transit and the mills are 
almost all down. A good many buyers are reported 
as needing shingles, but waiting till the mills start 
up again so prices will be lower. They may have to 
wait three months, according to the judgment of deal- 
ers here, for although the mills may start about 
March 1 it will take sixty days to put much of a stock 
in shipping condition and deliver it at this distance. 
Prices are still uncertain, with sales being made at 
$3 to $3.10 for stars and $3.50 to $3.80 for clears, with 


lists out asking $3.30 and $3.90. The high list people 
are out of the market, but expect to get their price a 
little later, having some storage shingles which can 
be delivered quickly when the demand starts. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are showing a 
good deal of inquiry but not much live demand. The 
market is firm on the present basis. Log prices con- 
tinue ruling high, being up to $11 and $12 in the 
water. Nearly all the mills in this vicinity are shut 
down and will not resume until March 1 or after, 
although some of the small mills are planning to-get 
going the latter part of February and a few small 
ones are running. 


Seattle, Wash. Shingle orders continue this week 
with the prices advancing. The prevailing list to the 
eastern trade, based f. o. b. mill, is $2.35 for stars and 

2.70 to $2.75 for clears. Stocks are lower than ever 
in the history of the industry on the Coast. Some of 
the mills are starting up. There are some indications 
of a strike because of cut wages which, if it oceurs, 
will again reduce the output. Cedar logs are advanc- 
ing and the supply not equal to the demand. 

Kansas City, Mo. Inquiry for red cedar shingles is 
heavier than at any time during the last three months. 
The actual demand is not great, but the jobbers here 
are looking for a marked increase in their business 
within the next thirty days. The market is excep- 
tionally firm, considering the demoralized condition 
a month or two ago and the tendency to prices is 
upward. There is but a limited supply of transit 
ears available for prompt delivery and, as practically 
all of the mills are closed and will remain closed 
until March 1, the supply of transits will not ex- 
ceed the demand for some time. 


—_—_— 


New Orleans, La. Some of the mills report slight 
accumulation of lower grade cypress shingles, which 
have been practically off the market for months. 
Thus a few manufacturers are accepting mixed car 
orders for clippers and economies. Primes and bests 
are in salable supply. The shingle demand is said to 
be fairly: satisfactory. Lath stocks are ample to meet 
present demands and are sold in mixed or straight 
cars as the buyer prefers. No change in prices is re- 
ported. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle situation is pretty strong 
and dealers say they look for a price fully as high in 
the spring as at present, for the Pacific coast mills 
are starting up pretty slow and the prospect is of a 
light supply at first anyhow and for some time unless 
the movement is stimulated by a better understand- 
ing between shippers and railroads than has been 
the case. 





Boston, Mass. The market for shingles holds firm 
and higher prices are predictéd for good cedar extras. 
The latter are now quoted at $4.10 to $4.25. Sales in 
large lots have been made at the outside figure. ‘he 
eut of cedar logs has been smaller than usual this 
winter, although the weather of the last two weeks 
has been favorable. Clears are quoted at $3.60 to 
$3.70. The call for lath is moderate. For 1% inch 
prices range from $3.40 to $3.60 and for 14% inch 
from $3 to $3.35. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market continues stronger. 
Few transit cars are on the local market and this 
fact has made prices steadier. Increasing demand is 
noticed in most directions. The ruling quotation for 
ted cedar is $3.96, which is a considerable advance 
over quotations of several weeks ago. Lath are still 
weak and little inquiry is received. Dealers expect a 
quiet market for some time. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The unusual heavy receipts of hogs in 
this market has strengthened the cooperage market 
so far as the demand for pork barrels of all kinds 
and lard tierces is concerned. Pork barrels are firm 
at from $1.45 to $1.6714° The demand for hoop tierces 
is improving steadily and they are quoted at $1.70 
to $1.75. Galvanized hoop pork barrels range from 
$1.40 to $1.45 and are comparatively scarce in this 
market. Oiled white oak staves are dull and are 
quoted at from $33 to $34 a thousand. Pork staves 
are quoted from $23 to $25 a thousand. Circled 
tierces and pork heading ranges from 23 to 24 cents 
and pork barrel heading at. from 18 to 19 cents. All 
kinds of slack material is very quiet and prices are 
merely nominal. Flour barrel staves and heading are 
dull. Basswood heading is quoted at from 8 to 8% 
cents. Butter tub ash staves and heading are quiet 
with prices fairly well upheld. 








Railroad ‘Ties. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The tie situation is quiet, as the 
roads are not buying much and the dealers are not 
doing much more tnan to get their supplies ready for 
the early spring trade, which ought to be at least fair 
after a winter with so little in it. One dealer who 
always prefers to sell oak ties says that they are 
pretty high and the roads seem to take most to yel- 
low pine on account of tlreir cheapness, while the 


street railways use pretty poor grades of almost any- 
thing. 
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